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CHAPTER I. 

I AM TAKEN TO SCHOOL. 

"WAS going to school. 

Late on an October night the coach 
from Blackburn set us down at the village inn 
of Whalley, a large stone building, after a long 
wandering journey by cross roads from Todmorden, 
Bolton, etc., the routes being then uncertain 
enough. I have the little Bradshaw still — it 
would go into the waistcoat pocket — by which we 
strove to find out the way. 

In the morning we looked out from the front 
window on the great Lancashire valley which was 
about us, and noticed the ruins of the venerable, 
tranquil old abbey, overgrown with moss and 
foliage, with its tower and pointed arched window, 
which was dose by. That abbey was a mental 
landmark, and I have never lost sight of it during 
the long years that have since elapsed. 
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A fly was ordered to take us to the College — 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn (or Whalley), 
Lancashire " — into which we all crowded, " mamma," 
two sisters, and a brother. For the majority of the 
party it was a sad business — for one almost heart- 
breaking. I am afraid the least concerned was the 
victim — so he was supposed to be — who was being 
taken to execution, or at least into long exile. 
But " boys will be boys," and mothers, alas ! will 
be mothers^ and worship their little suffering idols 
to the end of the chapter. I see the wan, wrung, 
and quiet piteous face now ; but I did not then, I 
confess. I confess further, that I felt no pangs ; 
the whole seemed a rather exciting and agreeable 
expedition. Was not the world opening before me ? 

How often have I made that drive since! I 
know every rood of it. On a summer's day nothing 
is more charming ; the broad valley spreads away 
in front, and all round. We pass Mitton, a little 
solitary antique church wherein repose the Shir- 
bume knights and their ladies, all in fair marble. 
There was an interesting, piquant mansion, with 
mullioned windows, beside it, well rusted too, that 
must have been the vicar s house, but is a labourer's 
dwelling now. 

Beyond, the road begins to ascend and the plant- 
ing grows thicker. We pass over Hodder Bridge, 
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one half of which is said to be in Yorkshire, the 
other in Lancashire, and see beside it the fine ruins 
of the older bridge which stretches in a single arch 
across the shallow river which ripples among the 
stones with pleasing music. I often since heard 
the local saying quoted — 



« The Hodder, Bibble, 
Galder, and the rain. 
Meet aU together in 
Mitton plain.' 



n 



Here was the old " Cormn^n'-washmg'feet-'pUice" 
where we were destined to have many an enjoyable 
''good day/' and paddle about in the sultry sun, 
the umbrageous trees bending over the glassy 
waters until they almost touched them. Presently 
the grey towers of Stonyhurst began to appear on 
the hill as we mounted, peeping from the plant- 
ations. Graceful lanterns they were of elegant 
pattern, destined henceforth to be always associated 
with the place, to be ever seen rising cheerfully 
and invitingly above in dim clouds of memory. 
There was the long avenue, flanked on each side 
by the great Dutch ponds, and as we turned in 
between the two great piers the whole front of the 
building was before us. It seemed very imposing 
and ancient, with its dark well-rusted wings. It 
was joined by cloisters on one side to a handsome 
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Gothic churchy on the other to a large Elizabethan 
building which we were told was the infirmary. 

As we drew up before the fine old Jacobean 
gateway, my eyes turned to the old Shirbume 
shield which hung over the arch. Two busts in 
medallions flanked it. The bell rang out, and we 
were presently ushered into a large and stately 
courtyard, a spacious and flowing stair in front of 
us leading up to the door. All round were bays 
and muUioned windows, and a loud chiming clock 
aloft in one of the towers clanged out the hour. 
Shown into some low but comfortable rooms on 
the left, we were soon joined by the head of the 
house, the Rev. Mr. Barrow, a benevolent, rubicund 
gentleman in spectacles, with a prominent nose 
which at once struck the new boy. His style was 
smooth and persuasive. I have since heard, in the 
case of doctors, that " a good bedside manner " is an 
immense recommendation ; so I can fancy that Mr. 
Barrow must have acquired from habit and reputa- 
tion a soothing and persuasive style of dealing with 
parents and guardians. Connected with this was 
a sort of paternal afifectionate tone to the arriving 
pupil, and my dear mother, I am convinced, departed 
with the persuasion that the good man would 
devote himself exclusively to the interests of her 
beloved child. She noticed that a retainer, who 
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served us at dinner, displayed a sort of interest in 
me, artful rogue ! and on departing pressed coin 
into his hand, conjuring him to look specially after 
her boy. He engaged that he would constantly 
" keep his eye on me," but his eye, I suppose, was 
so kept on his own busy functions, that it never, 
for an instant even, wandered in my direction. At 
last they departed, the fly drove slowly away, and 
I was, for the first time in my life, left to myself 
and such resources as I had. I was at the time a 
free and forward lad, always ready to talk and 
even give an opinion. I fancy I must have 
been doing something of this kind to Mr. Barrow, 
who stood politely looking after the departing 
chaise, when he interrupted me and said, in a 
rather altered tone — 

"Now you must go and join your companions. 

Mr. M ," to some ** adjoint " who was standing 

by, '* take him to Mr. Seed." 

This sudden tone of business rather chilled me. 
There was something awesome, too, in the great 
stone-flagged corridors, the huge rooms, rude desks, 
etc., and the stray glimpses of the inhabitants. 
People were perpetually passing along, going 
somewhere and disappearing. The first glimpse 
of the whole collective population — ^the boys large 
and small gathered in the playground, rushing 
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with cries after a football, while three black-robed 
figures walked up and down " the Prefects* Walk " 
as it was called, keeping a strict and wary eye on 
the proceedings — affected me uncomfortably. They 
were a wild lawless lot. The games, however, 
seemed fun enough. 

The new boy was always consigned to the charge 
of two comrades, who thus enjoy, and enjoy hugely, 
what are called the '' walking days." He is sup- 
posed to gather from these new companions much 
valuable information and hints, etc., as to the 
manners and customs of the life on which he is 
entering. It need not be said that he gathered 
nothing of the kind, as the '' walking day " boys 
were too much enchanted with their release from 
lessons to attend to such things. It is for them a 
delightful holiday, lasting a couple of days, with tea 
and buttered toast galore, which in the College 
dispensation was always associated with real 
happiness. Tea and buttered toast was the visible 
and palpable symbol; and I really think that 
even far more substantial forms of felicity would 
have been thought imperfect if presented without 
these adjuncts. I forget what was exactly done 
during these '' walking days," save that there was 
a sort of delicious far niente and much walking. 
''Long sleep," as it was called, was another 
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privilege. That is, you had the exquisite luxury of 
being roused at half-past five, and heard the crowd 
tramping down, while you rolled over luxuriously 
and enjoyed three quarters of an hour extra slumber. 
Some one then came and called you ''like a 
gentleman." 

A couple of days of grace was allowed for this 
purpose, under the guidance of two of the regular 
boys, like the tame elephants which are supposed to 
lead the new and wild friend out of his jungle into 
captivity. 

Among them there was a spirited, off-hand 
fellow in the party, very long legged — the biggest 
too — Fred Hodges by name, who in after life 
became known for his passion for fire-engines, one 
of which he was constantly presenting to some 
country town or other. I recall us all sitting 
of nights round one of the play-room fires, telling 
stories. These play-rooms opened off a long stone- 
flagged corridor, that ran parallel to the play-ground. 
They, too, were flagged, and cold enough, with 
usually an iron pillar in the centre. The only 
furniture was a bench i*unning round, and a 
number of small, rude tables, opening with a leaf, 
secured by a necessary lock and key. They were in- 
tended for keeping your private property in. Fred 
Hodges, who was about fifteen or sixteen — one 
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of the " big boys " — told some of his adventures, 
as did the rest of us. I remember there was a 
young, silent lad who, gaining courage, said that 
he too had a story to tell. Once on a time, he said 
rather timorously, he had read of a house, where 
there was a piano, belonging to two old maids, 
and one night they heard a scratching noise, and 
they went to look, and it turned out it was the cat 
all the time, who had got into the piano ! Young 
as I was, I well recall Hodges' sarcastic tone as he 
said, " Come, that's a very nice, pretty little story 
indeed!" A man of the world, thought L Fred 
Hodges was since recaUed to me, very forcibly, by 
Dickens' " Steerforth." He had the same air of 
superiority and recklessness, and we all thought 
him a fine fellow. 

Our "walking days" were soon over, and the 
curtain fell when we went to bed the night they 
closed. Next morning there came an awful change. 
A terrific and gigantic rattle was'* sprung" afar 
ofi^, and drew nearer and nearer, to the accompani- 
ment of a heavy tramping, and sudden lighting 
of flaring gas. Then I knew that the rude trials 
of school life had set in. The hour was a quarter 
past five, and a dark morning. I seemed to have 
been roused in the middle of the night. I never 
shall forget that sound when I first heard it. 
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There followed a tremendous rushing and tramping 
along as the late sleepers hurried down to ''the 
washing-place," I along with the rest, in a sort 
of bewildered state. As I left my humble cot — 
I have never slept so weU since — my eyes fell on 
a number that was over the curtain — ^" 163 " — my 
number which I was to find for ever hereafter— on 
shirts, socks, caps, books, and stamped indelibly on 
the ponderous brogues. I almost expected some 
fine morning to find it on my shoulder. 

That first sight of the ''washing-place " made the 
iron enter the soul; it realized the situation in 
a dismal way. A bare whitewashed chamber, 
the gas flaring, the sound of water perpetually 
trickling. A low stone trough ran round, with 
rows of brass cocks — I suppose some fifty in 
number. We stood three deep waiting our 
turn. Great "rollers" hung in the middle, to 
which the washers, with stooped, dripping faces, 
hurried and dried themselves. All which sounds 
Squeers - like ; but it was not so, it was 
sound, excellent, thorough washing. I am speak* 
ing of how it afiected the morbid sense of the 
stranger-boy. 

I shall never forget that first day. I thought it 
would never end. 

Think of the forlorn lad, taken from his home and 
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his gentle mother and sisters, and a modest mansion 
now afar off, where as the only son he was petted 
and tenderly watched, a very ewe lamb of the 
household, now cast loose in this great establish- 
ment, set down of a sudden in a strange barbaric 
land, among vast hordes, as they seemed, of lawless 
creatures for whom, like the sapper, nothing seemed 
sacred I The superiors were kind and tolerant, but 
they seemed dread beings and strangers. Nothing 
since has ever approached that sense of despairing 
desolation and abandonment. He felt that there 
was no friend here for him, not a soul to whom he 
could turn, or who would not laugh, or at least 
smile, at his sorrows. Among his fellows he could 
look for nothing but rude gibes and ruder jostlings. 
After an interval it gradually began to be borne 
in on him, that if he were to rely on anything or 
any one, it must be on himself — the first valuable 
lesson in the worldly philosophy to be learned at a 
school It is like a surgical operation and as acutely 
painful, but it is best to learn it, and it was best 
learned in this scarcely cleared, primitive place, 
where there were few alleviating resources. Such a 
lesson is surely lost when lads are given a home 
education under tutors, etc., or sent to mild private 
schools to be reared in gentlemanly fashion. I would 
not have missed it now for the world, and am 
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grateful to those who did violence to their gentle 
instincts, sacrificing affection to duty. 

Nothing struck me with so much awe as the 
spectacle of the greater boys stalking about with 
a haughty dignity — they seemed Patagonian in 
stature. They wore the uniform of the College, 
which still lingered on, though it became obsolete 
in a few years. This consisted of a blue tail-coat 
with gilt buttons— one or two, it was said, shaved, 
and displayed whiskers. These giants were 
"rhetoricians." No doubt they were about the 
ordinary boy size, and some seventeen or eighteen 
years old. I was shown Mat Cagney, and Taaffe, 
who certainly were six feet high or so, McCann, 
and Swift, " Joe " Swift. With wonder I gazed at 
the amazing shoes they all wore, tremendous 
brogues, hobnailed, and weighing pounds. The 
leather might have been of cast iron ; yet admirable 
shoes they were and had need to be, on account of 
the hard macadamized gravel over which we 
trudged and scraped, as we kicked the football Yet 
we heard nothing of tender feet. On leaving, I 
took away with me a pair of these wonderful shoes, 
and kept them many years with a sort of satisfac- 
tion and pride. It was impossible to wear them 
out. Blacking was superfluous and unknown, but 
they were diligently greased every day, which 
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imparted a certain softness. The common rank 
and file had jackets, but all a special broad-leafed 
cap, something of the h&pi fashion. This made a 
sort of uniform, and contrasts with the modem 
system of " go-as-you-please " dress — the innumer- 
able yarieties "expressed in fancy'* which are 
found in our public schools. 

I have spoken of the common enemy — the demon 
rattle, sounded afar off and gradually drawing 
nearer until brought within ''practical auricular 
measurement " of every sleeper. It was the " crack 
of doom " — the final judgment. It would be difficult 
to give an idea of this tremendous and odious 
instrument Its wielder tramped along rapidly, as 
if to get extra emphasis. In a moment another 
came round, tramping in to light the gas, which 
flared up as though it were the middle of the night, 
then went on his way, still tramping heavily. 
Woe betide the wight who lingered — his weaxy eyes 
closed, snatching a fearful joy, just one wink more. 
As he was beginning to travel back to those far- 
off soft scenes, the curtains were twitched aside, and 
the next instant a smart stroke of a cane, directed 
with professional skill, made him leap from his 
guilty repose with a cry of anguish. What ex- 
quisite, paradisal slumbers were those, fruit of a 
delicious weariness! The linen was rough, but 
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always clean and fresh. The bed was little more 
than a pallet; yet they were blissful slumbers 
indeed. 

Dreadful, heart-thrilling were those rough 
rousings in the early days before custom had made 
them familiar. In the midst of some sweet 
delicious dream of home, &miliar kindly faces, soft 
light, a sense of happiness and enjoyment, there 
came a crashing sound, as though the whole 
cosmogony were collapsing! For some time I 
used to start up m alarm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OLD HOUSE AND ITS INMATES. 

|EW Stonyhurst of to-day — handsome, stately, 
and equipped with "all the resources of 
modem civilization" — is a very different place 
from the old Stonyhurst of fifty years ago. Those 
returned wanderers, long buffeted by the storms 
and stress of life, who survey the imposing pile so 
lately reared, with its spacious halls and chambers, 
its fair gardens, grounds, and appurtenances, will 
almost smile as they recall the ancient homely 
buildings, the rough and ready simplicity, the rude, 
plain discipline with which their youthful days 
were familiar. There will be something of the 
feeling with which the returned settler recalls his 
old privations in the primeval forests or log cabin, 
where he had health and spirits and the keenest 
enjoyment. 

And yet a sort of dim veil, almost romance, 
hangs over those distant days. Never since has 
life seemed so full of dramatic interest. As I look 
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back it seems to take the shape of innumerable 
bright pictures and stirring scenes : the characters 
were like those upon the stage of life. The 
primitive roughness sweetened the enjoyment of 
the recurring pleasures. The ''good days/' so 
they were called; the "good suppers" — a naiVe 
<3^gg6stion that other suppers and days were 
indifferent or even bad — the "Blandykes," odd 
term! the unexpected largesse of "being freed," 
these things had all an exquisite relish. No feeling 
enjoyed since has ever approached the delicious 
sentiment of the Great Academies, or "breaking- 
up" day, with its soft, all but paradisal sense of 
supreme happiness; the partial regret at leaving, 
the triumph of winning prizes, the amphitheatre 
of smiling and good-natured strangers, the general 
glitter and festivity, the music, and the anticipation 
of the journey home — best part of the whole! 
There was a general kindly tenderness abroad, on 
the part of all : everybody, even the hardest and 
crustiest, was transformed. 

There is a beautiful drawing of Turner's, showing 
the building as it was at the early part of the 
century, with its elegant central towers, but only 
one wing. It had been left thus incomplete from 
the beginning. I have always admired the archi- 
tectural grace and originality of this central portion : 
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the classic towers capped with eagles, to which 
Charles Waterton was said to have climbed; the 
charming Jacobecui arch, through which was seen 
the court within ; and the fine flourishing flight of 
stairs, which had so impressed me on my arrival, 
that led up to the door of the Banqueting Hall. 
Many years ago, reasons purely utilitarian prompted 
the removal of this striking ornament, and the 
stairs were carted away, leaving the door as it 
were in the air, with grotesque efiect. As a speci- 
men of the old manor-house, such as we read of in 
Harrison Ainsworth's stories, nothing could be 
more complete or effective ; and Turner's picture, 
with its lovely atmospheric effect of angry clouds, 
the air of forlorn solitude and desertion, and the 
old houses grouped about it, was in itself a story. 
To have been brought up in such a place was 
almost an education in such romantic feelings. 
There was a sense of grace and dignity as we 
paced the long oaken-floored galleries and stood 
in the light that came through the deeply embayed 
mullioned windows; or wandered in the formal 
old-fashioned gardens, with their trimly kept yew- 
tree hedges, some ten feet high and more ; or in the 
old-fashioned bowling-green, with its smooth lawn 
and circular yew hedge, where we used to play the 
old game, to say nothing of the unique "dark 
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walk " to which you descended by steps from the 
terrace, a place of gloom Cimmerian, lined by the 
gnarled trunks of ancient trees whose branches 
were interlaced thickly overhead and shut out the 
day. Many a promenade had we in this solitude. 
Here was a circular fish-pond, with a statue 
of Regulus in the centre, a sun-dial or two, and 
everything in keeping. The little pond became 
"precious" for the early skating, a pastime for 
which there was a general passion, and its ice 
would be rashly tried when it had scarcely begun 
to bear, or when it was beginning to break up. I 
remember surreptitiously, and in spite of warnings, 
venturing on, in the gloaming of a winter's evening, 
when the lights were beginning to twinkle. I 
was enjoying this most exquisite of delights, when 
the ice gently sank beneath me and left me in the 
water nearly up to the shoulders. To extricate 
myself I had to break a path to the bank. 
Drenched and shivering, I was hurrying to the 

house when I met Mr. , another enthusiast, 

the late Archbishop Porter, I think, to whom 
I related my casualty, counting on hearty 
sympathy. " So you have spoiled all the ice," was 
his reply, as he turned away in much disgust. 
This was one of my early valuable lessons in 
plain worldly truth-telling: the common interest 

2 
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being of more impoitance than any individual 
suffering. 

Behind the picturesque front of the College, and 
along its flank, had been erected a long plain build- 
ing of many windows, which had the air of one of 
the Lancashire factories. Nothing more unpoetical 
could be conceived ; still it could not be seen from 
the front. This was the College proper, and here 
were housed the hundred and eighty or so of lads. 
The dormitory ran along the entire length of the 
top story; the two great public rooms or halls, 
the study-place, and the academy-room, were on 
the first floor; while on the lowest were the 
school-rooms and play-rooms. There were vast 
stone-flagged corridors, chilling and draughty ; the 
appointments were of the rudest. The Lancashire 
winter here seemed extra severe, and was rather 
trying for delicate frames. There was snow and 
ice, and bitter winds that swept down from the 
Pendle Hills and the neighbouring fells. Most 
of us suffered from terrible chilblains, which ren- 
dered the hands almost incapable of any action. 
Those who passed successfully through this rather 
trying probation became hardened for life, and 
might hereafter defy all severities of climate. 
But it was a case of the survival of the fittest. 
I myself was one of the fortunate number who 
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benefited by the process, and can say with truth 
that since I left the College I have never had a 
day's illness. This immunity was no doubt in 
great part owing to the fine air, the constant 
exercise, to the games and walks, the rude but 
plain diet, and, above all, to the complete absence 
of anything like what is called " coddling." There 
was a primitive simplicity even in the prescribed 
medicines that recalls the old country practitioner 
who prescribed for every malady his two specifics, 
"laudamy and calamy." On occasions of illness 
you repaired to the worthy dapper little " Brother 
Scott," who had, in another state, followed the 
calling of apothecary, who invariably ordered what 
was known as a "black draught" — a dreadful 
mixture, kept, as it were, "in the wood," and 
ladled out as occasion required. Still, it answered 
admirably. 

One of the great features of the College rule 
was the all but monastic and rigid proscribing of 
the other sex. Against them the doors seemed 
to be barred. On Exhibition days the halls and 
corridors were thronged with visitors, but they 
were exclusively males. The fair daughters 
of Eve were not recognized at all Mr. Shiel, 
one of the earliest students, and perhaps the most 
brilliant, wrote — I suppose some sixty or seventy 
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years since — a highly picturesque account of his 
old school, and gave a very humorous story, 
somewhat coloured, perhaps, of this rigid taboo. 
He describes the visit of a party of ladies, who 
were entertained hospitably by the St Antony 
of a Bector. As night drew on, a storm of wind 
and rain arose. There was a long and solitary 
road to be driven, and it was bitterly cold. At 
first some hints were thrown out of the diflSiculty, 
and then of the sheer impossibility, of such a 
journey, which hints were adroitly put aside or 
ignored. Finally, a direct appeal was made for 
shelter; but the Bector was stem and un- 
yielding, though most courteous and com- 
miserating. There was the rule; the thing was 
impossible. The carriage was ordered, and 
the fair creatures were turned out; their last 
vision being of their host standing bare-headed 
on the steps of the porch and still courteously 
wishing them hon voyage. 

However, we have long since " changed all that," 
and I recall my astonishment when, on arriving a 
dozen or so of years ago for a "great Academy- 
day" festival, I found the now spacious hall 
literally overrun with these fair disturbers. They 
were everywhere, and seemed to exceed the males 
in number; and it must be added that, when 
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seated in ranks for the show, they gave a bril- 
liancy to the proceedings. 

It is sensible thus to go with the times. But 
there is, I think, a deeper and less interested 
view, viz. in the appeal to the strong and ever 
affectionate feelings of the mothers and sisters — 
the true power of the household — and whose 
interest in their ^darling boys'' it is not merely 
sound policy but true kindliness to encourage. 
Not only this, but it "emollit mores," for I well 
remember there was a rough tone among the lads 
in reference to ladies, evinced by the invariable 
designation of the few women who were tolerated 
as "the hags." 

Some few of the Professors and masters were 
of rather a different type from the plainer 
members of the little society, who had always 
lived at the Ciollege, and would die there. Its 
routine and its government was for them as im- 
portant as Queen, Lords, and Commons. They 
were simple, blunt men, old-fashioned. Some 
were really "fine fellows," manly, generous, and 
off-hand. Their system was often summary 
enough, but as this was well understood before- 
hand, and expected, it did little harm. Their 
decisions were sharp and short, not to be discussed 
or disputed, and the most satisfactory way was 
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to accept them whatever they were, even punish- 
ment, though there might have been a mistake in 
the matter. This was somewhat after the pattern 
of army discipline ; but I confess it seems to me 
now to have been a wholesome method, and helped 
to " make a man " of a boy. It " dispersed hum- 
bug" and all affectations. The discipline was 
certainly strict enough, and punishment followed 
the detected offence with unerring promptness. The 
stripes fell fast and heavy. There were some almost 
professional malefax^tors. They were straightfor- 
ward men, and had themselves been reared under 
the system they were administering, and were 
untiring in their devotion to their duties, which 
were fatiguing enough. 

In this community, with this rather unusual 
background, we had, as may be imagined, quite 
an abundance of marked and original characters. 
All the figures, even after this long interval, stand 
out in the most distinct and most entertaining 
way. It has been often repeated that a school is 
a little world, or anticipation of the world; but 
in our case, from the thoroughly family character 
of the organization and the personal fashion in 
which our " superiors " were connected, the saying 
would be perfectly appropriate. The surroundings 
of those rather primitive days naturally tended 
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to develop character. Nearly all the " superiors," 
as they were called, were of the old school — sur- 
vivals. Indeed, most things were of the old 
school, for the time of change, and of transition 
even, had not yet arrived; and though things in 
general were rude enough, everything was gene- 
rally accepted as "being up to date," and rather 
in advance. The now accepted "Father So-and- 
So " was then scarcely thought of; every one was 

Mr. The clerical costume, too, was peculiar, 

and scarcely to be distinguished from that of a 
layman. Every one wore a high, stiff silk or 
satin stock, buckled behind, with peaked *' gills," as 
they were called ; some displayed the old-fashioned 
" mutton«chop " whiskers. Only the leading high 
officials, such as the Rector, Prefect of Studies, 
and Chaplain, were ordained priests; the masters 
generally, and the three Prefects, were in minor 
orders. 

Mr. Barrow I have already introduced. As we 
have seen, he was a suave, easy-going person, who 
may have fancied that everything was for the best 
in this best of possible colleges. He was not a 
" strong man," or fit to encounter a crisis, as will 
be seen. I have this moment before me one of 
his letters, written home to re-assure my dear and 
anxious mother. 
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" Dear Madam/* he wrote, " I have received your very kind 
favour, for which I beg to return you my sincere thanks. I will 
not fail, to the best of my power, carefully to watch over the 
health of your amiable son, and should he, contrary to my hqpeSf 
become unwell, I will, without delay, inform you' of it. I am, 
Dear Madam, with great regard, Yours very truly.*' 

There is an old-fasbioned turn about this ''Dear 
Madam/' and though the eomfoit is not much, 
" your amiable son " is good. 

The head of the house, as may be imagined, 
had one of his most troublesome functions in reas- 
suring these anxious moth^^, who always required 
that he would peraonaUy look after the health and 
comforts of their " dear boys." As there were close 
upon two hundred under his charge, this would 
have been a laborious matter. 

Next in rank to the Rector was Mr. Folding, 
" the Minister," as he was called — short, I suppose, 
for administrator. He directed the provisioning of 
the house, looked after the accounts and general 
administration. A pleasantly grotesque figure — 
fat, round, and rubicund, and somewhat grotesque 
of aspect. He was like one of the regular college 
dons of his day, and, indeed, was quite of the old 
school. He was plain, blunt, and rude of speech ; 
knew nothing of the literary allusions, etc., of the day 
— ^probably did not care for them. He was always 
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irreverently spoken of as "Pop." Nicknames, 
indeed, were freely and profanely applied to the 
superiors; there was hardly one that was left 
ungamished. Every one knew who "Diamond 
Eyes" was, as well as ''Old Joke," "Bluebeard," 
"Bulldog," "Mad Tom," "Old Straight," "Bobby," 
"Dogs," etc. There was a simplicity about Mr. 
Folding that was refreshing, and he had one joke 
in which he revelled, and he was made to repeat 
again and again for the general enjoyment. When 
he heard any one singing he would at once draw 
near. "So sorry — ^hope you will get better soon. 
Oh, singing, were you! / thougkb yofu, were iU.^ 
This was when he was in high humour, and of 
course we all laughed obsequiously. It was said 
over and over again. I find in my school 
diary — 

" When he was a boy (they say be was twenty- 
one in his last school) he took a part in the plays. 
And the part assigned to him was an executioner. 
At the last scene, the grand climax, the guilty 
wretch of the play was to be beheaded ; the execu- 
tioner was to raise his axe, and the curtain was to 
fall ! He acted the part very well, but just as it 
came to this point the curtain grew restive and 
would not fall ! So there he stood, with his axe in 
the air, his black mask and all. Yet still he stirred 
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not. The audience clapped to comfort him. At 
last the curtain came down." 

Another quaint figure was that of Mr. Kowe, the 
Prefect of the sodality, and of whom there were 
endless stories in circulation, particularly in refer- 
ence to his sermons. These were usually of a 
magniloquent kind, starting with some odd phrase. 
" I wish you were all transported" he began once, 
" I wish you were all transported " — then, after a 
pause, added, "to Rome, to see the glorious cere- 
monial," etc. This was after the pattern of Fray 
Qerondio. I think it was he, too, or was it Mr. 
Brigham ? who declared that something should be 
as " smooth as the mirror of Dresden, and firm as 
the rock of Gibraltar." He was reputed to be a 
famous theologian. 

I remember, the year that Mr. Rowe was Prefect 
of the sodality, he conceived the idea of having 
what is called the " midnight mass " on Christmas 
Day. ** Great expectations," I read in the diary, 
" were formed, and it was looked forward to as an 
additional excitement for the delightful season. On 
this momentous Christmas Eve we all went to bed 
half an hour earlier than usual As we were to have 
so little sleep, we made the most of our time, our last 
waking thought being a confused medley of an- 
ticipations. When we were buried in slumber the 
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merciless and unrelenting rattle was heard in the 
distance; the gaslight flashed out prematurely in 
our eyes ; we were forced to quit our snug roosts, 
and betake ourselves, shivering and half -asleep, to 
the washing-placa We tumbled down to the little 
sodality chapel, and soon got reconciled to it, as all 
must who have witnessed a midnight mass — the 
incense ascending, the solemnity of the hour, the 
rich vestments, etc During the mass Mr. Seed, 
J. Murphy, Swift, and another, I well recollect, sang 
Novello's beautiful arrangement of the Adeste, with 
many other of those pretty hymns. Close on one 
o'clock we all trooped off, as we thought, to bed, 
but something more, it would seem, was in store for 
us. We were turned to the refectory, where we 
ranged round the long oak tables, and waited 
patiently for what was to come. Through the 
long mullioned windows ' low gleamed the moon.' 
The pictures of the old Stonyhurst men hung 
round the room looked gloomily down on all below, 
as if angry at being disturbed. Presently the door 
at the end was thrown open, and in pattered little 
Scott, bending under the weight of a huge teapot 
with a tin spout fashioned by Jack Gas. . . . 
Another attendant distributed beer mugs, one to 
each, and Scott filled each mug with tea. Strange 
as may seem the vehicle in which it was conveyed. 
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nothing could have been more acceptable at the 
moment. To bed then, as Secretary Pepys says, 
and pleasant dreams. Whether through inadver- 
tence on the part of the Prefect, or drowsiness, 
which is more likely, we were let to sleep till 
half-past seven, and through a similar piece of 
inadvertence, we had not jwst tooss, as it was 
calleA" 

The Prefect of Studies, whose name I have 
forgotten, was a quiet amiable man — ^perhaps easy- 
going — and not without appreciation of a humorous 
situation. I well recall my first interview with him, 
I think on the second day after my arrival, when 
the nice point had to be settled, in which class I 
was to be plax^ed. I have mentioned that I was 
free and confident enough, and having been long 
under an admirable tutor, had not the slightest 
notion of beginning at the bottom. I accordingly 
boldly expressed my views to the great man. 

" You see, sir," I said, " I shall do very well for 
Syntax " (the third highest class). « They all tell 
me I am quite fit for Syntax. So I really hope, 
sir, you will " 

"Oh, indeed; you seem to knaw all about it. 
Well, we shall see. What can you do ? " 

"Oh, sir, I have read CaBsar, and Virgil, and 
Homer." 
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'' Well, welL Take that Csesar in your band." 

And in Caesar I did fairly. Next came Virgil, 
" For the use of the Dauphin " — then Homer. In 
these I was very respectable. 

" You see/' I said 

"Very well," he said, "we shall put you in 
Grammar " (one below Syntax). 

" Oh, sir, I should not like that at all. Indeed, 
I am fit for Syntax." 

" I don't doubt that you think so ; but, as you 
are so confident about it, you will of course show 
yourself superior to your cla8»*fellows, and will be 
at once promoted." 

With this gentle sarcasm he ended our interview. 
A few weeks later he sent for me. 

" Now," he said, " I have just been consulting 
your master about you, and he tells me that so far 
from being 'fit for Syntax,' you are idle, and 
scarcely keep up with your companions. Now, let 
this be a lesson to you not to be so confident in 
future." 

It was a lesson. 

The figures of the six or seven masters of this 
year are not very present to my eyes, but one 

stands out very distinctly, Mr. W , the 

master of " Poetry," who I recollect was eager to 
be thought ''up to date" in such matters, and 
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cultivated a sort of smartaess. He was our man of 
the world, or wished to be considered so. He was 
supposed to have fine poetical instincts, and always 
took a part in the more elegant games, such as 
Second Bounce, in which I confess he displayed 
everything save positive skill in the game. He 
was, however, a pleasant, good-natured person, and 
on excellent terms with the boys. The master of 
the school above, rhetoric, was Mr. Seed, whom we 
regarded with a sort of mystery, he was so reserved, 
or, as we called it, " close." He was a tall, spare, 
" high and dry " personage, of much dignity, and 
cold to a degree. This must have been from manner, 
and I suspect he had much that was sympathetic 
under this reserve. He was a cultivated man, too, 
and was fond of music, though he sang in the choir 
in a peculiar fashion of his own. The humourists 
were fond of giving imitations — they imitated 
everybody — of his singing a favourite passage. 
This was so easy to do, that even Waterton " Long 
Tom," whose own organ suggested dog's howling, 
could make a very fair attempt in his way. 

A word, too, of the excellent Mr. Cooper — " Tom 
Cooper," as he was affectionately called — an honest, 
straightforward nature, who was farmer general 
of the place, looking after the labourers, and the 
crops, and the fields. Often have I seen him on 
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his trusty pony surveying the ploughs as they 
travelled along. He had good knowledge of his 
department, and was highly popular among the 
rustics. His brother Richard was of a different 
pattern. A sensitive, nervous temperament, he had 
been placed in that most unsuitable of positions, 
that of Prefect, having to direct and control a vast 
number of rough boys of all ages, some eighteen or 
twenty years old. He naturally seemed suspicious 
of everybody, and was both severe and lax, both 
generally at the wrong time. He was, of course, 
highly unpopular. 

Three Prefects — ^first, second, and third — were 
very important persons. Indeed the whole success, 
progress, and drudgery too, of the machine depended 
upon them. They, as it were, regulated the whole 
police of the establishment, and when it is con- 
sidered that hardly for an instant were the hundred 
and eighty boys to be out of their ken and sight, 
it will be seen what a toilsome life they must have 
had. Add to this that the boys — ^according to their 
nature — were always striving to gain some ad- 
vantage, to elude the regulations, and baffle their 
efforts at maintaining order. Poor men! They 
had to distribute their duties as best they could, 
and were at work almost during the whole of the 
twenty-four hours, save, of course, those given to 
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the classes, when their natural enemies ceased from 
troubling. Even in chapel time they had to 
attend; and through the night one or other 
patrolled the dormitories, in listen slippers and 
dark lantern in hand. This was certainly a hard 
life, but none seemed to be broken down by it ; we 
never gave the matter a thought, and at this 
moment it recurs to myself for the first time. It 
was curious to note the difference of characters in 
those who held this important post — some con- 
temptuously looking on us all as radically bad, 
keeping us at a distance, etc. ; others associating 
themselves with us in every way, entering into our 
plans, listening to our gossip, and taking our part 
generally. These were usually the younger men ; 
the "old school" were hostile, or thought famili- 
arity enfeebled authority. The Prefects were also 
the Lictors — £icA:-tors, as the jesters had it. For 
discipline was kept up in the old fashion, and 
though not relishing it at the time, I now believe 
it was of immense good. There was no nonsense 
of sentiment, or of "appealing to a boy's better 
nature." The plain old business was that we did 
what we could to "dodge the rules," and if caught 
or found out, accepted the good corporal penalty 
as a matter of course. At particular hours — after 
dinner and after evening schools — in the gloaming 
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it might be, there was always a small group seen 
waiting outside " the Prefect's room " to receive 
punishment at his convenience, and you would 
hear within a series of special smacking sounds 
which there was no mistaking. The door would 
open, one sufferer issuing abruptly, with the 
rueful air of one leaving the dentist's chamber of 
horrors, while another entered This was ** getting 
ferulas," as it was called, a favourite and, con- 
venient method of punishment. It was arranged 
on the most practical principles. A youth has 
been neglectful and idle in class; the master, at 
last out of patience, calls, "Johnson, get twelve 
fenUas!'* Another is caught fighting with a 
companion, " Smith, get twice nine feruLas!** 
" Twice nine " was the maximum, and was always 
spoken of in this formula. Among the smaller 
lads^ " the brats," six was the outside limit. 

Late during evening schools there always came 
an ominous tap at the door, which was perfectly 
understood. It was the Lictor making his regular 
round to collect the malefactors and work off 
arrears. Generally there were one or two to rise 
and go out sorrowfully, to return still more sorrow- 
fully. No remark or protest was thought of. He 
would tap at the Prefect's door, " Please, sir, would 

you give me twice nine ? " The Prefect would take 

3 
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his instrument out of an inner cupboard, where it 
was darkly whispered all sorts of instruments of 
correction — ^birch-rods, canes, ''disciplines" — were 
kept. The culprit placed himself between the 
double doors and held out his hand. Then '' smack, 
smack" from a well -seasoned, springy piece of 
leather, of the thickness of a harness-trace. The 
pain was certainly very acute, but the instru- 
ment was quite harmless. I think, now, it 
wafi a very ingenious mode of punishment. For 
real serious offences there was a good sound 
flogging. 

We had, as I said, in our course, Prefects of all 
sorts and complexions — some amiable, good-natured ; 
others severe. In this first year I recall Mr. 
Walker, a conscientious, hard-working man, and 
two of the many Cliffords — Charles and Walter. 
This good old Catholic family has furnished many 
an actor for our scene, and, in my own case, 
constant and attached friends. Long and wide 
as the interval is, we have kept together all 
through. There were many of these good old 
Catholic houses at the school — Arundels, Lawsons, 
Watertons, etc. 

Another Prefect was one of the brothers Havers, 
of whose family was the artist Alice Havers, and 
who comes before me now dimly enough. He 
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always wore, to our astonishment, a velvet cap, 
which seemed dandyism in those days. 

Here is a hearty appreciation of character ; the 
strain, it will be noted, is quite that of a man of 
the world, who has seen much, and can judge. 

"From no one have I received more uniform 
kindness at Stonyhurst, more unvarying attention,, 
than from Mr. Walter Clifford. He was a man of 
the nicest geifitlemardy feding. If I got into any 
difficulty, I had only to apply to him, and I received 
advice from him. He was not generally liked, 
indeedy not at all; he was rather harsh and 
severe ; this arose firom the very nice ideas he had 
of personal things, which he daily saw outraged." 

And again : — 

"At Stonyhurst they pay great respect to the 
health of the boys in regard to walking. We take 
very long walks. At first I felt it extremely irk- 
some, as I used to take walks above my strength, 
and to be almost dragged home. However, this 
year (1846-47), I have improved considerably. I 
remember one walk especially. It was to the 
' Three Towers,' some ruins on the top of a hill, 
about eight miles off. It was a broiling day, and 
I thought when I got home I would have fainted. 
I was so completely exhausted I could not eat a 
bit. Here the unfailing kindness of Mr. Clifford 
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was shown to me in the hour of need. He brought 
me up to his room, and took out a very suspicious- 
looking bottle, out of which he poured me a 
wine-glass of genuine eav, de vie, which I swilled 
off in a moment. It did me a deal of good. 
Without it I think I should have fainted. I had 
not been well that morning, and had not taken 
any breakfast. 

" There was another walk which I took in April, 
and I never enjoyed anything so much. We 
started at half-past eight, and came back about 
twelve, performing a distance of seventeen miles ; 
not bad going that! I was very little fatigued. 
The great walk, however, is up to the top of 
Pendle, a steep mountain, equal to twenty miles." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TRIALS AND TROUBLEa 

VERYTHING during the first few days was 
so novel and exciting, and the change from 
the modem m^iiage at home to this stirring world 
so exciting, that the new boy was at first some- 
what exhilarated. But after a week or so had 
elapsed the iron began to enter his little soul and 
the sense of desolation and abandonment to cover 
him like a heavy cloak. The numerous, ever-fiitting 
faces and figures, the constant shifting of the 
scenes, the great halls and grounds, all had novelty 
at first. But as the discipline became felt with 
the almost wearisome routine, that was to stretch 
forward for months and months without end 
apparently, a sense of despair almost set in — 
refiected in my letters, where I have selfishly 
implored to be taken away at once! There 
was, of course, the usual persecution of the 
" new boy " by meaner souls. The smaller bullies 
found their account in all manner of tricks and 
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annoyances. One brute, as I thought him, gave 
my arm an artful jog as I was drinking some milk in 
the refectory. Down came Mr. Folding promptly, 
and, according to the inequitable fate of such in- 
cidents, selected the victim of the outrage for 
rebuke. "This sort of thing won't do here, sir, 
you'll find." But the worm turned, and a short 
and bloody conflict outside stopped the persecution. 
But I never shall forget the sense of desolation 
and misery as I passed through these trials, which, 
after all, were a wholesome discipline. I see 
myself at " night studies," as they were called, in 
these opening days, where all were gathered at 
their desks and books before supper, the Prefect 
aloft in a commanding pulpit, having a bird's- 
eye view of every one. I waa just under, when. 
as it seemed to me, he stooped over and gave me 
a sort of angry warning. I was " doing nothing," 
and looked up helplessly. Again he warned, in a 
louder voice, and yet again; on which, grown 
desperate, I made some faint excuse. Stifled 
laughter rose around and about. Then the in- 
cident terminated. " What am I to do," I thought 
'' in this dreadful place ? Every one seems against 
me ! " After supper the Prefect — the cold Walker 
— came up to me. " I was not speaking to you," 
he said, '^but to Hawkins, who was at his usual 
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mischief. You must keep your wits about you." 
Thus it was — always in fault! But within a 
few days a regular catastrophe occurred. In our 
class, some fellow behind was at the usual perse- 
cution, when I turned round on him — I was now 
always on my defence — ^wben the master's voice 
was heard. " This is intolerable. Get nine f erulas, 
sir." This was bad enough, but, later in the day, 
some fresh outrage brought fresh vindication, and, 
with my usual luck, I heard another voice — the 
Prefect's this time— calling out, '' Qet nine ferulas, 



Sir. 



Horror upon horror accumulated ! By this time 
I was quite deadened and prepared for any fresh 
burden of fate. Some friendly souls said " it was 
a shame,^' and that a plea of " first time *' would 
get me off. But this I disdained. I remember 
now Mr. Clifford's placid pause of astonishment 
as he opened the door of the Prefect's room, and 
I made my request. My unseasoned palms were 
to have the very maximum on the first "go off." 
I am afraid he thought me hardened. The pain 
seemed exquisite, but I underwent it with Spartan 
fortitude. The most mortifying thing was that 
the Prefect said lightly, when I told him of the 
two punishments, " Why didn't you tell me ? I'd 
have let you off." And my master, who I believe 
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had formed a theory that I had all the makings 
of a reprobate, said to me a few days later, " By 
the way, did you get those ferulas I ordered you ? " 
" Did I, sir ? Indeed I did." He saw, I suppose, 
some hesitation. "Do you know, I don't think 
you did." This doubt wounded me more than the 
rest. 

After this, however, the air cleared, and the 
clouds began to roll by. I suppose it was that 
I began to be reconciled to the place. This dis- 
tracting period of probation lasted some three 
weeks, after which everything went on smoothly 
and merrily. 

Our master, Mr. UUathome, was a placid, yellow- 
haired person, with a mild face, and perpetual 
spectacles. He was unwearied in his labours, and 
did his best with his impracticable crew. He was 
a most amiable man ; but, I fancy, had always a 
suspicion that he was being imposed upon by the 
crafb of his scholars, and this led at times into 
sudden bursts of severity, for which all were 
unprepared. He lacked the firm despotic touch; 
but most of us liked and respected him. Poor 
Mr. Ullathome ! He had some troubled hours. At 
one season, one of our best and steadiest — ^the first 
in his class too — took a curious insubordinate fit, 
and would literally do nothing. Our master was 
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almost bewildered. '' How is it that you don't 
know your lesson ? " " Can't really say, sir." 

Have you done the theme ? " " No." " Why ? " 

Well, I suppose I hadn't time." I see his mild 
face, puzzled and wounded. But he said nothing. 
Next day there was the same story. But all he 
said was, "This is very unworthy behaviour of 
yours,, and I didn't expect it from you. It's not 
fair, because you know I am reluctant to punish 
you!" "Just as you please, sir." I fancy, how- 
ever, this reproach went home; for presently the 
rebel began to amend, and fell back into his old 
steady ways. It reminds me now of the scene 
in Copperfield, between Steerforth and the usher. 

I have preserved a list of the class, as it started 
in "elements," the lowest division, following it 
up to its dissolution in philosophy. It started at 
forty, and ended with three. 

And what odd types there were! Such was 
Thelwall, son of the great Radical agitator and 
elocutionist, the friend of Charles Lamb. There 
was a son of Thelwall's " Speaker," and I must say 
he inherited the parental gift and could declaim 
with great tragic feeling. I remember his 
spending weeks carving a Roman head on a piece 
of stone with a penknife, and a clever performance 
it was. And there was John Clement, a curiously 
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reserved being, but most good-natured, who would 
coach us in difficult passages. He was always 
in a thoughtful reverie, conscientiously working 
out some problem or conning over his history. 
Hence he was always prepared. I recall him one 
day, as we were all trooping out of the study-place, 
standing thus abstracted, when to the astonishment 
of his neighbours he called out aloud, " Stigand 
the Metropolitan ! " He was dreaming of some 
passage in the early English history. 

I find in my old diary many *' touch-and-go " 
sketches of my co-mates. There was first of all 
Edmund Waterton, or ''Long Tom," as he was 
generally called, or Tom still more commonly, a 
most whimsical creature. He was a huge giant, 
full of strange antics, piety, and good nature. He 
was always a friend of mine, and of so strange 
a disposition that I verily believe that he would 
often quarrel merely for the pleasure of making 
it up again. He was a great eater, and used to 
shine at the ** good suppers," where he would be in 
his glory. Strange as this compound may appear, 
with all this uncouth exterior — for he much 
resembled an ape — he had an excellent heart, was 
always first in his class, and popular in the College. 
He was a true Stonyhurst man, and loved the 
place as much, if not more than I do. He was, 
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besides, ftill of public spirit, and played well at 
all the games. He was mnch privileged from his 
own free and easy ways, which in after life brought 
him forward and were a pasae-partovi. These 
privileges were not allowed, but he took them 
for himself. He was always busy with some fad 
or hobby, and had really good taste in matters of 
art. One of his feats was filling an entire prayer- 
book with his own exquisite handwriting. His 
favourite occupation was making chain work for 
beads with silver wire and pincers, and nothing 
could be more finished than his workmanship. 
The obstinate stammer, which he never could get 
rid of, was no hindrance to his progress. We 
were always good friends until almost the close 
of his life. 

*' A very strange fellow he was, but a right good- 
natured one in the main, but he was decidedly 
odd. For instance, he would take you aside 
mysteriously, catch you by the button, and tell you 
some surprising circumstance about his best and 
bosom friend, with whom he had been walking 
only five minutes before. He would tell you it was 
queer, but he wasn't quite sure of it. This, of 
course, I came in for as well as the rest. There 
was another trick of his ; when you were speaking 
to him he would stand with his hands in his fobs. 
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with his eyes riveted on some part of your dress, 
or else moving them up and down over every part 
of you, from your necktie to your boots. It gave 
a most disagreeable feeling. I remember our 
having one or two quarrels, which, however, only 
made us the better friends. On one occasion I 
was trying to force my way into the reading-room, 
and he — ^being inside — would not let me ; he was 
in the right, as he had had orders not to let any 
one in. However, I pushed away and got very 
angry, and at last in some way or other got my 
head and hand jammed in, which hurt me pretty 
considerably. Infuriated at this, I made a rush 
and dashed in the door, while he, losing his balance, 
was overset by the shock and went rolling down ; 
in I came right on top of him, coming to the 
ground equally heavily. We were both on our 
legs in a moment, glaring defiance at each other. 
I thought an encounter was inevitable, in which 
I should have had a poor chance with a giant of 
nigh six feet, and bulky in proportion. However, 
something interrupted us at the moment, and we 
parted, never Toore to he on terms again ! That 
very night at studies notes of explanation passed 
between the parties (I have his still), and we made 
it up. I ever found him a most hospitable fellow. 
He was full of strange tricks, and always 
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playing them ; but as he was held in high esteem 
by the authorities, he was never suspected. 

" He rejoiced in the appellation of ' Tabby White/ 
which was contracted into 'Dabs.* He, too, was 
a great eater, and in this point, as well as in the 
public spirit for the games, keeping up the credit 
of the school, there was a great fellow-feeling 
between him and Waterton. He, too, was the 
fellow to enjoy a smoke with, a thing he was 
inveterately fond of. Of his acting I will speak 
anon. He always wore a blue coat and brass 
buttons. Next came John Murphy, a good class 
fellow. He always wore an eye-glass in the corner 
of his eye, and was very tall and thin." He is now 
a Queen's Counsel in great practice, and perhaps 
the most successful of us all. " The next was 
Joseph Foxwell, pale, and a little wizened, rather 
idle, old in years, but young in face, very 
unassuming and reserved ; yet I have seen him 
thrash a fellow three times his size. He was 
public spirited and attached to the class. 

'' Another was Joseph Holme, a good-humoured 
fellow, who bore the nickname of 'Chops' or 
'Swallow Chops.' He was the essence of good 
humour, with two great rosy cheeks ; very studious 
and very clever. He never played, but was 
always walking about in converse. But he was 
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an indifferent acior. 'Winter/ he was sometimes 
called. He, too> when the season came, would fling 
away his books like the idlest. He well knew 
the maxim, dvZceve deaipire, etc. He was senten- 
tious, and prided himself in his relationship with 
the Provincial, whom, by the way, he much 
resembled," 

John Patrick Murphy even then showed some 
of the gifts which have smce brought him 
forward in life. He had easy manners, was a 
pleasant companion, and could talk well. He 
had, moreover, a good voice, and was our leading 
soprano in the choir and at the concerts. There was 
Mylius, who, being lame, we boys, with our usual 
delicacy and good feeling, always called '' Smash." 
The bearer of this soubriquet, I must say, accepted 
it as though it were a compliment, and regularly 
answered to it I have often since thought how 
odd it was that I should have known in youth 
the children of two friends of Charles Lamb, 
Mylius and Thelwall, and should later have come 
to edit ''Elia," and write much about him. The 
quaintly named Nathan Brown was one of the 
Anaks of the play-ground — ^tremendous at football 
and the other games. The rest are shadows, 
more or less. 

I write of another: ''During all the time I 
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have been at Stonyhurst, my best, sincerest friend 

was Walter C . I never met a boy I liked 

more. I should rather say man, for he was a young 
man and wore frock coats ; I looked on him with 
reverence, too, for he shaved. He was a most 
delightful companion. He could keep up a shower 
of puns ; was of a most patient, forgiving temper, 
as I have many times experienced. Many of my 
happiest hours have been passed in his company. 
We were inseparable companiona We used to 
walk together for hours. Some of the pleasantest 
evenings I ever passed were employed in reading 
Wallenstein with him. We used to each read 
a scene in turn, and act it too; it was a most 
delightful way of passing the evening. The 
kindness I have received from him is immense. 
I never can sufficiently repay it." 

Another fast friend was Alphonso Clifford, 
who was in the class next above — a fine, simple, 
and loyal character, with one of the most 
affectionate dispositions. Such are rare enough, 
and should be "grappled to one's self with hooks 
of steel ; " but, by the usual fate, we, alas ! only 
find out their merit when they are lost to us. In 
late years his manifest delight at meeting his old 
friend seems to me truly refreshing in these too- 
practical days. 
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A few years ago, returning to the College after 
a long absence, for the " Great Academies/' I found 
myself in the train, gliding along the familiar 
viaduct which crosses the Whalley Valley. This 
is ever a surprise: the old moss-grown abbey, 
stealing into view and lying below the familiar 
village ; the hills in the distance. I never see these 
old friends without a sort of emotion. Whilst 
walking up and down the station, waiting for a 
" fly," I noted a stranger, who was regarding me 
curiously with much interest. After a time he 
came up, and in a hesitating way mentioned my 
name. It proved to be my old friend Alphonso. 
Never shall I forget his unfeigned pleasure; and 
much of the enjoyment of the visit was owing to 
him. His heart was so much in the past, that 
at eyery point he seemed to call up, by his 
enthusiastic recollection of details, all the old 
days. We were boys again, in the old gardens 
and playgrounds. Later, I constantly met him, 
and he was always the same affectionate Alphonso. 
It was sad to learn, a year or two ago, of his death 
at Rome. 

There were the families of Berkeleys, Welds, Max- 
wells, etc., who for generations have sent their sons 
to the College. With these I have always kept up 
the old intimacy, meeting them "now and then," 
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and some often. Our paths, however, have been 
different; but I have never wholly lost sight of my 
old comrades. With my old friend, John Arundell, 
since Lord Arundell of Wardour, I have been ever 
"in touch," and no one appreciates his sterling 
virtues better. Of this person it may be truly 
said, hon chevaL bonne race. 

In rhetoric, it will be seen below, the forty had 
dwindled away to six, and in philosophy * to three ; 
myself and my old friend Edmund Waterton and 

* In Elements: E. Waterton, W. Clifford, J.FoxweU, J. GoUin0» 
W. Thelwall, H. BuUen, 0. Shaw, B. Garberf, D. O'GonneU, 
T. Maguire, H. Magan, J. Keene, H. Gesland, J. Dnpny, A. Dupny, 
G.Harding, J. Holme, N. Brown, E. Holme, T. Keene, F. Hodges, 
S. Taaffe, W. Johnson, E. Johnson, J. Browne, S. Stacpoole, 
J. P. Mnrphy, W. French, G. Thornton, E. Tobin, J. Lawson, 
G. Ley, J. Segrave, J. Clement, H. Mylius, G. Plunkett, 
A. De Baillet, G. Eraser, T. Thompson, A. White. Forty in 
nnmber. 

In Grammar: E. Waterton, W. Clifford, W. Thelwall, D. 
0*ConnelI, J. Keene, H. Gesland, 0. Harding, J. Holme, N. Brown, 
E. Holme, F. Hodges, W. Johnson, E. Johnson, J. Browne, 
& Stacpoole, J. P. Morphy, G. Thornton, E. Tobin, Alfred White, 
P. Fitzgerald, J. Lawaon, G. Ley, J. Segrave, J. Clement, 
H. Mylius, A. De Baillet, G. Plnnkett Twenty-seven in 
nnmber. 

The same school after six years: E. Waterton, W. Clifford, 
J. Foxwell, J. Holme, S. Stacpoole, P. Murphy, P. Fitzgerald, 
J. Lawson, G. Plnkett, A. De Baillet, A. White. Eleven in 
number. 

After seven years: E. Waterton, P. Fitzgerald, J. Holme, 
J. Murphy, J. Foxwell, A. White. Six in number. 

In Philosophy : E. Waterton, P. Fitzgerald, and G. Plunkett. 
Three left 

4 
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George Plunkett being then the only remnants. 
Edmund Waterton is dead. John Murphy, as I 
said, is now a flourishing Q.C., who has made 
fame and money. Of the others, Lawson is now 
Sir John, and a thriving squire, and Staepoole 
is a Monsignore. I myself, after a tolerably 
adventurous course, am now — well, writing these 
recoUectiona Of the twenty-seven in grammar, 
the distinct figures for me are — J. Holme, 
T. Maguire, Nathan Brown, Fred Hodges, 
Stanislas Staepoole, J. P. Murphy, Mylius, 
Clement, De Baillet, Thelwall, Waterton, and 
Plunkett. 

Great attention was paid to elocution, which 
was exhibited in every form. "Spouting pieces," 
as we called them, had to be regularly learned, 
and Enfield's or Walker's " Speaker " was a well- 
thumbed volume. How I used to delight in the 
various specimens it supplied. I read again and 
again, with delight, *'Earl Osmond's Dream," 
from the play of the CasUe Spectre, an extra- 
ordinary, gruesome soliloquy. To test our progress 
our master at one time required us all to learn 
by heart a passage from the play of Dou>gla8, 
Young NorvaVs speech — 

** This is the place, the centre of the grove, 
There stands the oak, the monarch of the wood." 
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After some further ruminations of this kind, the 
speaker bursts into — 

** Te glorious stazB I high heaven's resplendent hosts " — 

who are in\dted to help him in some way that I 
cannot now recall ; but in any case he prays that — 

** Living or dead let me bat be renowned I " 

Every one was to say this after his own best 
fashion. We had our regular elocutionists, that is, 
those who had a taste for it and could deliver their 
lines with good emphasis and effect. Others used 
to run all the words and lines into each other, 
without stop or pause, until they were called to 
order. To me all this was agony, for I had not 
been more than a few weeks in the place, and the 
notion of standing forth before the crowd was 
simple torture to a shy boy. I knew nothing of 
the rules or methods. 

Our master, to celebrate the occasion, invited the 
Prefect of Studies to come and hear the competing 
performance. Every one had been left to their 
own devices, so as to see what each would make 
of it. At last it came to my turn, when, really 
more dead than alive, I staggered out into the 
centre. In a terrible flutter, I began — 

** This is the place, the ceatre of the grove. 
There stands the oak, tlie monarch of the wood," 
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and got on £a.irly well till I came to the great 
burst, •' Ye glorious stars ! " when, alas ! in my 
agitation, I threw my arms aloft in what must have 
been a most frantic and diverting way, for a roar 
broke out that well-nigh rent the ceiling. A broad 
grin was on our master's face, while the placid 
Prefect was struggling to conceal his smiling 
enjoyment. Horror-stricken, confused, humiliated, 
I paused, looking round wildly. Then hardly 
knowing what I was doing, I once more repeated : 
" Ye glorious stars V* with even more frantic gesture, 
to a fresh roar. But here the Prefect of Studies 
humanely interposed and said : " Thank you, that 
will do very well." I fancy he remembered our 
little interview, and thought that this also '' would 
do me good " And certainly it did, for what could 
be more useful than such rough discipline as this : 
it really " took all the nonsense out of a fellow," 
and made him hold himself properly cheap. It 
was long, very long, before I heard the last of 
"Ye glorious stars!" Often a big, rude fellow, 
when at a loss for something to say, would turn 
on me: "Well, how about *Ye glorious stars?'" 
then go off into a coarse guffaw, as though he had 
said something funny. 

Being good-humoured, or at least not sulky, I 
bore these trials as best I could, and as every one 
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else had to bear them at first It was akin to the 
fagging at other schools. I soon made Mends, 

notably with Walter C aforesaid, whom I 

regarded with an almost romantic attachment. 
We had many "characters" in our school, as 
might be imagined* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A 8T0NYHURST DAY. 

T will be interesting here to give a sketch 
of the routine of an old Stonyhurst day, 
though much has been changed since those days, 
as we have seen. At half -past five, or rather, by 
a somewhat cruel anticipation, at twenty past — 
done to ensure that all should be literally '' up " 
and " down " by the half-hour — came the barbarous 
"rattle," when all tramped down to "the wash- 
ing-place." After this we filed off to the chapel, 
an old-fashioned interior, with a large gallery for 
"the community," where, at about six o'clock, 
morning prayer and Mass were given. After Mass 
came the " morning studies," which began at seven 
and lasted until a quarter to eight. In the centre 
there was a high pulpit, occupied in turn by the 
Prefects, who had to sit above us in this lofty 
aerie for about an hour, on picket duty, as it were. 
He commanded a view of every one below, and 
from his position could at once detect if a 
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story-book was being surreptitiously read. I always 
pitied these poor custodians : what could they find 
to think of all that weary time 7 Some of the 
more self-contained type, I noted, used to fix their 
gaze on the portion of the cornice that was just 
on a level with their eyes, imon glancing to the 
right and left. Sometimes a surreptitious reader 
was caught red-handed as tVere, and then a 
peremptory summons, low but loud, echoed through 
the silent hall: "Hawkins, bring me that book." 
Sometimes there was a miscalculation, and the 
supposed detected culprit triumphantly ascended 
the steps, and came down, flourishing his '' Csesar " 
or " Gradus." 

It seems to be established that all study- 
benches, desks, etc., shall be subject to the in- 
evitable law of being cut about, scored, carved 
with letters an inch deep; imperishable letter- 
ing it might be called. All our desks were 
hacked profusely in this style. Every one had 
his own desk, which lifted up, and in which he 
kept his " goods and chattels." The desk rested 
on and covered the owner's head while he pur- 
sued his explorings, while he could con- 
veniently thus carry on conversation with his 
neighbour. 

About twenty minutes to eight sounded out the 
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welcome call, " Put up your books," followed by a 
sudden clatter and banging and scrapings, and all 
variety of noises save that of talk. It was like an 
education passing from this rather disheartening 
modem chamber across the old lobby, whose ceil- 
ing was embroidered over with richly interlaced 
stucco bosses and divisions; thence through the 
tall old oaken doorway into the fine baronial hall 
which was used as the refectory. In an instant 
the oak tables were crowded to the bottom. A 
quarter of an hour was allowed for the breakfast, 
a time more than ample, so profitably was every 
instant employed and so keen were the youthful 
appetites. The processes were as simple as the 
fare itself. Servants entered, carrying huge baskets 
suspended before them in which were huge tra/nchea 
of bread; they were followed by others bearing 
huge cans of milk, hot and cold. Deft and in- 
dustrious fingers speedily broke up their bread in 
the plain delft bowls, each with its black border 
running round it — how well I remember them, 
and the eagerness with which they were held out 
to receive the stream of good wholesome milk ! 
This food was surely simplicity reduced to a 
science, yet it was ample, and very thoroughly 
enjoyed. No one would ask a better or more 
satisfying meal. And no one thought of asking 
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better. It was as though it must have been the 
usual accepted diet for the world outside. 

After breakfast came ''schools" or classes, 
which followed the usual time-honoured precedents, 
construing or translating, exercises, etc. This 
went on for two hours, to be succeeded by half 
an hour in the playground occupied by kicking 
the constant football about — practice for the more 
official games. At half-past ten re-entry for more 
" schools," arithmetic, with half an hour for writing. 
In such a community there were a number of 
smaller offices which were filled by the steadier 
among the boys, who were rewarded at the end of 
the year by a " good day " or " good supper," a rather 
grotesque one being known by the style and title 
" Ink-pot." This official would equip himself with 
a pair of leathern gloves stained black with ink, 
and, bearing a can like a watering-pot, with a 
tin nozzle, would visit every desk in succession 
to fill the ink-stands, so-called, for they were 
really holes sunk in the desks. He had of course 
to put up with many freedoms on hi& intricate 
passage — an occasional kick, a sly jog on the 
arm, etc. 

'' During my fourth year I was appointed to this 
high office of distributing the ink and quills. I had 
a cupboard where were kept huge jars of ink and 
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endless quantities of quilk. The can with the tin 
nozzle I brought round once a week. It was a 
very nice job to do so, so as to avoid spilling. 
There were about twd hundred inkstands to be 
filled, and considering that I had only half an hour 
to do it in, it was very hard to accomplish. But 
the most amusing scene was the giving out of the 
quills. I would give one to each. But when 
I came to the little boys, what fearful confusion ! 
it was like Babel. *Oive me two' assailed my ears 
on all sides. My shirt has been nearly torn off, 
more than fifky hands struggling and pushing 
to snap a quill out of my hand, which I was 
consequently obliged to hold above my head." 
There was a regular Stonyhurst handwriting, 
sustained by iradition as it were, very formal 
and symmetrical, and with as little expression as 
possible. 

At half-past twelve all hands were '' piped " for 
dinner, when we were once more assembled in the 
old hall. This beautiful chamber still remains as 
it was, with its two bays, terminating a sort of 
transept, its mullioned windows a little later 
filled with the arms of the old scholars. They 
were high up, so the light poured in from above 
and was cast downwards on the marble floor. The 
musicians' gallery at the bottom has since been 
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restored A huge arched fireplace stood at one 
side. The Philosophers, I remember, for a short 
time, used to occupy a table of honour in the 
centre, the observed and admired of alL They 
wore the garments of the outer world, shooting- 
coats, gay trousers, etc, and bore themselves with 
a careless dignity. Once, however, a member of 
this body made his appearance under rather 
painful circumstances. He had been in revolt, 
and was accordingly sentenced to take his meals at 
a solitary table, as being unworthy to herd with 
his fellows. His every movement was followed 
with intensest interest. 

K the breakfast was plain enough, what shall be 
said of the dinner ? Our cook would not certainly 
be considered a cordon bleu. Numerous " Johns," 
or " Dicks," or Bradleys — ^the village was full of 
Bradleys — ^would come round, each bearing an 
enormous and very primeval article, the patent of 
which no one would have disputed with the 
College. Yet it was original and convenient. It 
was a large circular wooden tray about the size 
of a cart-wheel, with a stick rising from the centre 
where the axletree might be. This was loaded 
with plates of meat cut up, and which were 
rapidly distributed with due clatter. Another 
would follow, a huge tin suspended before him. 
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much as a drummer carries his bide drum, and, 
with a ladle such as one sees in a pantomime, 
would dash down on the eagerly offered plate a 
supply of really fine potatoes. These menials 
seemed, and perhaps were, impressed farm- 
servants, but they discharged their duties effi- 
ciently. 

It was in the year 1847, 1 think, that discontent 
was roused by the food given, and an unusual 
spirit of insubordination arose. The Irish famine 
had just set in, it was almost impossible to 
procure potatoes. What was dignified by the 
name of ''the food riots" broke out. In the 
old journals I find the following unflattering 
sketch : " We had regular food riots once. 
They used to give us all the odds and ends of 
the week" — at least, this was the popular legend, 
no doubt untrue — "or rather of the fortnight — 
tough pieces, lumps of fiett, etc, floating in large 
tureens of gravy. None of us liked this stuff, 
and we determined to put a stop to it. On one 
Tuesday, as usual, an immense quantity was got 
ready. It was brought to the first boy, he refused 
it, the next the same, next the same ; no one in the 
hall would have it, and all went heroically 
without dinner that day. All through the 
dixmer there was one continued hoot kept up. 
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a most tremendous affair. But we never had 
it again." 

The meat was excellent, but the cooking, in 
French phrase, "left much to be desired." Every- 
thing seemed to us to be " done to rags." It was, 
however, accepted cheerfully enough, and disposed 
of eagerly. And the pastry ! The " gas tart " was 
a terrible thing, a circular box of " paste " so-called 
— wooden walls, indeed — which we had almost to 
pick-axe into to get the roof off. It contained 
a strange mixture, fat intermingled with currants, 
the taste strong i' the mouth. This was, by 
compliment, styled " mince-pie," a delicacy given by 
way of treat. What wonderful ostrich stomachs 
we had ! Yet such training was invaluable ; and 
after completing your course you could fear nothing. 
For myself I can only say I have since never 
known an instant's indigestion. 

In those days silence of the strictest kind was 
held to be an essential element of discipline. Talk 
was frivolous, and I have little doubt that there is 
much in the principle. No one was to talk at 
meals or in the ranks, when passing from place to 
place in single file. The meals were all but 
monastic in this respect. During dinner each read 

• 

in turn some saint's life, of which little was heard 
and which no one attended to, a natural result 
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when we think of what an ordeal it must have 
been for some timorous lad perched aloft for the 
first time in the oaken pulpit. The Prefect of the 
refectory, who was usually the ProvedUore, stood 
during all the time of the meal in the centre, his 
keen eye peering into every comer, and loudly 
naming some culprit who was whispering to his 
neighbour. Such supervision was indeed necessary, 
for some of us were disorderly enough. 

When the clatter had subsided and the dock 
was on the stroke of one, the Prefect would 
call out abruptly, MaHyrologium ! and the reader, 
with delighted alacrity, seized on a well-thumbed 
Latin volume and recited the history set for the 
day, winding up with, Et alii^ aliorv/m plurimo- 
rum, etc., a formula which was eagerly watched 
for, as a nervous performer would often say 
aliborv/m, to the enjoyment of the crowd. It 
was insisted that the true reading was ''many 
more of 'em." This antique custom has long 
since disappeared. Talk rages instead, always 
the case where " forty are feeding like one." 

Next followed two hours of exercise in the 
playground, heartily enjoyed by our muscular 
fellows, who were never weary of the games. 
Particular friends, with no taste for these violent 
exercises, walked up and down. The three 
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Prefects walked up and down also, on the short 
promenade close by the door of the College. At 
half-past two there came half an hoar's study 
in the study-place, followed by " evening schools/' 
which lasted till half-past four. Then came 
''bread and beer/' as it was called, a sort of 
snack in the refectory. The beer was what is 
called ''small/' and not very palatable. It was 
made on the premises, and was good of its 
kind. On Tuesdays and Thursdays a family 
from the village, called "the Eenricks," who 
seemed to inherit the privilege, exhibited on tables 
in the refectory a fine display of "tarts" and 
confectionery, where the gourmands of the school 
would recklessly expend all their resources. The 
sixpence per week served out to the "lower 
line/' or three lowest classes, and the one shilling 
to the bigger boys, was usually devoted to this 
purpose. These delicacies, I must say, richly 
deserved their popularity, notably the delicious 
cranberry and green currant tarts, with their 
toothsome flakey paste. There was a delicate 
little macaroni sort of cake in shape of an S, 
which was also in high favour at Christmas. 
The Eenrick baskets were usually cleared off, 
the proprietors being "sold out," as it is called. 
Setting aside all early prejudices and bojdsh 
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appreciation, I think now that I have never since 
found anything to rival the flavour and treatment 
of those early green currant tarts. Do they still 
go on ? I know not. 

After the recreation came a quarter of an hour's 
"visit" in the chapel, and then the "night 
studies/' lasting an hour and a half. This was 
always an acceptable time. The hard day's 
work was over: the lights were blazing; there 
was a tone of placid comfort and tranquillity. 
When at seven o'clock the welcome bidding 
was heard, "Put up your books," every one did 
so with alacrity and enjoyment Then came 
supper, always an agreeable meal ; more hot milk 
and cold; the welcome pat of butter to make 
that always welcome dish, "potatoes and butter," 
more acceptable, with a block of stout and strong 
cheese. This simple fare, again, was heartily 
appreciated, no one desiring better, save some 
epicureans. Sometimes our Prefect, being in high 
good humour, would call out abruptly, ''Talking ! " 
which at once took the bolt off our jaws, and 
the exuberant roar of voices broke out At 
that time there was a general exhilaration. Then 
followed the welcome hour's recreation in the 
play-rooms or, in summer time, in the playground. 
We have heard of dwra messorum Uia — "Oh, 
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the tough insides of reapers;" but more wonder- 
ful to me seemed the perfect carelessness and 
impunity with which these youths — myself in- 
cluded — after this full meal would instantly engage 
in the most violent exercises, at handball, rushing 
about, coats off, twisting and jumping, without 
inconvenience. At this pleasant season we would 
have our band practice, or repair to the reading- 
room, or would gather round some Prefect and 
discuss the particular political crisis of the hour, 
that is, the College politics, which were exciting 
enough. At half-past eight there were night 
prayers in the chapel, according to an old-fashioned 
form, in some forgotten book of prayer, which 
have often struck me as being the best I have ever 
tnet with : they were so simple, direct, and telling. 
A short, very shorty little meditation read by 
one of the upper "form" followed. These, too, 
were admirable for their point and practical cha- 
racter. They always concluded with, "Examine 
yourselves, and see," eta, at which an instinctive 
movement of restlessness set in among the lower 
ranks. And so to bed at nine o'clock 

"By the way, as I am at it now, I may as 
well state the whole ceremony of our going to 
bed. After we had once quitted the chapel, 
we all bore along in one great stream, yet still 

5 
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in perfect order, upstairs, at every landing of 
which a Prefect would be stationed — ^generally 
the lower masters. Great indeed would be the 
low rumbling of the hob-nailed shoes along the 
floor of the dormitory, and incessant the stream 
as it poured off in the different directions, each 
to his own crib. After it had subsided, and the 
smart rattle of the wooden latch was heard as 
the door shut to on the last boy, we would 
hear the tramp of the Prefect coming to recite 
the de profund/is — to which all would answer 
— and then he would 'come rovmd,' that is, put 
out the gas, leaving us in utter darkness, and 
bring his dark lantern and look into each recess 
to see who were in bed. This done, we would 
be left to rest and sleep off the fatigues of the 
day ; and indeed I can safely say I never enjoyed 
sleep so much as I did in those little ham- 
mocks three feet by six, or leave a bed with 
such reluctance as when at half-past five the 
unwelcome rattle would call us up. Seldom 
did any one complain of a sleepless night, and 
if one did occasionally awake at midnight, he 
would be sure to hear the noiseless step of 
the ever-watchful Prefect with his lantern, imper- 
ceptible save to such quick practised ears as ours." 
Such was the old Stonyhurst day. It seems 
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to me that by way of regular discipline, and 
without regard to what was actually taught, 
nothing could have been better. For I believe 
the true basis of school training is not so much 
what is actually taught, as the fashion of what 
is taught. It is the machinery for learning that 
should be fitted and worked. 

Few could conceive the unceasing difficulties 
that attended the shifting movements of such 
a mass of beings, nearly two hundred in number, 
and which were through the day constantly 
passing from place to place — ^from the class-rooms 
to the playground, from the playground to 
the refectory or chapel, or to the dormitories. 
This passage was always done in the most 
orderly way, in long, single file, and took some 
six or eight minutes to accomplish. But it was 
a heavy tax on our painstaking superiors. Every 
one had their post at the end of a passage 
or at the top of a staircase all along the way ; 
and it was perfectly understood that any absence 
or failure to attend would lead to breaches of 
discipline. The hard-worked three Prefects were, 
of course, unable to supply all these demands, 
so the masters had to take up their positions 
all along the line. This was a very wearing 
because constantly recurring duty. These 
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processions^ I calculated, occurred about a score 
of times in the long day. 

At one time we were drilled regularly by a 

retired sergeant, who used to come over from 

Clitheroe once a week or so in the summer. 

He was a racy character, this sergeant, and his 

accent and directions caused much amusement 

to his pupils. '' Heads up, belly in, back straight ! 

At the word tow" — pronounced so as to rhyme 

to bough — *'step one pace to the rcure! Tow!'* 

"Awk'erd squad all on ye!" was his favourite 

reproacL There was great disgust when he at 

last appeared without his uniform. We lost all 

respect for him and his ministrations. "Wall," 

he said to Mr. Speakman, "let the young gents 

subscribe and buy me a new uniform, and I'll 

wear it for 'em with pleasure." This modest 

proposal was not accepted. On the great Academy 

day we were put through some evolutions for 

the benefit of the guests, and which were but 

indifferently performed, though two retired officers 

were good enough to compliment us, and said 

''they had never seen manceuvres better done 

by the regular army." 

" One of the superiors, Mr. S , was once tricked 

vety nicely. The band used to pay a music- 
master to come and attend their meetings. He 
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belonged to a regiment. Afler some time he said 

to Mr. S that he should like very much to 

come altogether and stop on the premises; and 
if he could get the money to bay himself out of 
the r^ment he would come in a moment This 
he stated to be £10. The idea was entered 
into — subscriptions were collected, and the amount 
was sent off But then it turned out that the 
officers would not let him go, and of course he 
did not think of returning such a trifle as £10." 

I have mentioned Brother Scott — " little Scott " 
—who, from having some early connection with 
drugs, filled the post of apothecary to the estab- 
lishment. He was a character, but a pleasant 
one, with a good heart — good-natured too— a quaint 
dapper little fellow, brisk, fuU of talk, with some 
odds and ends about doctors whom he had met. 
Often have I heard his account of some eminent 
surgeon — Majendie, was it ? — at the hospital, where 
some unfortunate was suffering some mysterious 
affection of the brain which no one could discover. 
The eminent one gave but a single glance, and 
said, "Give me the trepanning instrument!" 
What result followed I forget, but he affected us 
with a mysterious awe as he said the words, " Give 
me the trepanning instrument." He had his little 
" shop " or laboratory, where he retailed, with his 
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physic, scraps and fag ends of gossip, all important 
to him. "Great news," he would say; "mind, 
it's a secret — mum — don't quote me, but the 
Provincial is coming next week." When I was 
paying a visit to the College, he came to my 
room "for a chat." Then, after a time, with 
mystery, " Must go now — remarks might be made," 
and disappeared. He was one of the figures of 
the place. I see his dapper little figure every- 
where. Long after, when he came to see me in 
London, his afiectionate joy, as he recalled the 
old days, was quite touching. 

How little do boys, who are mostly selfish, think 
of the anxieties they so carelessly excite at home. 
This mention of Br. Scott reminds me that at one 
time I became a little unwell ; probably something 
disagreed. Dr. Pindar was the accredited physician, 
of whom I suspect the little brother had but a 
poor opinion, and it was required at home that 
I should be taken to some one of note at the 
adjoining town of Preston. This was jojrful news 
for the invalid, who was quite sound and certainly 
fit to enjoy a day's outing. Mr. McClune, of the 
bristling whiskers, with another and myself were 
the occupants of the chaise during a fourteen 
miles' drive. I was taken to the physician, a 
gentlemanly, good-looking young man, who 
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pronounced oracularly that it was "a func- 
tionary derangement of the liver." I was not 
told this, but it was written over textually to my 
parent, whom the awful words threw into an 
agony of apprehension. She was for setting off 
there and then. We had a fine dinner at The 
Bull, to which I, in spite of the '* functionary de- 
rangement," did astonishing justice. An agreeable 
remedy was ordered; for every day at dinner 
Brother James came solemnly to my place and 
filled me out a tablespoonful of brandy, which was 
very acceptable. 

The "lay brothers" were old-fashioned types, 
also excellent, worthy people, performing the 
general duties of attendance — and they were 
arduous enough — without fee or hire. It was, 
indeed, an astonishing thing to see in this com- 
mercial country of ours a vast establishment of 
this kind, where every one concerned, from the 
highest to the lowest, was working gratuitously, 
on the principle of religious duty. I recollect one 
of the masters of a great public school visiting 
the place, inquiring about the duties, etc., then 
saying, "Now, what do they give you for all 
this?" and his almost incredulous astonishment 
when he was told of the real state of things. 
There was Brother Wilkinson too, with his portly 
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figure and fiill-moon face, who always rises before 
me as he carries the huge jug of port wine negus, 
which he sets down on the board at the "good 
suppers." Then there was James the tailor, and I 
think another James, who was accountant-general 
and kept " the books." Forty pounds a year was 
the really modest pension. All these things quick- 
ened one's enjoyment of life. Monotonous as each 
day's course might be, there was always some- 
thing dramatic turning up. We had, of course, 
all our particular dearest friends, and enemies 
also. 

A custom of these primeval times, rigidly carried 
out, was what was called the ** correction " of books, 
and, indeed, of all "printed matter." The illus- 
trated papers used to be sent to the boys, but they 
were handed to them in an almost comic state 
of mutilation. The scissors were freely used, with 
the result of large gaps. Any book was treated 
in the same way when it arrived. If it were 
thought desirable that we should have it to read, 
it was handed over to some good-natured member 
of the commimity, who undertook its " correction." 
A leaf or so was usually sacrificed, and sentences 
here and there erased. Of course, our Virgils, 
Horaces, Juvenals, etc., were all "for the use of 
the Dauphin/' so there was no difficulty there. 
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This sound practice has been set aside, I believe 
from its cumbrousness, and the absolute impossi* 
bilitj of carrying it out. From habit, we all 
accepted the system, as though it belonged to the 
immutable order of things, even outside. 

Half way down the corridor was a very good 
reading-room, well . stocked with volumes, history 
and essays, but all of which were dealt with in 
the same way. Indeed, our excellent masters took 
unwearied pains to make us, and keep us, good. 
To this institution I owe an introduction to a 
realm of enchantment, to the series known as 
" Constable's Miscellany," with its " Hall's Voyages," 
the story of "La Vendue," and other adventures, 
not a word of which I have forgotten. I recall 
the binding even, buff back and marbled sides. 
" Dr. Arnold's Life " was a favourite book of mine. 
I was deeply interested in that remarkable man. 
One of "the monitors" always presided in the 
reading-room, and enforced, or tried to enforce, 
silence. Li the fatal year of the "riots" — which 
later we used to recall as other people would the 
great Birmingham riots — the earliest symptom was 

in the reading-room, when Bob W kept on 

talking in a loud voice, and declined to obey the 
monitor. 

One of my friends had ^ smuggled in " a novel. 
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a real novel It was Cooper's " The Red Rover," 
which he lent to a select and trusted few. How 
enchantinglj adventurous was it. I devoured the 
story, reserving it always as a bonne bouche for 
the last twenty minutes or so of " night studies," 
when work had been got through and one felt 
entitled to a little relaxation. In the philosophic 
days, I remember reading with equal delight 
" Corinne," and being much affected by its tender 
scenes. I think it was almost the only novel in 
the Arundel Library, save, of course, Walter Scott's, 
and had probably been overlooked. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIRST CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

|T was now drawing on to Christmas, and 
nothing was so much talked of and antici* 
pated as "The Plays." To this festival time we 
looked forward with intense delight and even 
longing; and I, who had not yet seen the per- 
formance, heard all day long from every one tales 
of the enchantments that were in store for us. 

Most delightful of all things to look back to 
are these festival seasons, which rise before me now 
bathed in that soft light of romance which plays 
on the visions of childhood. This welcome relief 
from severe discipline and routine drudgery sup- 
plied an almost exquisite enjoyment. We had a 
regular season of plays at Christmas time, lasting 
for some eight or ten days, during which a tragedy 
or melodrama, a comedy, a farce, and one or two 
other pieces, were " got up," with scenery, dresses, 
and decorations. This custom the form and 
pressure of the time has abolished, which is to 
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be regretted, as it was a wholesome and refining 
form of education. This role was owing to the 
difficulties of transit, to say nothing of the old- 
fashioned feeling that once at school you were cut 
off from home till the regular period of return. 
Now the too affectionate parents must have their 
boy with them at the holy season. At Shrovetide, 
however, some pieces are performed. 

The grand central idea was that of " the Boxes/' 
Every well-regulated parent or guardian was 
bound to equip and store a box, large or small, 
for the " dear boy " now so far off, to console him, 
as it were, for his baffled affections, since he was 
presumed to be pining for dear papa and mamma 
at home. He was, of course, doing nothing of the 
sort, but writing letter after letter, with directions 
for the composition of his box. Some of these 
were gigantic things — such as Edmund Waterton 
received — stored with goose-pies, brawn, and other 
delicacies; others modest Some, indeed, were 
perforce treated as Mrs. Hubbard did her faithful 
animal : " So the poor dog had none." Dear, faith- 
ful, affectionate hearts at home ! What a scene of 
thoughtful care and anticipatory enjoyment — far 
beyond what Masters Tom and Harry felt as they 
revelled in the dainties — from the mere thought 
of how pleased their far-off boys would be ! These 
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combined boxes made quite a cargo, and required 
almost Herculean enterprise to deal with. 

I recall quite a picturesque scene in this connec- 
tion. It was six o'clock of one of the dark grey 
winter evenings, when I chanced to cross the 
Haddon-Hall-like court. The lights were already 
twinkling in the mullioned windows, the shadowy 
towers loomed out mistily, the crimson curtains 
of the picture gallery were drawn dose, the light 
behind coming through. I was crossing the court, 
when I noted great bustle, with figures and lanterns 
moving about under the porch. A huge waggon 
was looming at the door, seen through the great 
archway, and men were busily unloading the 
Christmas boxes, some of which, of all sizes and 
patterns, lay on the ground. It was a stirring, 
effective scene, and I looked on — my own might 
have been among them — ^with sympathy and 
delight. 

Many, such as came from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, contained great game-pies, huge oUa 
podridas of all known good things designed on 
a grand scale. Others were modest, and held, 
perhaps, a small cake, with fruit and sweets and 
such things. It must have cost 'the unfortunate 
parents much trouble and thought to know exactly 
what would suit their "darling boy." On one 
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occasion I received a little puzzle-box^ which after 
many experiments was at last opened, and revealed 
some fifty sixpences. Waterton's grand pie was 
really Gargantuan. The goose-pie became legendary, 
almost. There was a grand '* gorge " offered to his 
friends, which was disposed of with such zeal, that 
all the guests were taken ill in the night. 

A large schoolroom was set apart for the boxes, 
where they were laid out in order, to which visits 
were allowed at stated periods. I distinctly recall 
the mixed flavours in this chamber, compounded 
of oranges — ^the strongest— oakes, raisins, nuts^ etc. 
The limiting the visits made no appreciable differ- 
ence, for every one loaded themselves with these 
choice dainties. It was indeed astonishing that 
no one was ill, for the consumption went on all 
day long. There was room besides for the " good 
suppers " and " lemonades." 

During the magic time of expectancy, some 
three weeks before this Christmas, one of the huge 
fellows in rhetoric, in his blue coat and gilt 
buttons, made his appearance one night after 
supper, in our second play-room, with a pencil 
and book. The object of this visit was to collect 
subscriptions for the theatre and the approaching 
Christmas entertainments. It was James Payne. 
What recollections does this name call up ! It 
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brings before me the strange giants, as they 
seemed, who used to move so grandly, and whom 
the little boys were only too proud to serve and 
to oblige. There was also Cagny, and the giant 
Brindle, since a popular army chaplain, and Denis 
Fitzgerald, my namesake, with James Macan, and 
others, all in their blue tail-coats, who have 
passed from my recollection utterly. How well 
I recollect Payne, as he seated himself on a table 
with the Prefect beside him, we all crowding 
round, the bright lights shining over us! We 
little fellows were only too happy at being allowed 
to subscribe, and so he scribbled us down, calling 
us all by our names so condescendingly, as it 
seemed to us. As I came up, " Well," says he, 
" what will yoVi give me ? " I named at once the 
sum of two shillings, which, I believe, nearly every 
one gave ; and he must have netted a good sum ; 
and having put us all down, he set off for the next 
playroom, to repeat the process there. 

Yet one more glimpse have I now of this distant 
time. " I recall one Sunday night, a week or so 
before Christmas, when we were all in our play- 
rooms, about half an hour before night studies. 
And here in our different amusements, and amid 
the din of voices, did we hear a strange bumping, 
sounding hollow, overhead, just as if the ceiling 
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was coming down. Bump, bump, it went on, as 
of many feet going incessantly. I remember our 
utter astonishment at this incessant work, which 
continued until we left the room. We never knew 
what it was until Christmas time. The stage was 
just over our heads, and they had been practising 
the country dance in Speed the Plough. Oh, it 
was magnificent ! and that brings me now to what 
all this has been prefatory to ; that play of Speed 
the Plough, How that country dance used to 
delight me, and delights me still to think of, the 
more so as it reminds me of another that came 
in later years, in another play, Chiy Mannering ! 
But that dance in Speed the Plough so suited our 
Stonyhurst notions, and was so dramatically done." 
I always recall my delight and astonishment 
when introduced to our stage and theatre for the 
first tima The image of that crimson proscenium, 
bathed in a flood of light at the festive season, 
seems always associated with nights of pleasure 
almost enchanting. The first night of the merry 
Christmas season was delightful. Our eyes rested 
with anticipatory enjoyment on the exhilarating 
crimson proscenium, on the draperies of the no less 
cheerful crimson curtain bordered with yellow. 
It always descended abruptly on the catastrophe 
with a noisy rattle. Overhead, in the centre, was 
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a medallion, with the names of dramatists, Shake- 
speare, Colman, Sheridan, and Morton. Why 
it was Colman and Morton, and not Goldsmith 
and Congreve, we never speculated, but the 
selection now seems a capricious one. The reason 
no doubt was that Morton and Colman were vastly 
popular and their pieces exactly suited to our 
requirements. There were reclining nymphs sup- 
porting the draperies; on the side were Grecian 
temples, with many pillars, with more, draperies 
which had rich golden fringes, and on the inner 
portion, next the stage doors — real ''practicable" 
stage doors, mind you — there were tall figures of 
Comedy and Tragedy. The stage projected well 
forward in front of the curtain, with two short 
flights of steps which led to the floor. There 
were two Greek vases, cut in profile, which gave 
a finish to the whole. Below was the orchestra, 
where music was performed between the acts. 
It was really a very pretty and effective theatre, 
and artistic too. The new one of our day, though 
pleasing of its kind, has more the air of '' a fit up " 
stage, and not the solid look of the old one. 

Under the amphitheatre of benches where we sat, 
and which rose to the ceiling, was the storehouse 
where during the year the whole were laid up in 
ordinary. Here reposed too the " rollers " of the 

6 
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innumerable scenes, the " side scenes " and all the 
"properties." Of the side scenes I recall well 
were two sets, which were drawn forward or 
backwards in grooves, one serving for an interior, 
the other for open air. That is to say, they were 
garnished with trees and foliage, so that the street 
or market place had always a sylvan air. Every 
scene had, in fact, to fit itself in Procrustean fashion 
to them as best they could. On their back they had 
the rocks " of a cavern " where the brigands laid 
their plans. The roller was a very convenient way 
of changing the scene, though sometimes the rope 
would slip off the wheel, and a catastrophe 
occurred. Dear old stage ! what unalloyed hours 
of pleasure we have owed to it. For how many 
years did not the sight of that front bring with 
it the most exhilarating delights ! How often 
and often did I tread its boards ! At times it was 
like a home. We lived in it during the month 
or so of preparation. For years after I left I used 
to return and take my part regularly in the pieces, 
being now*" billed" as a sort of " star " performer, 
and surely never was "star" more heartily or 
more affectionately greeted. I have since played 
to all sorts and conditions of audiences, have 
wandered hither and thither lecturing, with more 
or less acceptance; but my eyes ever fondly 
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turn back to my old Stonyhurst hearers and 
applauders. 

I have carefully kept all the recording bills 
of these delightful seasons. Such are the most 
potent reminders we have. They raise the old 
tender ghosts and shadows of the past Elia 
has described this in his meditation on the faded 
characters of an old play bill. On this opening 
night we had a very " strong bill " indeed. 

This, then, is the first night of the Christmas 
season 1 such freshness and exuberance ; every one in 
the house present — even those who care not for such 
things, even those who have not a note of music 
in them, old and young, all are here; strangers 
too, just arrived that day or the day before, all 
moving about with faces which, as the bright 
lights played on them, seemed flashing literally 
with good humour and exuberance of spirits; 
such good humour on that night; the idea being 
in every one's mind of the many, many nights 
to come of which this was the foretaste. 

Our eyes were eagerly fixed on the cheerful 
red curtain, when the comer was drawn aside, 
and from the dark abyss behind came forth a 
figure arrayed in rich crimson velvet and snowy 
ermine, a Spanish cap and plume of nodding 
feathers; it was all bejewelled and starred and 
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seemed to glitter. Another astonishment and 
delight to me. I knew not who he was; but 
it was whispered round that this was Clare, our 
romantic tragedian, come forth to speak the 
rhymed prologue. How we hung on every word ! 
for he had finely modulated tones. 

Speed the Plough, one of the stock pieces of 
the house, Hnmlet, and The Wrong Box, composed 
the programme. Hamlet was a great business 
indeed — ^the ill-fated prince being "discharged" 
by the present Father Clare, who was then con- 
sidered a very fine actor, of great tragic gifts. He 
had then, I remember, the same veiled voice he 
has now, with a great pathos and power of 
affecting his hearers. The Queen and Ophelia, 
it is true, had become male relations of some sort, 
a grotesque notion which may cause a snule; but 
what did we care — ^we knew little or nothing 
of the play; it was all new, and there was the 
ghost, stirring action, murders, eta Some of the 
little boys were terribly affected by the ghost — 
one screamed out, I think. Clare had grave 
gestures, and fire and passion, and we all assumed 
that he was not very far behind the regulars on 
the stage. I remember on its first performance I, 
who had got by this time to be a forward, " cheeky " 
young fellow, was ready to give my opinion on 
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any subject. I had seen and read the play long 
before, and was eagerly describing the incidents: 
"Hamlet's father, you know, was murdered; he 
suspected his uncle ; then the ghost appeared, and 
told him that it was so. He then got up a play 
representing the murder-room." At this point 
a "big boy," named Nathan Brown, who was 
leisurely peeling an orange, coolly threw the rind 
right at me, and it struck me on the face. He 
was twice my size and age, so there was nothing 
to be done but to "grin and bear it." "It's a 
shame for you," I said. "Well," he said, "hold 
your tongue then I I don't want you to be telling 
me the whole story and spoiling my pleasure." 
Sufferance was the badge of the smaller boys, 
and thus we learned daily some rough lessons. 

In Speed the Plough, " Bob Handy " was " dis- 
charged" by Edward Berkeley with much spirit. 
I caU him up now in his green coat and gilt 
buttons, his gay raillery, manners, and even daily 
life being well adapted to it. He did it 
admirably. He was indeed the light comedian 
of the party. Then there was Theodore, or 
" Sap " Arundell, as he was called, as " Sir 
Abel Handy," with spectacles, quavering voice, 
and general doddering, arrayed in the old- 
fashioned coat of rich peach-blossom silk, and 
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silver-headed cane. I see hmi now ! The fashion 
in which he used to say, "At him, Bob /" delighted 
us hugely. Then there was "Farmer Ashfield/' 
given by James Macan — the ponderously virtuous 
farmer — in a red waistcoat of course, and who 
would say, thumping his breast, *'Thee hasn't it 
here, mon ; " which we all admired and took quite 
seriously. And the other rustic with his, " What 
will Mra Groondy say?** which delighted us all, 
and of course became a stock phrase in the school, 
as it is in real life. Swift was '' Lord Speakwell.'' 
I laughed till my young sides ached. Lord Speak- 
well, whose sex had been ingeniously changed, 
and who had been fashioned out of an old maid, 
had a aiiccis fou, I see hi/m, mincing along in 
his silver-grey silk coat. Then there was the 
gloomy "Morrington" by Clare, to be the *' Hamlet " 
of a night or two later, to which he imparted 
the proper gloomy and tragic complexion. 

But I briug back with special pleasure the 
scene at the close of the second act, when old 
Shepherd, the music-master, behind scenes, struck 
up on his fiddle the jig which gave its name to 
the play ; a stage fiddler simulating in front, and 
all the characters trooping in to join in a rural 
dance. The whole was most picturesque; the 
old English dresses moving about and crossing 
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and performing all the evolutions with much 
spirit — ^now Farmer Ashfield tramping it down 
the middle, Swift making fantastic steps, the 
meny tune exciting all the spectators to keep 
time with their heels. It seemed never likely to 
stop, and as they danced, the drop scene came 
down slowly and shut them out from our view. 
But it had to be raised again promptly, and the 
dance repeated. 

Bob Handy, or Edward Berkeley, came forward 
and spoke that beautiful — ^as it seemed to us — 
commentary on the play : "* If forgiveness be a 
holy attribute of our nature, which ennobles our 
nature, may we not hope to obtain pardon for our 
errors here ? " This for long rang in our ears. I 
thought it one of the finest, most pathetic things 
in the world. Down came the rattling curtain with 
its yellow border and shut them all out, leaving 
us to reflect on this interesting play, and to in- 
dulge a pride in our Stonyhurst theatre and actors. 

Clare was always associated with these triumphs 
of his on the stage. In appearance, he was 
thought to be like the pictures of Shelley; he 
had dreamy ways, and a melodious voice. He 
was considered, and justly, our prime elocutionist. 
The rumour went about that there was something 
almost superhuman in his mastery of this part 
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of Hamlet; its length was tremendous, and it 
was presumed many a vigil was devoted to it. 
He was supposed to be " worn out," by the burden 
of his labours, and it was whispered that stimu- 
lating drinks had to be supplied "to keep him 
up/' I know we followed him with our eyes 
as he moved about in his ordinary clothes, a 
mysterious being. Indeed, all our performers of 
tragic characters were thus glorified in the cold 
light of day, and the prosaic attire of ordinaiy life. 
How welcome too that old farce, The Wrong 
Box, which also seems to me now a most diverting 
laughter-moving performance, with an inimitable 
negro, and his tipsy speech, beginning, Lady plums 
and gentle plums, and the box, always going 
astray, which was sent by a waggon called 
'* Mouldy's Iron DeviL" It was the tradition that 
the booking-clerk, reading out the invoice, should 
mention a case containing '' hair oil, bears' grease, 
pomatum," etc., and his comrade promptly added 
the direction, "Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, 
Lancashire," which gentle " wheeze " caused roars 
of laughter. How we enjoyed these things ! How 
dismal was the last night too — last of the pleasant 
season. What with the Christmas boxes, chests 
of delicacies sent from home, and the perpetual 
liberty and ease of the mornings and afternoons, 
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the constant munchings and good suppers, and the 
delightful plays that wound up each day, we had 
grown into a sort of epicurean ease. Sometimes 
a good-natured, indulgent Rector would add on 
a day or two, and on this last night the fall of 
the curtain was waited with feverish interest. 
But all depended on that. If no one appeared, 
the thing was closed. But when some one would 
come forward in front to "give out" a play for 
the next night, he was saluted with shouts of 
rapturous gratitude. More often there was the 
long delay, and then the Rector and other dons 
would rise from their places and depart silently. 
Then we knew the worst, and with ill-suppressed 
mutterings and groanings would follow. The 
next morning the "long sleep" was abolished, 
the pleasant lamps were out, and the strict routine 
of lessons began once more. 

All this, as I have said, concerned our first year, 
when I was, as it were, looking on from a distance. 
Being in the lower class, I had no part in these 
jocund revels. But with the next year I was 
moved up into Syntax and " the higher line ; " I was 
duly qualified, and took part in some stirring 
scenes. 

During this winter the authorities made an 
arrangement that was intended for our instruction 
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and amusement both. A well-known elocutioniflt 
of the day, Mr. Smart, came down and remained 
with us an entire week. Every night before 
supper we assembled in the academy room, 
when our visitor, at the usual green baize table, 
with wax lights, etc., read us a play. We 
had HarrUet, The Tempest, Midsvmmier Night's 
Drecmty and, I think, Venice Preserved, He 
was a somewhat dry reciter, of the Macready 
school then in fashion, very different from the 
picturesque, richly coloured methods of Irving and 
his school. With some of his pieces I was 
intensely interested, particularly with the Mid- 
swmmer Night's Drea/m and The Tempest. At 
this moment I can hear him distinctly chanting 
the ever-melodious lines — 

** Onr reyelB now are ended 
And theae our aotora. . • . 
Melted into air." 

They struck me as intensely pathetic or melancholy, 
as though all were ending. On his last night he 
gave us Oammer Ourton's Needle, that most 
ancient of all the comedies, with the humours of 
Roister-Doister, of which we could make nothing. 
Indeed, I fancy the general herd saw little dif- 
ference between these recitations and the enforced 
Sunday's sermon. On the last night our 
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elocutioiiist made a neat farewell speech, and hoped 
that we should "think of Mr. Smart with the 
same gratification that Mr. Smart would always 
think of us." 

By the close of the year I was fully acclimatized 
and had become quite identified with the College, its 
ways, manners, games and the rest. I was almost 
sorry to leave the place. There were a few, with 
parents afar off, who were to stay ; and, in spite of 
the attractions of home and family, I envied the 
summer days and walks, the fishing and games, to 
go on all day long for six weeks. 

What associations used those words "common 
key " to arouse ! There was a magic or mystery in 
them. All masters, professors, etc., carried one of 
these " open sesames." Every lock on every door 
was the same; the conunon key opened every- 
thing and led everywhere. A boy in possession 
of such a treasure would be irresistible and 
uncontrolled. Occasiobally, however, some dreamy 
professor would leave his key in the door, to 
be almost on the instant pounced on and captured 
by some lynx-eyed prowler. There was a stand- 
ing reward of a "good breakfast" given to any 
one who found a common key. The unintellectual 
class, which were great at the games and violent 
exercises, always distinguished themselves in this 
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line. No good breakfast was obtained by them for 
prize-answering: that was a forlorn hope; but 
in this way it was feasible. Hence they habituaUy 
and instinctively glanced at every key-hole they 
passed, and this diligence was often rewarded. 
Sometimes the owner recollected himself before 
he had got a few yards away, and returned 
panting, only to find his property gone. The 
lucky finder went proudly to the Minister, and 
laying it down before him claimed his guerdon. 
It was astonishing what a stimulus was this form 
of reward. There was something captivating in 
the racy muffins, coming up in endless succession, 
the coffee, the rolls, the fried bacon and eggs. 
They were content to toil through the whole 
year in some troublesome office to earn this 
slight reward. Good dajrs were more substantial. 
Yet one solitary festival of this kind was thought 
more than ample recompense by the two toiling 
but stalwart lads who " blew " the organ bellows 
all the year round, Sundays and holidays, 
Benedictions, etc. But they had the enjoyment 
of the process, the immunity from sitting and 
kneeling with the rest. He who swung the 
thurible, who carried the candles, who sung in 
the choir, who looked after the football — all 
were rewarded in this acceptable way. These 
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emolumeniary situations were very enjoyable, 
and gave a variety to the daily life. 

A rather picturesque custom was that on St. 
Aloysius's Day, when the best or most considered 
boy for morals, studiousness, and piety delivered 
a "panegyric" on the saint before the whole 
house. One year, I remember, Walter Clifford was 
selected for this duty, which he discharged with 
admirable effect. I see him, in surplice and 
cassock and white gloves, advancing to the altar, in 
the sodality chapel, preceded by acolytes; then 
taking his place at a reading-desk, whence he 
declaimed the piece with good, all but sacerdotal 
effect. This chapel is one of the most interesting 
portions of the building from its massive con- 
struction. 

By the end of six weeks, more or less, usually 
more, we had all returned to the College — and the 
year's work had begun again. There was always 
some excitement or expectation from the changes 
and general shuffle; there were the new offices, 
new masters, etc. Our class was now in what was 
called **the higher line." The boys were, in 
fact, divided into two distinct categories — ^the 
higher and lower lines — seniors and juniors, 
I suppose, who had no communication with each 
other. Even in the great playground a long ridge 
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separated the two departments, and this neither 
was to cross. 

We bad now moved to syntax, bringing our 
master, Mr. UUathome, with us. But, as will be 
seen, this was destined to be a most disastrous and 
unhappy year, such as I have never spent before or 
since, owing to the shocking disorders which 
broke out. These were the well-remembered 
Brick and Clat riots, of which I shall now give a 
short sketch. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BRICKS AND CLATS COMMOTION. 

NOW come to the memorable year of the 
troubles, during which the whole College 
fell into a state of confusion. This was the time 
of the " Brick and Clat " riots, which strange 
title betokened a feud as bitter as ever existed 
between Quelphs and Ghibelines. It seems almost 
incredible now, what scenes and incidents occurred 
during this tumultuous period. The " Brick " 
was the advanced patriot or iTUranaigeant — the 
"Clat," the clerical — voila Vennemi, It was, 
I believe, owing to the introduction of a number 
of insubordinate or tumultuous spirits, who about 
this time came to the College. They brought 
with them a sort of "Land League" insolence 
and wantonness, and were soon defying all 
authority. It would be difficult to give an idea 
of the horrors of that time, of the general license ; 
as well as of the sufferings which the more helpless 
and sensitive of the community had to undergo. 
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The authorities were more or less helpless^ and 
had to tolerate the whole business, being content 
if they succeeded in maintaining order^ stifling 
▼iolent outbreak, which always seemed imminent. 
They were old-fashioned in their ideas and method, 
and literally were at their wits' end to know how 
to encounter the eviL In the journal before 
quoted I find this alarming picture of society at 
the time. The style is a boyish imitation of 
Tacitus, which we were then reading. 

'' Stonyhurst has now become quite demoralized. 
From the strict surveillance kept, and its exdu- 
sion from the world, it is very different from what 
one would imagine it — ^the seat of innocence and 
happiness. In fact, it is now not like a school; 
there is none of that openness and generosity which 
we read of in books ; none of that public spirit for 
bettering the condition of the many. It is a world 
in itself. Everybody is at war with everybody 
else. Everybody glares defiantly at his neighbour. 
I am most unhappy, and wish I was away a 
hundred times. There is the greatest cowardice 
and meanness ; so much so, that we never have 
any fights, etc., as in other schools, where they 
become friends after it is over — ^here a feeling 
of hatred is kept up. They are afiraid to come 
to a fair fight ; but make up for this disadvantage 
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by backbiting and spreading malicious stories about 
their rivals ; worse than all, the most intense selfish- 
ness prevails, which is carried out in every circum- 
stance, each one keeping himself as the only object 
in view. This leads to e veiy extremity of meanness. 
Bespect for superiors they have none ; fear is the 
only motive that actuates them. They always leave 
out Mr. before a name, and talk of * Barrow' or * Wal- 
mesley,' etc. Thus they said that Barrow had aiCted 

most shamefully towards *Mt. ,' one of the boys." 

What directly led to the outbreak I cannot 
distinctly recall But the discontent had long been 
growing up. The occasion, if not the cause, was 
the disappearance one day of the religious books 
which were read out at meals. This daring and 
profane act filled every one with awe and alarm. 
The authorities having obtained some information 
as to the band of persons who were implicated, 
but not as to the individual culprits, announced 
that the entire class should be deprived of '* recrea- 
tion " until the books were restored. This almost 
led to open rebellion. A barbarous chorus used 
to be abruptly intoned on the smallest provocation, 
and " Who stole the hooks t " was yelled at the top 
pitch of a hundred voices. There was adopted, 
too, a regularly organized system of annoyance 
in the case of some unpopular Prefect. On a given 

7 
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signal, when we were assembled in the study- 
place, "scraping" broke out, all the hobnailed 
shoes working together on the floor with terrific 
din. It was impossible to detect any individual 
offender. One might pity the poor Prefect who 
had to encounter this persecution. 

Things gradually went fix)m bad to worse. We 
were ranged in two camps, the supporters of law 
and order and the disaffected. These hostile 
parties never spoke to each other, and never met 
without interchanging hostile glances. As in 
similar cases in the world outside, the violent, 
though smaller in numbers, succeeded in completely 
terrorizing their opponents. These latter, many 
of them stalwart fellows enough, might have readily 
succeeded in overpowering the others ; one gallant 
fellow fought with great success an opponent 
double his size. But they felt that they were 
not supported, and that those over them were 
anxious to conciliate the enemy. A few such 
combats, properly winked at, would have had a most 
wholesome effect, and possibly ended the business. 

It went on for a while, and never was there a 
more miserable, painful time. No Clat could 
pass a knot of Bricks ^ without receiving the 
grossest insults. A few, among whom was myself, 
tried for a time to observe a neutral attitude, but 
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this soon became impossible. One of the party 
invented specially an opprobrious pass-word, which 
was used whenever one of these obnoxious " time- 
servers " approached. " What did the Lord say 
to Moses ? " Answer. " Why, that a double face 
is worse than a Clat." Our superiors were styled 
contemptuously " the Socmen," pronounced " Sauce- 
men." They contended there was a system of 
spying and " telling," i.e. " Clatting " in their ex- 
pressive language, for which I firmly believe there 
was no foundation. But, oh, the misery of these 
days ! Life was almost a burden. 

It was indeed, as I wrote in the diary, a most 
horrible state of things ; I almost shudder to look 
back to it. One half the boys in the higher line 
would not . speak to or hold any communication 
with the other, all the public games were suspended, 
and there was nothing but plotting and enmities 
going on, and this for a whole year. 

" It happened to be our first year in the higher 
line, and, as I said, a most wretched year it was. 
It was about Easter, or rather a little before Holy 
week, and we had made up our cricket matches 
some months before. As the Brick mania had not 
broken out until the matches had been made up, 
it may be imagined what plotting there was and 
what confusion when Bricks and Clats found 
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themselves cheek by jowl in these clubs or 
matches^ and, in the ordinary coarse of things, 
destined to remain so. The Bricks, as they had 
the stronger hand, soon began to settle the matter 
rather summarily, and to turn out all such in- 
dividuals as were obnoxious to them. Some, as 
was natural, would not go, and others did. But 
I, as I was an indifferent but enthusiastic player, 
had got up with some others a snug, quiet little 
club or match of very second-rate players, and this 
we called the fifth match. 

*' I was looking forward with great gusto to the 
coming season, when all these tumults of a sudden 
came to a head. It, of course, showed itself in 
degree in our little match, for our secretary and 
money-taker, Weymouth Thelwall, I discovered 
one morning, had become an open and avowed 
Brick. For myself, I was in a most singular 
position, one that was unique in the College; I 
was neither a Brick nor a Clat, and, strange to say, 
was actually acknowledged for a neutral, while no 
one else was. I might also have continued so all 
the time; I had many friends among both sides, 
Percy Magan, Eastwood, etc., and other leading 
Bricks. One dark evening, about a fortnight 
before Easter, we had just come tumbling down 
from supper to the playrooms, which were all lit 
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up and sparkling, and had a warm, cheerful, and 
comfortable look. There was the usual bustle and 
rushing about, boys coming down, boys coming in, 
boys going out. I was wrong in saying a fort- 
night, it was just the Monday in Holy Week, and 
schools were to be over on Wednesday. Yet, though 
this was a long recreation, namely, from Wednesday 
morning till the Monday after Low Sunday, I 
did not look forward to it with the usual enjoy- 
ment I looked to such things. Hereafter, I 
reckoned and counted on it as a time for repose 
and games of chevy chase, and more especiaUy on 
the two hours and a half long schools on the 
Wednesday morning, when we bounded forth to 
the playground, living on the prospect of the 
long unbroken recreation time before us. Then 
there were the long studies when we could indulge, 
and when I laid out for myself a little occasional 
reading. Then also there were the long evenings 
and nights for sitting up in the chapel, or singing 
up in the choir on our tenor bench with J. P. 
Murphy and little Mr. Meagher. There were a 
hundred such enjoyments as these; cricket, too, with 
games made up in the cool of the evening by us 
of the first match with the masters after vespers. 
WeU, then, I had come down firom supper with 
the other boys, and had been down the gallery 
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and had just entered (passing Mr. Speakman, who 
always stood lounging about at this time outside 
the playroom door). I had entered and was just 
preparing to go down to the reading-room to enjoy 
a snug evening there by the fire, for I was secre- 
tary, when my classmate, poor L , came up to 

me almost crying and told me they had turned 
him out of the match. Now, for the last few 
weeks, I had grown thoroughly disgusted with 
the Bricks and their doings, even though I enjoyed, 
as I have said, the enviable position of neutral. 
One of them had given me several cautions lately 
about my * being so much with the Clats,* fully 
expecting I was on the high road to becoming a 

Brick. So when I heard L *s story, especially 

when the poor fellow had been so persecuted lately, 
though naturally I know I am rather quiet, I 
never was in such a state of rage before, and with 
a spirit I did not believe myself capable of, I 
walked straight up to where Thelwall and some 
others of the match were, and told them that I 
would go too, and would not stay any longer with 
them. Thelwall remonstrated very quietly, and 
said, of course I could do as I liked, but that they 
did not want me to go, and would be very glad if 
I stayed. This he mentioned because I said that 
I saw what they were at, and that they would 
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soon turn me out too. They certainly behaved 
very fairly to me. But that was a fatal step for 
me. I was no longer a neutral ; I was now ranked 

with the Clats, and now began my miseries. L 

was dreadfully cut up, and as white as a sheet. 
I always had a pity and friendship for him. We 
then, rather foolishly, I must own, walked osten- 
tatiously up and down the playroom, a common 
practice, as the room was of decent length, and 
being paved with flags and rather cold, it was a 
pleasant exercise. The news of my retirement 
soon went round, and as we turned at the end of 

the playroom, P M , who was seated on the 

end of a table with some of his Brick friends, now 
called out to me, ' Oh, so you have gone and 
turned Clat,' or some remark to that effect. I 
was in a desperate rage, as may be imagined, and 
continued my walk up and down, fuming— the 
excitement of the moment being just sufficient to 
keep down any uncomfortable feeling I might 
have. As we were passing and repassing, a 
welcome Godsend came to release me. I saw Mr. 
Etheredge blinking at me from the door and 
beckoning to me. This was to come and practise 
for the Holy Week ceremonies, which were to 
come off on Wednesday, and I had been appointed 
assistant-thurifer, to my great delight 
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" During the whole of this week, at other times 
most delightful, I passed a wretched time, 
miserable in the extreme; I was, however, con- 
stantly in the sacristy, which was a sort of retreat 
for me, but the playground! it was horrible. I 
remember in the dark evenings of that week, and 
one in particular, three or four figures were kicking 
the football lazily from one to the other; they 
were hardly visible in that cold, dusky evening. 
It wanted about ten minutes to Tenebrae, and 
a good many of the boys had already gone in, and 

only we few remained — S was among them, 

my enemy, who always disliked me, and I him." 

A conspicuous figure in these troubled times 
was Mr. Speakman, the first Prefect. He had 
the reputation of being what is called homme 
de poigne, and was presumed to be capable of 
dealing with rioters. A peculiar figure, tall, and 
very yellow of face, stooping as he walked, and 
seeming to throw himself forward on each leg 
alternately. The most curious note was the nose, 
sharpened almost to razor-like conditions, and 
this, of course, the mob, following its usual 
instincts, seized on as an emblem or token, asso- 
ciating him always with something nasal It 
seemed whetted. He set himself to his work ; 
but though Draconian enough, he had little 
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success, and was, indeed, completely baffled. He 
lacked the auaviUT in modo, and was, I fancy, 
after all rather a weak man. I saw clearly 
that he had a dislike to me personally, which 
was unreasonable, and showed a lack of instinct, 
as I was on the side of law and order. For 
some mysterious reason he was known as 
" Straight," or " Old Straight," though there was 
little about him to suggest such a name. He 
worked, however, most conscientiously, and did 
his best in a most disagreeable, and even painful 
situation, and at last went his way, leaving things 
in the confusion in which he found them. No 
one, of course, did him justice. 

There was an irreverent song on one of the 
superiors — indeed, on the highest of all — which 
shows how demoralized was the public sense — 

•• A — ^y B — w had a very long noee, 

And a yery long nose had he, had he, 
And he oaUed for the Brieki^ and he called for the ClatB^ 

And he called for the Prefects three. 
Every Prefeot had a very long aoourge, 

And a very long soonrge had he, 
And they laid tally-whack on the poor Brick's back, 

On the Bricks so jolly and free. 

Ghobus. 

Hi Tippoo-hoo-hoo-hi-hoo, Bagaboo, 
Hi 1 for the Bengalee I " 

I often wondered what we had to do with " the 
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Bengalee," or " Tippoo," but, as no one questioned 
the introduction, it seemed all correct and appro- 
priate. 

I recall another popular song among the boys 
at the time of the Food Riots, in May, 1847. 

An : *' Mifls Myrtle is going to Marry." 

" Oh weU may the spiinky boys hoot. 
And Borape and make a row, 
For the beef is as filthy as soot. 
And stringy comes up the young -cow. 

** Our meat is as tough as a bear. 
Our itagger is done to a rag. 
Our butter is fuU of the hair. 
That comes from the head of the hag. 

** At breakfast and supper we eat. 
Bread and milk made into a sop, 
And if we complain of the meat 
We are backed by the Minister PopJ* 

Then full chorus in very slow time. 

** So pn]l the darionet stop, 
To accompany Minister Pop, 

Pop, pop, pop. 
To accompany Minister Pop." 

This last verse was the composition of our class- 
mate S. S . 

This song also was very popular at the time 
when the poker was stolen. "Who stole the 
poker ? " was a common question at that time. 

*' The poker went out a-walking, 
All in the midst of the rain. 
In the town it wsa last seen stalking. 
But it never came back again." 
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A strange passage in my diaiy shows how com- 
plete was the demoralization of those days : — 

*' Nothing appears so ridiculous, both to me and 
the boys in general, as that feeling of nobleness 
we read of in books, such as one boy heroically 
suffering punishment for another, and all that sort 
of stuff. I have seen somewhere ' Honesty is the 
best policy' styled an obsolete, old-fashioned 
proverb, never to be mentioned in these days of 
refinement and civilization. Thus, just in the 
same manner, all such sentiments are considered 
quite (mtre, A boy would be considered a great 
ass, if he bore a flogging for refusing to tell of 
his companions; and yet, strange contradiction, he 
would be scouted from their society if he did tell. 
I once acted on this principle myself, and only 
got laughed at for my pains. I had torn a fly-leaf 
out of a boy's school-book. He was to have been 
punished, when I came generously forward, expect- 
ing to be considered a martyr, etc., but the boys 
only laughed at me ! " 

In these disorderly times there were two stand- 
ing tests, either of which, successfully accomplished, 
made a hero of the hour. One was the getting over 
the high stone wall which separated the play- 
ground from the old gardens ; the other an awfully 
guilty and daring expedition to the ale-house at 
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Hurst Green, a mile away. This was almost as 
full of peril as taking to the road as a highway- 
man. What was the attraction of the first exploit 
I never could divine. 

There was a theory, quite unfounded, that all 
the trees in the garden were laden with rich, ripe 
fruit — peaches, pears — the marauder had only to 
fill his pockets during his hurried stay, and then 
hurry back. As he knew not what was on the 
other side, he often made his entrance at the most 
awkward time, occasionaUy scrambling down 
abruptly into the actual presence of a padre who 
was tranquiUy promeriading. reading his Breviary, 
and who was to the full as astonished as the 
intruder. Often the recluse behaved with good 
nature, and recommended the culprit to get back 
as quickly as he could. But the expeditions were 
almost invariably unlucky. Some one was sure to 
be looking out of the window, and nearly every 
window commanded a good view of the garden 
wall When the feat was accomplished there were 
always a few scouts — personal friends and chums 
— ^lurking under the wall to give note of the 
favourable moment, or cry, *' Nix ! " i.e. " Police I " 
On one occasion a wary Prefect, who had his 
suspicions, actually turned round at the precise 
moment the invader was cresting the summit. 
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We saw the Prefect with a grim smile walk 
steadily down the whole centre avenue of the 
playground, unlock the garden door, and disappear, 
reappearing presently with the humiliated culprit, 
who was led away under arrest. 

During the civil war, as I might call it, a grand 
demonstration of this kind was once arranged by 
the leaders of the disaffected party : it was deter- 
mined to scale the wall defiantly, forty or fifty 
strong, and take all consequences. I never shall 
forget this momentous scene. It was a quiet 
summer evening, and it had been planned that 
on the great tower clock chiming out the hour, 
they should simultaneously rush to the assault. 
And so it was done, only at the last moment the 
hearts of about one half of the party failed them. 
The brave ringleaders, however, went on. We saw 
them climbing and disappearing. We scarcely 
dared to breathe. The next instant a shot was 
heard, and the whole party, panic-stricken, came 
pouring back. It was said that the gardener had 
overheard the plot from his side of the waU, and 
nervous about his flower-beds, had fired this shot 
in the air to scare them; others said it was a 
prearranged signal to the authorities. I was 
standing in one comer close under the wall, when 
an honest " Brick," in a dreadful state of agitation, 
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scrambled down, and wrapping his jacket round 
his ears and face, said, "Qet before me, do, for 
Heaven's sake ! Don't let me be seen." I, of 
course, behaved as a generous enemy would. But 
he was detected for all that. A strong posse of 
prefects hurried down, and entering, captured some 
stragglers, who were led out prisoners. The others 
were soon identified. 

The expedition to Hurst Green was a far more 
serious business. These are but disagreeable 
reminiscences, and I hasten to put them out of 
sight once for all. 

Though it was altogether a very painful proba- 
tion, we all must have learned much that proved 
profitable in future years. I cannot do better than 
introduce this adventure in the words of my bojrish 
record, set down not very long after. 

" At the top of the avenue, about half a mile 
away, the road bends abruptly to the left, and 
leads into the Green, a village pleasingly irregu- 
lar, with its solid, sombre-looking houses of a 
brown stone, and a sequestered Protestant church, 
which had but a slender congregation. For us 
boys, Hurst Green was associated with deeds 
of desperate adventure. He who had climbed the 
wall, and made his way to the inn — The Sher- 
burne Arms-drank some fiery, choking spirit, 
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and made his way back successfully, that is, 
uncaptured, was a hero indeed. I often wondered 
how the innkeeper, a tenant of the College, must 
have comported himself to the mysterious visitor. 
The situation was embarrassing ; but, no doubt, he 
affected to have no official knowledge of the quality 
of his visitor. He got rid of him as speedily as 
the visitor was eager to get rid of hvnL Only 
desperadoes, however, went to Hurst Green, the 
risks were too tremendous ; a sound scourging, or 
even expulsion, it might be, according to character. 

** The risk, as I said, was tremendous, from having 
to traverse a bare and exposed avenue, a mile 
long, with everything visible from afar ; then the 
chance, as you turned the comer, of coming plump 
on two Jesuits returning from their walk. In the 
case of a notoriously bad character this was usually 
the last straw, and he was probably sent away the 
next morning." 

In this unhappy state of things we contrived to 
stagger through the year. But when the vacation 
arrived it was felt that prompt action should be 
taken. I forget now how the thing was managed, 
but I know most of the ringleaders were " invited,'' 
as the French say, not to return, a disgrace which 
led to intercession on the part of parents and 
guardians, who entered into solemn bonds that 
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their turbulent charges would reform and turn 
over quite a new leaf. These representations were 
listened to in most cases, and it was amusing to 
see what a complete change there was in the 
behaviour of these once riotous personages. They 
felt that those at home were not to be trifled with, 
and so the conspiracy was broken up. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GBEEN-ROOM JOYS. 

|Y juvenile records of this period exhibit such 
a genuine youthful tone of enjoyment that 
I think they will be found interesting as a picture 
of early impressions. They present a number of 
minute details, magnified into events of importance. 
BoySy it may be said, do not often care to set 
down such things. 

" It is always the custom (at least it had been 
so up to two or three years later than the period 
I am writing of, when the good old practice was 
abolished), that the green-room boys, or assistants 
to the manager, should be chosen and set to work 
on the evening of the Rhetorician's Academy day. 
This year Christmas was looked forward to with 
a feverish anxiety by our class ; for this year we 
were for the first time to be introduced behind the 
scenes and make our first appearance on any 
stage. We had all ' bled ' pretty freely so far as 
subscribing went. We had watched from the 

8 
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playground the beams of the platform of the stage, 
crossing the windows of the Academy -room, with 
great satisfaction, for about three o'clock on the 
Academy-day the room had been cleared for action, 
and at once the ' carpenters ' were let in. It was 
a most ingeniously contrived structure; for all 
the massive pillars and posts were put together, by 
huge screws. There was not a nail in the whole 
thing. The boards were joined six and seven 
together, in short lengths, and at each end fixed 
firmly to the beams below. Thus, if a trap-door 
were wanted at any particular part of the stage, 
nothing more need be done than to take up one 
of the sets of boards by loosening the screws, and 
there it was at hand. 

" On the Academy-day night we had all finished 
supper in great glee (we had only an hour's 
night studies), and the playrooms were ringing 
with the confused buzz of diflFerent voices, the 
lamps were lit, and the reading-room was beginning 
to fill. When I returned, I found the spot deserted, 
and the lamps that lit its loneliness reduced very 
low by the long rod of Dick, the Gallery Sweeper. 
When I was entering the playroom, I was met 
by one of the fellows, who told me that Mr. 
UUathome, who had been appointed green-room 
manager, wanted me, and was waiting for me 
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at the far end of the gallery, near the chapel. 
What can he want? thought I. I hurried down 
the long gallery as fast as I could, and standing 
under the lamp at the foot of the stairs, found 
Mr. Ullathome and Edward Holme. Mr. Ullathome 
went at me, in mediaa res. Said he, * I have sent 
for you to oflfer you the green-room ; will you have 
it ? ' I cannot describe my joy and astonishment 
at that moment! I had no idea that I was 
destined for such a high office ! I neither expected 
a part in the play nor anything approaching one. 
I accepted joyfully. He then told us we must 
make up our minds to work hard. It was but 
too pleasant a task to be asked to work hard at 
the theatre ! Edward Holme had been chosen 
especially on account of his strength and size, and 
was therefore particularly adapted for this part 
of the business. I, as I had shown some handiness 
in drawing and painting, and in knick-knacks 
in general, was elected on account of these qualifi- 
cations. 

" Mr. Ullathome then led the way to the green- 
room — magic word! Even now, at this distance 
of time, I feel a strange delight at the mention 
of it. This wonderful spot was a little room next 
the Academy-room door, 'and mighty convanient 
to it.' It now no longer exists in that capacity. 
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for the walls inside have been thrown down, and 
it has been turned into a large school-room for 
the auxiliary class, and is only used for its original 
office during the period of Christmas. But at this 
time the green-room was in its full glory — a 
little narrow room — and as Mr. Ullathome lighted 
the gas, and threw light on the place, what a 
sight met my eyes ! Now, thought I to myself, 
Christmas is really come! This looks something 
like a theatre ! Indeed it did. Two sides of 
the wall were covered to the ceiling with shelves, 
on which were piled boxes of every shape and 
size; below broad counters, underneath which 
were huge drawers upon drawers filled with 
dresses. The other sides were literally covered, 
so that it was impossible to see the wall, with caps 
and hats. Hats of all ages and nations, hats of 
every shape and device. There were hats of the 
last century resembling inverted sugar-loaves, 
three-cornered hats, cocked, soldiers', countrymen's, 
Quakers', and above all, banditti hats — the famous 
banditti hat, the most ferocious things that can 
be imagined ! In the comers were a huge collec- 
tion of spears, poll-axes, and other things of that 
sort, banners, pikes, and axes, all heaped together 
in confusion. From numberless pegs hung pistols 
and sham guns. Pasteboard armour, almost as 
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formidable a looking thing as the original, was 
hung up in awful array, graced by tall helmets 
of the same material, and shields of real tin ! But 
these were only weapons for the lower order, for 
in the numberless cases around us were arms 
and accompaniments of a very superior nature — 
the very long boxes containing costly swords in 
numbers; others filled with beautiful feathers. 
There were cases of Spanish caps, of rich Spanish 
dresses of the finest velvet, and decked with gold 
in profusion. Of these there was an endless 
variety, all labelled and laid up in proper places. 
Then came the Scotch dresses, all from Scotland. 
There was one in particular, presented by some 
Highland laird; it was the complete dress of a 
chief, and was most gorgeous, trimmed with rich 
silver braid, with a genuine claymore. In another 
part a set of rich old English dresses, in all the 
majesty of steel buttons and embroidered waist- 
coat. Here were the Swiss dresses, the peasants', 
countrymen's, etc. The wonderment of all was 
a box labelled ' wigs/ containing every description 
of that necessary disguise. 

"Such was the green-room of those days, and 
great was my awe and delight as I stood there 
on this night. It was small, and therefore snug, 
snug beyond compare. All the hats and their 
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red decorations, looking down on us, warmed the 
room, and made it a delightful resource for us 
lucky dogs. In fact, from this night (4th of 
December or so) till January 5th or 6th, it was 
to be our home. We conveyed up everything 
we immediately wanted, and established ourselves 
at once. 

"'Now/ said Mr. Ullathome, 'we must set to 
work in good earnest.' And we were soon hard 
at it, heaving some huge mounds of old chests 
into the long passages and rooms adjoining the 
green-room, and slaved away at this sort of work 
till the hour was over, and we had to go to prayers. 
Mr. Ullathome told us to come every recreation 
from this to Christmas Day. And that on to- 
morrow he would begin by whitewashing the 
green-room, and that our fir^st duty at the ten 
o'clock recreation would be to light a fire. We 
were rather sorry to hear of the whitewashing, 
for when the room was lit up, and a good roaring 
fire blazing in the chimney, the black walls, and 
what covered them, gave a coziness to the room, 
so that it seemed a sin and irreverence to disturb 
the comfort of the cobwebs which contributed to 
make the room so pleasant. 

"As we came into the chapel, a trifle late, of 
course, and picked our way over the prostrate 
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legs of the pray-ers, I could see by the starmg 
we got that our happy fate was known, and that 
at the moment we were the envied of many. How 
I got through my prayers that night I should 
not like to say, but I know I could not get to 
sleep till past two, thinking over my happiness. 
Morning schools seemed an eternity, and at 
mid-day, when all the boys came up en masse 
for arithmetic, we hurried off without going to 
the study-place, for this was a special privilege of 
green-room boys and actors. And so during the 
rest of these days anterior to the parts being given 
out we were incessantly in the green-room as our 
home. And then, after evening schools, when 
all the lamps would be lit, we would go up to 
our snuggery. Tlud indeed used to be a pleasant 
time ! All the toils of the day would then be over : 
no more moving about in the cold playroom, but 
all of us boxed up in the warm ' snuggery ' amid 
the smiling light, which gave an indescribable 
cheerfulness. 

"The days rolled on. The stage was finished, 
and then our toils began in good earnest. From 
the little room under the Academy-room seats 
we set to work lugging out all the scenes on 
their ponderous rollers. This was endless work. 
Each one had to be brought out, unrolled down 
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the outside of the seats, and examined and labelled 
with its proper name. That took us a considerable 
time, as they were very unwieldy. They looked 
so strange in the daylight, it was no easy matter 
to decipher them, or make out what they repre** 
sented. There could not be a better green-room 
manager than Mr. XJUathome. He would throw off 
his gown, and work away like a gaUey-slave. Poor 
' Muscles,' i,e. Joe Holme, too, did his part well. 

"A Blandyke came. We spent the whole day 
up among our scenes and dresses. Mr. Ullathome 
gave up the grand dinner in the refectory at three 
o'clock, on purpose to have more time to give 
to work. The great rollers had to be hoisted up, 
and the cords and pulleys arranged. And a most 
pleasant day we had — ^from eight o'clock until 
half-past twelve, when dinner came, and from 
after dinner a long, loug spell till four o'clock, 
when there was buying for the million* It was 
now that 'witching time' when it was just mid- 
way between dark and light, and generally in 
those days there would be a small section 
in the playground kicking about the 'bladder' 
in the dusk, the solitary Prefect meanwhile walking 
up and down. You would see stragglers from this 
coming in all rosy and warm with their exercise 
in the cool night air. Most of the boys would 
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be inside in the bright well-lit playrooms, eating 
their toffee and provisions got at buying time. 
But Muscles and I were in our little green-room, 
snug over the fire we had lit with our hands (for 
this was a part of our daily duty done regularly 
by us from first to last)i Mr. Ullathome had left 
us some nominal duty for a couple of hours, so 
we had our time all to ourselves. 

"I went off to buy in the refectory. I had 
my solitary sixpence (for in those days we were 
only allowed that very small sum per week). 
I purchased two delicious juicy tarts. How well 
I recollect even at this long interval their flavour, 
as they reclined on top of one another, of plum, 
cranberry, or green currants, which latter were 
always my idolization! Delicious things, I have 
never tasted anything like you before or since ! 
With two of these in my hand,. I betook myself 
to my quarters, shut the door, so as to exclude 
the distant hum of the natives in the- playrooms, 
now revelling in the prospect of a long evening 
before them. Poor Muscles looked with a wistful 
eye at me as I drew a cosy armchair to the 
fire, and was quite overpowered when I presented 
him most generously with one of mine. And 
we had such a pleasant feast. Presently in came 
Mr. Williams to arrange the dresses for his play. 
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This was a tragedy, and was WUliam TeU, In 
this he gave me a part, a very minor part indeed, 
being that of a soldier, Leuthold, who had only 
two sentences, one of which was, ' WTiy don't you 
smite him for that look ! ' and which always, from 
time immemorial, produced great effect — ^namely, 
laughter. 

"^This play had been originally got up about 
ten years before by Mr. Walmsley, with, to use 
the stage expression, 'new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations.' Mr. Walmsley himself did the scenes, 
and I doubt if any painter could have done 
them better. There was a complete set for 
this play, representing the mountains, etc., of 
Switzerland. The dresses were admirable, and 
in the true style— broad Swiss hats, short jackets 
of every colour and size, with the bars in front 
showing the sbixt. We found them all as fresh 
as roses, and every dress labelled with the name 
of its character. 

"At length the long-expected 8th arrived. It 
had been freezing most opportunely up to this 
day, and exactly on the morning it was announced 
that the ice would bear. I remember walking 
up and down with John Murphy on the broad 
walk in the playground just after breakfast. 
Only a few fellows had come out, and we talked 
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over the plays; he had got his part — Bome minor 
thing, too^in WiUiamh Tell, The other boys 
were of course in the utmost anxiety, either 
getting or hoping to get their parts. After 
High Mass, too, skates were to be given out; 
for it must be known there is an immense collec- 
tion of skates, old, new, and of every description, 
kept by the Prefects ; and when any frost comes, 
these are all laid out in a room, and the boys 
are sent for, in the order of their class, to choose. 
They have no straps or any fastenings, and have 
consequently to be tied on any way with tapes 
and strings, but stiU they are better than nothing, 
and the lads are very glad to get them. There 
was the High Mass with poor Beresford's accom- 
paniment, the altar being decked out with the 
iUuminated cards in the large gilded frames, 
and all the reliquaries being set forth, and above 
all, the gorgeous Missal with its silver mountings 
and massive clasps, with its rich embroidery on 
the back. Then were brought out the Portuguese 
vestments of the purest white and gold, cut in 
elegant shape, and likewise the rich censer. 
We of the higher line now hurried out with 
brooms to sweep the pond. For a little snow, 
very little, had fallen the preceding night. We 
would, however, only accomplish a portion of 
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our task before dinner. It was good fun, that 
sweeping. Ranged in long lines, each one with 
a broom, we moved like the scavengers in a 
street, each being employed in sweeping to a 
further distance his neighbour's work. The most 
amusing part was Mr. Zanetti, the little man 
being mounted on his skates, and moving about 
giving us directions, all the while amusing himself 
cutting figures, while we- were working like 
galley slavea I well remember the astonishment 
I looked at him with, as I was stooping down, 
and seeing him moving about on the long white 
surface before me without stirring his legs, and 
in an attitude of the greatest comfort. I had 
never been on the ice before, and it seemed to 
me like magic how he could do it He glided 
about as if on wheels;- I could not comprehend 
it all. However, after dinner, I had made up 
my mind to venture. 

"After dinner the long-expected and welcome 
signal was given, and with a shout of joy 
the whole higher line tore down to the ponds. 
It was a strange sight for a person, standing at 
the foot of the stairs, to watch them as they 
raced down the long corridors, one after the other, 
their shoes in their hands and their skates on 
the shoes, whistling, screaming, and resembling 
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some torrent In vain does some poor Prefect 
cry for order: no, he is dashed aside. Then 
through the court, out on the avenue, and down 
the avenue. There is great jumping down from 
the wall to the banks of the pond, then untying 
of shoes, and wistful glances at the lucky fellows 

* 

curvetting about already. When I came out this 
day it was the second half hour, and I had 
escaped the rush, the awful rush, for it was ' All 
on,' that is, from the biggest boy in rhetoric to 
the smallest in elements. When therefore I came 
down to the pond, I caught a view of it which 
was wonderful. The great broad white sheet was 
covered with black figures in every attitude 
and posture, all, every minute, assuming some 
new shape and crossing one another, shooting in 
and out with an intricacy that resembled the 
insects in a magnified drop of water. There 
was a scraping but musical noise like innumerable 
wheels rolling over the ice. As I drew near, 
I made my way over the countless boots and 
shoes that were gathered at the edge, and fastening 
my implements on, made my first trials. 

"It was a curious sight to look at the stage 
by daylight. Tramping up the little staircase 
from the galleries every day at washing time, 
and coming in at the Academy-room door, we 
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would catch a side view of the painted front, 
and all itR imitation draperies that used to look 
so cheerful and theatre-like in the evenings when 
the full glare of the footlights would fall on 
theuL We tumble up the steps, three at a time, 
and find ourselves on the stage, a strange scene 
surely, the floor all dusty, the carpet off, and 
'Jack Gas,' perhaps engaged in laying down the 
pipes for the footlights and making a clatter, 
hammering on the tin reflectors. Against the 
wall on one side would be leaning an immense 
tall set of side scenes, resting on top of each 
other, representing pillars and trees! On another 
side, the two great stage ladders with their iron 
catches at top to prevent slipping and which 
were kept in position during the performance 
in case of any sticking of the rollers, were seen 
perched. On high, the forms of Mr. Lambert, 
and on the other a green-room boy, would be 
descried with a gigantic scene and roller between 
them, covering the whole stage ; the clatter here, 
too, was tremendous. Then, again, the incessant 
slamming of doors, Mr. Williams perpetually 
coming in and out, rushing up the stairs, down 
the other set, gathering, in his accustomed manner, 
his gown about him, and his cap cocked on the 
back of his head. 
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" The days wore on. Every evening we would 
repair to the Academy-room; our whole time 
began to be spent there. It was a strange place, 
at least now that it was metamorphosed into a 
theatra All machines, electrical or otherwise, 
had disappeared. As you stood at the door 
(leading from the priest's gallery), it had a very 
odd appearance. Fronting you, crossing the room 
and filling it up, was the back of the stage. 
Nothing met the eye but great rude beams 
and rafters crossing and recrossing, relieved by a 
background of colours from scenes and side- 
scenes, looking dingy and faded in the daylight. 
If you ascended the steep ladder-like steps at 
each side, and stood on the stage, and then turned 
your eyes upwards, you would behold still stranger 
sights, a long row of rollers, with drawing-rooms, 
forests, and castles rolled upon them, with an 
ingenious arrangement for guiding them in their 
descent to terra firma, Tou would also find 
there would be a slope in the stage rising towards 
the back. Going towards the front you would 
see the red curtain coiled up, and all the little 
wheels the cords run on, and which make such 
a rattle when it descends at the conclusion of 
the play." 

During this exciting time, I recollect being sent 
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for to the magic " Strangers' Place " to be shown 
to some visitors, who had kindly promised relations 
at home to report on me — ^a procedure always 
strained and embarrassing; both parties being 
glad when it is over. The simmering buttered 
toast and tea, however, were a consolation ; rather 
wovZd have been at another less epicurean season. 
These delicacies were drugs now. In answer to 
many questions, I told with some pride the high 
post I was filling. " I am one of the green-room 
boys," I said. " Oh, indeed ! " said the lady. The 
Rector added, smiling : " Yes, his duty is to take 
care of all the eld clothes.'* At which jest there 
was more smiling. But I was deeply mortified. 
It was impossibl6 surely to look on this noble and 
dignified calling in such a light! Taking care 
of "old clothes," indeed! No one has an idea 
of the sensitiveness of the boy's nature. I was 
much hurt. 

When we were fairly at work, busy with our 
dresses and properties, arranging, etc., and always 
" working hard," a sudden change occurred in 
my position. The master who was directing the 
rehearsals of The Rivals had heard me in my 
forward way expatiate precociously enough on 
the play — in which I had acted " Captain Absolute " 
at home. I was bold enough to make a suggestion 
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or two. The person cast for the patt was not 

very brilliant, and could make little of it. Mr. 

came to me one day, announcing that I must take 
it. For a long time I refused : I could not bring 
myself to resign my delightful gipsy sort of life, 
the lighting of the fires, the preparing of Welsh 
rabbits, etc; but he was pressing and positive. 
At last it was held out as an inducement that 
I should still retain a sort of connection with my 
beloved green-room, as a sort of " honorary '* mem- 
ber, with free right of "entry, egress, and regress." 
So I gave way, and began to study the captain. 

Swift, my old friend "Joe Swift," played the 
old "Sir Antony" in spirited fashion. He had a 
fine, tall figure, wore his old-fashioned suit, and 
flourished his stick, in quite a professional way. 
Often in later years he used to recall the jocund 
season, when we acted the father and son together. 
His testiness was so humorous that I was seized 
with uncontrollable laughter, that rendered it 
impossible for me to utter a word ; and he insisted 
that I used to force my tongue into my cheek 
with comic efforts to try and master this almost 
hysterical affection. The Rivals was very well 
got up. We had a bright, gay scene of a street 
in Bath, which was very effective. Those old 
comedies, however, have had their day, and have 

9 
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long since dropped out of the repertoire. Some- 
thing more " up-to-date " is required. 

Swift was an interesting character, and bad a 
chequered career. By some chance I was con- 
stantly encountering him in later life, and always 
found him a warm-hearted, affectionate creature. 
He delighted in recalling these old days. He 
was ever natural and unaffected. His life was 
adventurous. He was brought up for the Church, 
but could not adapt himself to that life ; and 
being unfortunately gifted with a good tenor 
voice, was sent to Italy to study. He returned 
a fine singer, and had much success in Opera, 
filling all the leading tenor rdles. His curiously 
sensitive nature was always against him, and 
involved him in perpetual difficulties. He never 
knew how to pass by trifles, or ignore small 
offences. He could not glisaer sur beaucoup as 
most sensible people do. He would see injuries 
or some deep-laid, settled purpose in the smallest 
thing. He was wonderfully sanguine, and built 
up the most gorgeous, airy castles on the slightest 
foundations. Wanting method and self-control, 
he never really got forward, or knew how to 
make the most of his advantages. Even with his 
fine organ, he never succeeded in touching the 
general sympathies or becoming really popular. 
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One night, when he was to play the jailer in 
Fiddio, he came to me and said, "The jailer 
always opens the gates, which are mere canvas, 
as if they were canvas. Now, watch me, and 
you'll see how I do it." I did watch, and saw 
him put his shoulder laboriously to the canvas 
wall and heave it slowly open, as though it were 
some ponderous thing. The gods, however, saw 
the canvas shaking, and called out, "Wake up, 
guv'nor ! don't be all night." Something mortifying 
in this way generally attended his efforts. As 
time went on he increased in bulk very seriously, 
a fatal blemish for one who had to play romantic 
parts. Gradually his voice became coarse and 
thick. Soon came general decay and distress, 
with loss of employment, and I believe he suffered 
much privation. But he was always cheerful, and 
could forget his sorrows. We used to sup to- 
gether at a ca£6 in the Haymarket, where he would 
be full of new grand schemes, then revert to the 
old days of Sir Peter and "my son Jack." He 
spoke in praise of the proprietress ; to my 
surprise, I learned later that he was married to 
this lady, or rather, she had married him. She 
was an excellent^ worthy woman, and his last days 
were spent in comfort, though he suffered much 
from lingering disease. Peace be with good, way- 
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ward Joe Swift. He was certainly an interesting 
character^ with much that was good to redeem 
follies. Many of our Stonyhurst boys were 
destined to have strange and adventurous careers. 

In The Rivals, owing to the suppression of 
" the fiskirer sck," there were some grotesque trans- 
formations: such as turning Lydia into a young 
gentleman — a cousin of Captain Absolute's. All 
the captain's love declarations were addressed to 
this youth, who engaged to pass them on to his 
sister I This was ingenious, and perhaps the best 
that could be done, given the circumstances. It 
was accepted as the most natural thing in the 
world, there were but few who were familiar 
with the original 

WiUiamfi Tell, as I said, was the serious piece, 
and was really got up admirably under Mr. 
Williams' directions. We had a whole series 
of scenes, with the Swiss mountains, and complete 
dresses. It was really a prodigious, ambitious effort. 

It was the regular fashion for the public to 
amuse itself by striving in every way to discover 
the names of the plays, which were jealously kept 
secret. There were wagers, plots, and schemes to 
this end. They, however, very often " transpired," 
in spite of every effort to keep the secret. I recall, 
the first year I was enrolled in the corps, one 
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Sunday moi-ning, being much flattered by the 
condescension of one of the elderly boys, as I 
may call them, who with easy kindness invited 
himself specially to walk with me. The conversa- 
tion at first rather languished, but he abruptly 
brought it round to the plays. He asked all sorts 
of questions, but which I then, having not much 
experience of human duplicity, answered with 
firiendly confidence. Encouraged, he then rather 
clumsily tried to get at the name, but here I 
was impenetrabla He presently grew quite 
angry; and when I said good-humouredly, "No, 
no, I can't tell you iliat'* said, ** Oh, how scrupulous 
we are!" "Well, but you know we are bound 
in honour." *' Well, I can tell you our fellows 
asked me to get it (mt of yov^ So don't be quite so 
cocked v/p!* There he gave himself away. " But 
you didn't succeed," I said a little spitefully. 
And he went his way grumbling. These sort of 
things, as I said, were little lessons in life only » 
to be got at a public school There were even 
traditions of daring spirits who had concealed 
themselves during rehearsals in some dark cellar 
or cranny, or under the very boards of the 
spectators' benches. In the Ion year the name 
had leaked out without any distinct revelation, 
and the public had somehow penetrated the secret. 
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It was in the air, as it were. I recall the little 
dapper Brother Scott going about affecting 
profound mystery, producing his "common key," 
and saying significantly, *' That's the play — ' iron,' 
Fon — don't you see ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! " This gentle 
jest he was never weary of repeating to every 
one. " Fon, don't you see ? " On the second 
night of the comedy, it was an eager, exciting 
moment when some one came out to announce 
the long-expected tragedy, when all speculations 
were to be set at rest. In this year the actor did 
so in this rather epigrammatic form — 

^ MoBt gentle friends, to-morrow eve 
We act a play, with your good leave. 
Maehtih f you say ? You guess not well — 
* Tell then,' you ask. We answer, * TeiV " 

This was neat enough, and from the pen of Mr. 
Williams, who had got up the piece. 

Walter Clifford, now Father Walter, was our 
• great tragedian. He was really an admirable 
speaker, judicious and well trained, with good 
gestures and inflection. We believed in him and 
admired him. We considered that in all his varied 
performances he "could hold his own" with the 
best of them. He performed great characters 
year after year, such as " William Tell," in Sheridan 
Knowles' play of that name, and " Shylock," in 
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the Mercltant of Venice, and Richard IIL These 
were really laborious achievements, and he got 
through them admirably, William Tell particularly, 
which he gave in true chivalrous style. 

Our stage was really admirably contrived — the 
side scenes sliding backwards in grooves. Of these 
there were two sets, one for interiors, the other for 
open-air scenes. On the signal for a change being 
given one series was drawn back, the other pushed 
forward. The scenes were all on cloths, and 
rolled upwards or descended. Gesler was given in 
a truculent manner. Then we had processions, 
crowds, battles, etc., all in excellent effective style. 
For the traditions were handed on, and the masters 
who were rehearsing us had themselves been 
players. But some of the inferior actors were 
almost impracticable. One " retainer " had to rush 
in and abruptly announce that Tell had been 
ordered by the tyrant to shoot at his child. And 
he used always to do it in this way — 

^ Honible-moBt-horrible-to-0aye- 
HiB-own-aDd-Albert'8-life- 
Tell-iB-oompelled-to-Bhoot-at- 
An-apple-on-the-head- 
Of-hiB-own-ohad." 

All the words were " run into" each other without 
pause. No power on earth could get him to halt 
after " Horrible ! most horrible ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A boy's DIABT. 

I HE rest of the year passed by in the painful 
convulsion which I have described. These 
trials, however, were not without their profit, as they 
made one reflect and turn inwards as it were; 
they supplied, too, a certain power of self-reliance 
and of acting with resolution and promptitude. 
In the diary some odd reflections about this time 
reveal a sort of ruminative spirit. 

" Ever since I returned to Stonyhurst, after my 
trip to Ireland at Christmas'' — ^for after the 
" functionary derangement " my dear parent insisted 
on my return — '* I underwent a complete alteration 
in my mind; I got, as it were, that feeling, so 
difficult to i/mplant vn a achoolrboy'a heart, viz. 
that your present labours are all to benefit you 
for the future; in other words, 'that the boy is 
the father of the man.' Every action of mine 
had an object which I carried out ; every scrap of 
knowledge I carefully treasured up. I used to 
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study history at breakfast every morning, and 
learn a certain number of dates off by heart, to 
which I used constantly to be recurring in the 
course of the day. But I worked most persever- 
ingly at the 'extraordinary/ I used to give every 
possible moment of spare time to it. We get up 
at half-past five, and have washing from then till 
six. Now, those who come late, of course are 
obliged to wait till their turn comes, and so the 
whole of their half hour goe& But I used to jump 
out of bed, hurry downstairs, wash and brush 
myself the first, and then go to the study-place and 
study; by this means I gained about twenty 
minutes, which had I been lazy would have been 
lost" I wonder, was all this dreamy and fjEmciful, 
or for how long did the fit last ? Then there is 
criticism of standard works : 

"May 26. — Just finished 'Mason's Dramatic 
Poems.' I am delighted with them. 'Elfrida' 
I like for its simplicity : the sentiments are more 
natural, and come more home than those of 
'Caiactacu&' It is well worked up; and I must 
confess that, in opposition to common opinion, 
I prefer it to Caractacus. This latter is certainly 
much grander, and there is an awful sublimity 
about it. The ode I like best is ' Death,' and 'Mona 
on Snowdon calls,' and in ' Elfrida/ ' Hail to the 
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living light/ the ode on Fancy, and the beantiful 
invocations to the angels which conclude. . . . 

"Sometimes we would have benediction at 
night in the church. The Litanies of the Blessed 
Virgin would be sung. During these my services 
as thurifer would not be wanted, and I used to 
wait outside, and wander up and down the dark 
corridors outside the church, a single lamp lighting 
all the length of the vaulted passage. The music 
pealing through these vaults as it were, and 
softened by the distance, the lateness of the hour, 
the gloomy solitude of the scene, would fill my soul 
with thoughts of sublimity ; it had a most delight- 
ful effect." It will be seen that I was of a rather 
romantic turn. 

Our notions of wit were not of the l^ghest, but a 
college jest goes a very long way. I find this 
entered with gusto — 

" A Pun. No. 1. — I was asked by Mr. Clifford 
(Walter), had we filled up our football match ? 
' No,' said I. — ' Well then,' said he, ' why don't 
you get sorne strolling player i ' 

''No. 2. — The same gentleman asked why the 
singing the office of the B.V.M. was done away with ? 
'Because it did not answer,' was the reply. — 
'Rather,' said he, 'because the hoys did not 
ansiver.' " 
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Complimenta to Superiors. — " I never found 
people so attentive and so active in teaching as our 
superiors. They do take such care to make you 
thoroughly understand. There is not that practice 
as at other schools, where if you miss one day you 
must take the consequences. If a boy is absent, 
the master explains it to him all again. Sometimes 
I have seen him going over an explanation five 
or six times for some dunderhead. After the 
class-time he will give any time the boy likes to 
explain it in private, sometimes an hour or so. If 
we consider the hard life those poor masters lead, 
it is certainly very good of them. . . . 

"I often during these Brick days felt supremely 
wretched ; and the chapel seemed a sort of home 
to me, where I could wrap myself up in my great- 
coat snugly, and sit for two long hours by myself 
away from the world. There was something cosy 
about the Tenebrss: the dim religious light of a 
few gas lights up and dovni the church, the place 
being almost dark, and the low monotonous chant- 
ing which made me dozy, and like it, until supper 
came, and then I was back again among my 
miseries." 



An Enthusiastic Appreciation. — ** The poet that 
I admire the most of any poets that I have ever 
read is Ossian. He is magnificent, he is gprgeous. 
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he is Ivofwriovs, sublime, pathetic, — he is every- 
thing ! Ton my word, I never am so pleased as 
when reading Ossian. Next to him, Mason — very 
fina Next to him my old friend Cowper ; dear, 
sweet Cowper ; and last^ though not least, Moore. 
Rogers also I like— his ' Human Life ' is very 
pretty." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GAMES. 

HE games were a great and notable feature 
in our Stonyhurst life, and what are called 
the "manly exercises" were fostered and encouraged 
to an extraordinary degrea Football ''held the 
field/' with cricket, handball, "second bounce." 
Every one played save a few reduaes, who seemed 
to dislike these noble pastimes Even walking was 
carried out in an athletic fashion — and our walks 
were really long and arduous, and nearly always 
"against time." I was passionately fond of all 
games, though, by a rather hard fate, and in spite 
of the most laborious perseverance, I never could 
arrive at any excellence. On the other hand, 
there were stout lusty fellows who had a perfect 
genius for games ; whose " kick " was as sure and 
unerring as it was powerful. En revanche, they 
were usually deficient on the intellectual side. 
Thus nature compensates. 

"This day (St. George's Day) we had a grand 
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match at cricket, Irish against English. I Tiever 
saw such enthusiasm, and such ' rapping ; ' every- 
one distinguished himself. We were near coming 
to blows about it At the end of the first day, 
the English began to lose ground ; they had two 
innings running without a single run. Previously 
they were more than double their opponents. The 
Irish began to get up, and when we left off the 
first day, the EInglish were twenty-five, and the 
Irish twenty-one. 

" The second day came. Now was the tug of war. 
I never saw such furious playing and such good 
' rapping.' Such running, too ! The harmony was, 
however, interrupted, by a fight between a tur- 
bulent Paddy and an Englishman. This was soon 
stopped, and by the end of the day we stopped. 
A poll was called. The following were the re- 
spective numbers : English, ninety-nine ; Irish, one 
hundred. Majority for Irish, one. Hurrah ! 
Hurrah!" 

The training for football was constant, and went 
on every day. At all the recreations it came 
forth, and was kicked about from the beginning 
to the end. " Rugby Rules " were not thought of 
then ; nor did we know anything of " half-backs." 
" Poachers " was a technical term, a body being 
always detached to keep close to an enemy's goal, 
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and on favourable opportunity send the ball 
through. The masters relished the sport even 
more than we did. Indeed, they much needed 
such exercises. 

At Shrovetide there was always, and is now, 
high football festival — the three days' "grand 
matches," as they were called. These were fought 
with perfect desperation, and it was gala time for 
the athletic community and "sports," who could 
talk of nothing else for weeks before. 

Nearly all our masters distinguished themselves 
more or less, and were admirable players at foot- 
ball and handball, and excelled in skating. Some 
were really elegant performers. This was not sur- 
prising, as they had been brought up to it, as it 
were ; some were muscular-spirited men — and how 
they did enjoy it ! You could see them in their 
clerical caps, coats tightly buttoned up, struggling 
in the ToeUe at football, now thrown down and 
covered with mud; then extricating themselves, 
securing the ball and sending it off with a 
triumphant and vigorous kick. It would be hard 
to give an idea of the desperate energy and vigour 
with which our football matches were fought. It 
was a fine healthy discipline. Albeit a studious 
lad, I myself was, as I said, fond of these 
pastimes^ and hurried to distinguish myself, though 
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I was " impar," or unequal^ and never could attain 
to fame, or acquire that unei^ring certainty of touch 
or stroke which others had. But I made up for it 
by untiring energy and goodwill In real life, I 
have always found the same difficulty in this 
matter of accomplishments, having to supplement 
them by extra labour. 

These "grand matches" were a time of high 
festival ''The strangers/' as we always called 
them, though they were old friends, came from a 
distance to join in the sports. The game was a 
very simple one : it was all hard work, kicking, 
"squashing," etc. The object was to get the ball 
through the goal by a &ir kick or a "squash." 
A player might not take possession of the ball, 
but he could " force it," as it was called, before him 
till he got a fair kick. This last was the supreme 
object. 

** A day or two before the sides were chosen, the 
leaders selecting their men alternately, until the 
list was exhausted. There was a sort of frame, 
iUuminated in gold and colours, in which would 
be inserted the two lists, written out by Edmund 
Waterton in his fairest caligraphy. This was fixed 
up on the handball-wall in the playground. An 
old cannon was fired in the garden as a signal 
The baU was placed in the middle on a small 
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hillock, the two sides being ranged in long lines 
straining in the slips. Bang ! and both rushed to 
meet each other. It was great to have the first 
kick, and the two stoutest and strongest met with 
a shock, and often kicked the ball at the same 
moment. There was much recklessness in the 
play, the leading performers feeling that they were 
on their mettle, and performing prodigies, rolling 
in the mud, tumbling over each other, or getting 
up * squashes.' Any one who took a goal received 
the guerdon of an extra pancake at dinner. And 
it was a proud moment, when Mr. Folding — 

' Next oame in Mr. Folding, 
Both his arms enfolding ' 

(one of the ribald rhymes of the place), followed by 
'Joe or John' carrying the dish, went round the 
tables, stopping before each blushing victor, and 
pitchforking him his pancake. 

" It was a busy scene, nothing but shouting and 
confusion. All the strangers were down there, 
some in most extraordinary rig — old hats, old coats, 
old everything. Waterton's tall figure could be 
discerned above a mile ofi^, in a huge felt hat of 
sombre black, which gave him a singular aspect. 
All the Prefects and masters were out too and 
working like 'bricks;' and considering that it 
was Christmas time they played with unbounded 

10 
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Bpirit There was the new list written in two 
lines, with all the ' Misters ' first, a most formidable 
show of names, and cheerfal betokening of Christ- 
mas. They showed me my side and the sport 
began, or rather I joined in it, for they were already 
in full fling. 

** How strange seemed the exciting scene before 
met Some were standing with arms folded, 
scattered about the ground watching the ball 
earnestly and waiting patiently until it should 
come in their direction, when they would suddenly, 
like Canning's ships, become instinct with life and 
motion, and be as violent as any. Then there 
would be the masters, the most vigorous of the 
lot, heading the class of active players, who never 
parted from the ball a moment; and nearly all 
these, like McQuoin, bore the marks of their hard 
play on them, being all covered from head to foot 
with dirt and mud, their faces being likewise 
speckled over. Some of the others looked very 
funny, being arrayed in a tight-fitting coat with the 
clerical cap on the top. The whole was nothing 
in its abstraction but rv/nming, running, sometimes 
in one direction, then running full tilt in another. 
Add to this a chorus of yells and shouting, a per- 
petual scrambling and scraping, the ball springing 
always mid-air, and there will be then formed a 
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very respectable idea of a football match as played 
at Stonyhurst College, Whalley, Lancashire. 

" It is certainly an exciting thing. Every instant 
there is some new incident to keep the game 
alive. The match of this morning was, as I have 
said, one of the most spirited I ever saw. Some- 
times when the guarder was preparing to kick 
the ball from the goal-post, and both sides were 
anxiously watching, standing with upturned faces 
to see in what direction the ball would alight, 
some spirited individual would call out, 'A cheer 
for the French!' or for the EInglish, according to 
his side. And then there would arise such a shout 
from the said side, and they would all tear away 
with fresh spirit to the action. But he who par- 
ticularly distinguished himself was Tom Lyons, 
who worked like a horse, until he wore all the 
signs of the conflict on his face ; for all begrimed 
with dirt, he was ever in the thickest of the fray. 
One time he was so carried away by his feelings 
as to raise a sort of angry squabble about the 
ball. 

" As for myself, I resumed my old occupation of 
a poacher, keeping close on the enemy's quarters, 
trying to insinuate the ball by some quiet kick 
through their goal Then, too, I used to walk 
comfortably about in my own neighbourhood. 
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when the ball was far off, chatting to the second 
guarders of the enemy standing scattered about in 
line before their domain. Some of these would 
come up and have a good shake hands, as I had 
not seen them before. Above all, I used to be 
frequently lounging towards the gaunt form of 
Waterton, towering like a giant over the others. 
Many a pleasant ' crack,' as Sir Walter Scott calls 
it, used we to have together — many a comment 
and many a joke. But one way or another I found 
all my skill was vanished, and I seldom got a 
kick at the ball. Then I cruised about and 
accosted some of my old schoolmates whom I had 
known previously, such as Tom Sidgreaves, a jolly 
fellow whom I was always glad to see. Thus the 
morning passed pleasantly enough. Oh, with what 
rare spirit was the game carried on ! Tom Lyons 
was like a wild animal rushing about, but at last, 
towards the end of the game, he succeeded in 
taking a dashing goal; it was a triumph for his 
side; and there was such shouting and such a 
procession round the victorious champion as he 
walked, ball in hand, to the middle of the ground 
and then sent it up high in mid-air, to the accla- 
mations of his own side. Thereon the bustle and 
the spirit commenced afresh, one side trying to 
redeem their losses, the other to preserve their 
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success. I can never forget the fun and good 
humour that prevailed universally through the 
whole of the playground, and no wonder, for every 
one felt that it was Christmas, and from the play- 
ground we could see, through the windows of the 
Academy-room, the joists and framework of 
the stage. Then, too, the number of strangers 
walking about there, all over the crowded play- 
ground, talking carelessly to such of the boys as 
they knew, this gave it quite a Christmas air, 
and reminded me forcibly of my own youthful 
days. 

" There was one incident which will illustrate 
the jolly, hearty feeling which was among us all 
during this match. Pushing in a mass is not 
generally allowed by the authorities during a 
match, as it endangers the safety of the clothes, 
all the ground being in a slushy state. However, 
at one period, the ball was kept a long time 
between two or three, others came up, and there 
was a compact mass of human beings formed, 
packed together as dose as herrings. Then every 
one far off, seeing there was what in technical 
language is called 'a sqv/iah* going on, came 
running in from all directions to swell it. Such 
a heaving, eddying mass was never seen, strug- 
gling, swaying about convulsively. There were 
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swollen and bursting faces, with their shoulders 
to the wheel, straining all for their life. Little 
Mr. Cardwell, though Prefect, had caught the 
enthusiasm, and was working away most fearfully, 
running first to one point, then to another, so as 
to keep the pressure tight But of the poor devils 
in the middle, some were down on their fJEUses in 
the mud, others well nigh squeezed to a jelly, 
while the ball, the cause of this excitement, was 
all this time being kept resolutely between the 
legs of some daring individual in the centre. This 
' squash ' lasted for about a minute. What laugh- 
ter and fun there was when the materials parted, 
and the mud-begrimed faces and daubed things 
of clothes walked away ! but all laughing most 
merrily the while. Nor can I pretermit thee, oh 
Swale! who figured pre-eminently in this scene. 
I will only give his description and we may know 
the rest He was a little man about four feet and 
a half high, with a fiice cast in a vinegar mould, 
and a nose hooked like the bill of an eagle. All 
clerical as he was, he had taken a common boy's 
cap and an old threadbare coat Fancy this 
enthusiast, with three or four mud spots of large 
dimensions adorning his face, coming forth out of 
the throng nearly torn to pieces, but full of spirit ! 
It was a rare sight, truly. I may remind myself 
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here that I assisted at his ordination about five or 
six years before, and received his benediction. 

" On went the game as goal was taken and lost 
again. But suddenly the clock pealed out twelve, 
and at that instant the game ceased as by magia 
A shout was raised by both sides, English and 
French. This is always the custom. The shouting 
went on continuously, joined with tossing of caps 
into the air, all the while we walked in slowly 
from the playground. Then the balls were spun 
one after the other high into the air in triumph, 
and then caps waved with tenfold vigour. ' Three 
cheers for the French ! ' would cry Tom Lyons, as 
he walked all exhausted and covered with dirt; 
and there would be a great shout just at the door 
of the playground, where the tide generally was 
checked, intermingled, too, with the hooting of 
one side. At last we were all fairly inside, the 
boys going off to their washing-place to get dean 
preparatory to dinner. Such a scraping of feet 
along the flags, and confusion of tongues, as they 
kept pouring in from the playground and each 
hanging up his cap on its numbered peg, as he 
came in." 

To this sport I was, as I said, devoted, but was 
destined to pay a severe penalty for my enthusiasm. 
Towards the dose of a " grand match," I received 
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a severe ''shinner/' as it was called, which 
sent me Hmping and crippled, but not inglorious, 
from the field. Presently, not being able to walk, 
I had to apply for leave to go to the infirmary. 
It proved that the ''periosteum," as little Scott 
loved to call it, was shattered. This laid me up 
in the infirmary for about a month, all the time 
faring sumptuously on exquisite " tea and buttered 
toast," provided by the worthy matron. Dame 
Culshaw, who ruled the establishment Before 
I was enlarged or discharged, she had conceived 
quite a motherly regard for me, and used to listen 
with interest to my views of men and things. I 
was rather proud of this sacrifice paid to athletics. 
I had written home with some pride an account 
of the accident, expatiating on the horrors of it, 
with a boy's true carelessness as to how he was 
afiecting gentle anxious hearts ; but this letter had 
gone astray in the post. Consequently, when in 
my next I wrote heroically that "tio viore hone 
has come oiU of ray leg" the alarm and horror ot 
the shock was inconceivable. 

After a time, however, I began to tire of the 
tea and buttered toast, and became eager for the 
stir and bustle outside; so I announced one day 
to Dame Culshaw that I had arranged with the 
authorities to go out on the morrow. Not thinking 
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that this news woald fill her with delight, she said, 
with a little reproach, " Well, I meant to keep you in 
till Monday." She must have had rather a dreary 
time of it, poor soul, in her great lonely building. 
I was always amused by listening to our little 
apothecary's opinions of this excellent woman. A 
sort of jealousy raged between the pair. It was, 
" Poor Culshaw ! what can she know ; " or he would 
drop mysterious hints : " The superiors think 
highly of Mrs. Culshaw — why, I don't know. 
Between you and me — ^mum, you know," and he 
dropped his voice — ^"'she has got the ear of the 
Minister — ^he thinks her clever. Ha I ha L ha I " 

a 

I am sorry to say we had '* malingerers " among 
us, shammers of sickness, who would go with their 
piteous tale to the Minister demanding to be put 
for the night on the sick list. "I shall be all 
right, sir, in the morning, I know." There was 
no reason why he shouldn't be, as he was all right 
at that particular moment. Mr. McClune used 
to listen, grimly. '* You seem very bad," he would 
say ; " what's your complaint ? " — '* Oh, I don't know, 
sir, I feel so ill here*' and the hands would be 
pressed on the waist, "and my head too." — "Head- 
ache, I dare say ? A sick headache. Eh ? " — 
"Exactly, sir." — "Well, you may go to the 
infirmary " — joy in the visitor's face — " and ask for 
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a hUuk d/ra/agkt — ^that will do yoa good. Eaten 
too many tarts, that's what's the matter with 
you." 

Personally, I must confess, that of all the games 
nothing seemed to me to approach^ the handball. 
It was seraphia I have often since wondered that 
this was not more in vogue, for it is exciting, and 
for opportunities of activity cannot be surpassed. 
On the fair summer's evening, say in June or July, 
how delightful to rush out gleefully from supper, 
^'touch-in," as it was called, that is» secure your 
place by touching the wall, strip off coat and 
waistcoat, and begin a match of four. One " went 
in," and making the ball rebound from the ground, 
sent it with a vigorous stroke against the walL 
The point was to strike low, and send it into the 
angle, ''a cutter," as it then was called. It was 
taken up and sent back, the four players watching 
and anticipating every stroke and not letting the 
ball drop. Sometimes an artful player would 
raise his arm as if for a vigorous stroke, his 
adversary having already rushed back to prepare 
for it; when instead what was called "a scrub" 
would be given, and the ball sent softly against 
the walL The other was thus completely " sold." 
At this fistscinating work we would play and play 
on, until actually bathed in perspiration. But it 
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was the finest exercise, and we grew as ** hard as 
nails." The ball-alley was a pretty enough object, 
quite in keeping, almost architectural with its 
three elegant vases on the top, one side being for 
the higher Une, the other for the lower. 

The reader will wonder as he hears how our 
cricket was conducted. It was played with a sort 
of Mb, slightly curved, bound with thick waxed 
cord, and having a fine ''spring." The wickets 
were nothing more nor less than stones. We 
always insisted they must have been discarded 
milestones, from their shape. With these primitive 
elements we enjoyed many a pleasant game. There 
was opportunity for fine sweeping strokes, and 
a long-armed fellow would flourish the bat over 
his head before striking. 

Before the season began an important point was 
the selection of the " matches," that is, those who 
were to play together as if in a club. There was 
the ''first match," "second match," down to the 
fourth or fifth. Each had their own milestone, 
arranged as it were hierarchically. The leaders, 
after secret debate, selected their men, but it was 
understood that the first match was entitled to 
prior choice. I had long been one of the members 
of the second match, and thought this rather a 
distinction : but certainly one of my proudest and 
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most joyful moments was one night in the play- 
rooms when I was approached by a deputation: 
the ''first match/' after deliberation, inviting me 
to join them. It was conveyed with some solem- 
nity that it was a rather serious responsibility, 
hard conscientious work was necessary, so if I felt 

any scruple • Need I say I joyf uUy agreed ? 

It was a great, universal honour, and I really 
believe was more owing to social position and 
a good-natured regard, than to any scientific gifts. 
My friends of the second match, however, were 
wounded, and told me candidly that I should have 
been much better with them, that I was not equal 
to the other fellows of the first, and would make 
but a poor show. I believe they were right enough, 
and that I was of not much assistance to my new 
friends. Thus at school even does vaulting 
ambition overleap itself 

Mr. Williams was somehow considered a brilliant 
performer at the games, though he did not ab- 
solutely shine. Reputations, however, were made 
here pretty much as they are made outside in the 
world, that is, by a proper assumption of know- 
ledge. He was said to be one of the rare few who 
had mastered the elegant mysteries of ''second 
bounce," as it was called. I don't know whether 
this pretty and very difficult game has become 
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obsolete. It was rather costly, owing to the 
manufacture of the balls, which took time and 
skill and trouble to make. They were formed 
of strips of indiarubber wound round and round, 
and tightened, the whole being covered with kid 
leather, sewn on with extraordinary neatness. 
Seven or eight of these were prepared for a match, 
which usually took place on Sundays in the 
summer. There were three or four players on 
each side, those who were "out" standing an 
immense way off, say twenty or thirty yards, 
for when the ball was sent against the wall it 
rebounded into the air describing a long parabola 
It had then to touch the palm of the hand which 
dropped it on the ground, and as it arose it was 
sped back with great force. A skilful player did 
wonders under these difficulties. But for the 
activity required, the care and delicacy of the 
stroke, and the mercurial antics of the ball, it 
was, as I said, a most difficult and elegant game. 
Mr. Williams came out in all his brilliancy on 
these occasions, and at the least carried out, by 
dint of showy attitudes and running exertions, all 
the appearances of successful playing. 

But of all diversions, perhaps the most keenly 
relished — because it came so rarely and capriciously, 
always in the nature of a delightful surprise — was 
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the skating. I have already described the exquisite 
enjoyment of this sport There was the antici- 
pation, when it became known that the frost was 
bnsy, the anxious oonsalting with the wise men 
of the house, the reports as to the state of the 
great Dutch pond in front, and the perpetually 
recurring question, "Would it bear?" At last 

came welcome news that " Mr. had been on," 

and that it did bear, and would bear splendidly 
to-morrow. What bustle and animation in the 
preparations ! All the old skates — there was a 
room full of them — ^were got out and polished up. 
With the morning there were anxious glances at 
the window — but the frost usually behaved hand- 
somely, and rarely belied its own prognostics. On 
a few occasions it was disastrous, just as the 
pond was in nice order, to find '' pouring rain." 
Once we had skating on St. Patrick's day. What 
joy when the cry came, " All on ! " and every one 
scampered madly to the pond. For this we were 
usually " freed ** and given a holiday — indeed, there 
might have been revolt, had it been withheld. 
And what an animated scene it was, some two 
hundred persons or so flying and skimming about 
on the snowy ice to the perpetual grinding, most 
musical sound, of the skates ! Some were totter- 
ing and tumbling, making their first awkward 
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experiences. But all learned the craft speedily. 
Some performed very well, the masters particularly, 
who ''showed off'' gracefully, doing figures and 
gyrating skilfully on the "outside edge." Most 
of us would have skated the whole day long, and 
it was always with a pang that we heard the 
warning, " All off! " This clearing the ice was as 
troublesome a business as the clearing of the course 
for the Derby, but was performed deftly enough 
by our active Prefects, who would fly about on 
their skates, cutting off stragglers and gradually 
driving the whole flock before them to the banks. 
It was wonderful that with such vast numbers no 
submersions took place, as, often, the ice was full 
of cracks, and bent and eddied in a rather alarming 
fashion. But from long practices and observation, 
the "ways" of this capricious element became 
thoroughly well understood; and I don't think I 
ever heard of any one going through. 

I can recall nothing more enjoyable than some 
December's evening, after it had grown dark — ^we 
were philosophers then — we would go on the 
whitened pond, and for an hour and more pursue 
this almost entrancing pastime. There was the 
old College with a few lights in the mullioned 
panes coming through the just drawn crimson 
curtains, the towers shadowy, the air tranquil, the 
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only sound the music of the skates. I could have 
gone on for hours. 

If the Stony hurst vdnters were, as I said, " hard " 
and trying, there was compensation in the fine 
sultry sun and balmy airs of the summer-time. 
Never have I since enjoyed so keenly the exquisite 
breath of the country. As June and July drew on, 
there were the fair walks over the open champaign 
land, up the swelling hills, or by those lovely 
rivers, the Hodder and Kibble. There was a river- 
side spot, drooping with trees by a great arched 
bridge, where the water became shallow and 
shingly, and which is associated with many a 
bright day. I said this fair scene was known 
quaintly as the "Common washing-feet place," 
owing to the somewhat primitive custom of leading 
bands of the boys thither, who thought it a 
paradisal privilege to be allowed to strip off their 
stockings and paddle about in the refreshing 
stream. There was opportunity too for unlawfully 
straying away, not for any special object, but for 
the pleasure of doing something forbidden. We 
used to have tremendous walks over this inviting 
country, to Whalley, or up Pendle HilL Often the 
distance was miscalculated, or we loitered too long, 
and hence there was a tremendous pressure to get 
back in time for dinner. Many were distressed at 
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the headlong pace, which the energetic master 
would enforce, and he had hard work to keep up 
the spirit of his lagging forces. The thing had to 
be done, however, and he usually succeeded in 
bringing in his following in time. 

On the road to Whalley, and its ivy-clad 
abbey, we passed Mytton, a venerable picturesque 
church, to which I must confess I owe much of 
a romantic feeling, with the attendant associa- 
tions, which will so instinctively and mysteriously 
colour a boy's thoughts. For long after the 
image of this old church filled a space by way 
of suggestion in much that I wrote. In its 
reverend chancel were to be seen the tombs of the 
Shirbomes, knights in armour, wrought in fine 
marble, their dames beside them, lying there in a 
peaceful solitude. There was the old rusted tower, 
with its chime of bells, the ropes still hanging 
down in the ringers' chamber. There was a music 
in the name of Mytton, and we paid it many a 
visit Whalley Abbey itself is a noble ruin. It 
was then in a highly picturesque state of decay, 
quite neglected, but even then we could appreciate 
its beauties. It has since, however, been repaired, 
and generally "pranked up." Nothing indeed 
approached the walk from the College to Whalley 
on some fine day, either in the way of beautiful 

11 
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views or the champaigny, balmy air. The country 
spread itself out in rolling plains and valleys, 
richly clad with plantations and verdure. As you 
looked back ever and anon, you saw the two 
coquettish towers of the College perched high, and 
peeping from their umbrageous envelopments. 
You crossed the glistening rivers meandering in 
currents among white stones. Here were the bams, 
some of a couple of centuries old, rudely built and 
strong. On one of my last visits I took this 
pleasing walk over again, and with the old 
delight. 



( 1«3 ) 




CHAPTER X. 

NEW HBN AND NEW MEASURES. 

|HEN we returned to begin the new year, in 
Poetry we found that considerable changes 
had taken place, and were to take place. There was 
an air of bustle and general reform ; and, indeed, 
from this time may be dated the advance movement 
which has since so distinguished the College. There 
were new ideas, and new and young men to carry 
them out. 

We found a new Rector in Mr. Walmesley, a 
very correct and gentlemanly person. A pen- 
cilled portrait of my doing, a surprising likeness, 
brings him before me perfectly, with a legend 
issuing from the mouth, " Very well, I will consider 
about it,'' which I presume was his favourite answer 
in case of difficulty. I recollect showing this, as a 
work of art, to one of the superiors, who, to my 
surprise, looked grave, and said, " Take my advice 
and tear it up." Mr. Walmesley had a fine voice, 
and at High Mass, which he said most impressively, 
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he always sang the fine Gregorian of the Preface 
and Paternoster, to the organ accompaniment, little 
Beresford developing the most beautiful harmonies. 
At this time I was enrolled in the service of the 
sanctuary, as thurifer or censer-bearer, leading 
the way in processions, in scarlet cassock and well- 
laced surplice. All the ceremonial was done with 
much care and efiect, and I took great delight in 
the various offices. It was a spacious and beauti- 
ful church, with a fine window of the Perpen- 
dicular order, and a Gothic altar, since removed, to 
give place to one more magnificent but out of 
keeping. The church furniture, vestments, etc., 
were really rare and most magnificent, having 
come by inheritance from centuries back. I sup- 
pose there is nothing of the kind more superb 
in their efiect than the Henry YIII. vestments, 
garnished with portcullises and other ornaments 
— ^a present from that monarch to Westminster 
Abbey. The monstrance, too, of solid silver, gilt, 
standing some feet high, was another striking 
monument. There were innumerable other antique 
articles, all magnificent of their kind. The church 
treasury was indeed richly stocked. The church 
was also in our parish, and one of the fathers was 
parish priest. The whole district round had kept 
the old faith, and not merely the old faith, but the 
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old manners and traditions. They had their guilds, 
and on " guild day " would come up in long proces- 
sion to the church with their banners and musia At 
Hurst Green there was a goodly sized parish church, 
with a regular vicar, who had a small congregation, 
I believe of about a score or so. His situation 
must have been awkward in the very camp of the 
enemy. But harmony reigned, and he was usually 
bidden to the various festivities. The situation, 
indeed, always reminded me of that of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay. They were patriarchal lords of the 
soil, and all depended on and looked to the big 
College. 

Mr. Bird, or " little Dickey Bird," was the new 
Minister, a quaint and curious little man, some- 
what of the ''old school," with a thin croaking 
** pipe." His chin was sunk deep in his stock, and 
his spectacles always on. I fancy he had no belief 
in boys, and was quite unsympathetic. Like his 
predecessor, Mr. Folding, he was fond of sarcastic 
speeches at their expense. But we also found two 
new personages of mark, who, I think, influenced 
the College life considerably. Mr. Ullathome was 
gone, and instead we found a new master who 

was to direct our studies — Mr. G , then a 

young man, but a remarkable character, for many 
years so well known at Farm Street. His face 
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was dark — he might have been taken for an 
Italian — it recalled Sterne's monk — ''a face such 
as Quido might have painted." He had extra- 
ordinary energy and perseverance in his office, and 
drudged and toiled not only in educating his 
scholars, but in educating himself for their benefit. 
At one time, when some elementary knowledge of 
German became an addition to the course, he de- 
voted himself with a passionate ardour to the 
mastering of the principles of that difficult lan- 
guage, with a result that was quite sufficient to 
enable him to teach. He succeeded in personally 
influencing his scholars, much as Dr. Arnold is said 
to have done at Rugby^ so that those who were 
fortunate enough to be under his directions could 
scarcely help being in some degree moulded by 
him. No one felt this more than I did myself, and 
I can say that I owe entirely to his three years' 
teaching and companionship all that strong taste 
and even passion which I have for literature. He 
showed us the graces and charms of poetry, and 
was not content with the formal routine duties of 
his office. I remember he was ever particular in 
pointing out and claiming our admiration for the 
beauty of particular epithets, or of any fine line 
that we encountered in our routine course. It 
was a pleasure to be under the care of such a 
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guide, though not all of us were responsive to his 
efforts. Nay, we had among us some very earthly 
and prosaic natures, for whom the football had 
more genuine poetry than Milton and Tennyson. 
To show how deep is the impression left by even 
a careless expression of one exercising such mag- 
netic influence, I recall to this hour, long as the 
interval is, how when he was reading for us from 
some work, he paused on a passage, "The heart- 
lessness of convivial friendships is well known," 
then for a few moments proceeded to point the 
moral. The exact words of the phrase, it will be 
seen, I have remembered, and often and often have 
since applied it, as some striking example pre- 
sented itself. At the same time he was easily 
roused to anger, where he felt that his indulgence 
had been trifled with. 

He was with us not only in our school hours, 
but was glad to be our companion out of school, 
when he was cheerful* and humorous too, taking 
part in our walks, little festivals, suppers, and the 
like. He was a cultivated musician and made a 
great deal of the choir when it was under his 
direction. There was a sort of Stonyhurst school 
of music which, like the handwriting, was passed 
down and on as a tradition, a kind of rough, 
conscientious "sawing out" of the notes which 
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answered very well, so far as it went Everyone 
sang his best and with the fuU power of his organ, 
with little softening or subduing. 

Our master was a poet himself, and I have many 
of his pieces, which are of more than average merit, 
exhibiting fancy, grace, and feeling. He was 
always encouraging us to write, and corrected 
carefully what we produced. I was eager in 
responding to his invitations. I recall a rather 
diverting incident in this connection, which had 
really quite a comedy flavour. He had given as 
a subject the "Expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Li^ge," and having described to us all the in- 
cidents of that tragic episode, invited our best 
efforts in the composition of a regular tragic poem. 
I set to work with enthusiasm. I thought I would 
imitate Pope as closely as I could, and taking his 
antithetical lines as a model, called up the scene 
before me, and, with some pride and expecting 
great praise, produced to him a sort of epic in 
many lines, depicting the various exciting scenes. 
He read it aloud. It began- 

*' On Li6ge*8 haUs, and on her winding glades, 
With nightly shroud and dark, enveloping shades. 
The sun in majesty had set I " 

*' A little pompous, but fair as a beginning," he 
said. He contiuued — 
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'* Ye hapless towers ! while secure ye stood. 
Your roof protected virtue and (he qood.** 

At this burst, which I thought particularly ef- 
fective, to my astonishment he smiled rather 
scornfully. He then went on — 

** No more shall sanctity in radiance bright 
On this once happy spot 'gain shed her light* 
No more," etc 

But the crisis was approaching — 

'* The holy Fathers that last evening spent, 
Some in their chambers on their books intent." 

Here his brow darkened — 

" Foremost of all in that small band was one, 
Hie venerable and pious Father Stone," 

It grew still darker — 

*' Among that exiled band of priests was one 
Who for his learning and attainments shone. 
Of modem tongues he had studied not afev^ 
'Twos even rumoured that Chinese he knew" 

Here his patience gave way, and he flung down 
the poem. "This is too bad," he said; **will 
nothing make you serious ? A solemn, pathetic 
subject like this to be made a burlesque of ! *' — " I 

assure you, sir, I never intended '* — "Don't 

tell me, sir. You wished to turn the thing into 
ridicule — **Twa8 even rwmowred that Chinese he 
knew ! ' " And the obsequious crowd, taking their 
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cue, broke into loud laughter. " Ton thought it 
would amnae your friends." I was speechless with 
mortification and disappointment. It was in vain 
I protested that I had done my best, that I was 
quite genwi/ne, and intended the most hearty 
sympathy with the unhappy flying Jesuita All 
I got was a solemn warning not to give way in 
the future to this spirit of ridiculing serious things, 
or purchase the cheap laughter of my companions 
by " trying to be funny " (for unfortunately I had 
some reputation as "joker "). At this distance it 
seems a high comedy, but I was really pained, and 
mystified too, not seeing how the honest, sincere 
endeavour should become actual offence through 
failure of method. 

To encourage literary taste, our master estab- 
lished a little weekly journal, which the two classes 
— poetry and rhetoric — helped to support He was 
editor, and every week, to our great enjoyment, 
read out for us the various contributions. This 
was always an amusing business and was looked 
forward to eagerly. There was both grave and 
gay, and a good deal that was comia We had 

a very aerious boy, Joseph H , of a rubicund, 

chubby face and portly form — a good fellow and 
studious, but highly matter-of-fact in his ways. 
Once be had to recite a passage from Cowper 
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descriptive of winter, which he did with intense 
feeling, as though he felt the cold in the very 
marrow of his warm person. This amused his 
friends, who would maliciously plague him about 
his ** Winter/' and presently began to insist that 
he had written the lines in question. He was a 
good-humoured fellow and bore this teasing cheer- 
fully enough. To add to the general enjoyment 
I prepared a sort of burlesque review of a poem 
" On Winter," which, it was contended, had been 
written by him. 

"We have been favoured," it ran, "with some 

extracts from Mr. H 's fine poem ' On Winter,' 

of which all the world is now talking. The 
nervous, powerful lines of this really great pro- 
duction will give much pleasure to all readers. 

Mr. H thus describes the hapless wanderer, 

who had been caught in the snow, and, after vain 
struggling, has at last to succumb — 

* Down he sinks in the absorbing snows. 
The omel monster wreps him in a shrond. 
No more for him his pleasant wife and child. 
No more for him the simple frugal fare. 
No more for him,' etc. 

With many more 'no mores.' The reader will 
note the fine effect of 'the absorbing snows,' though 
in ordinary cases snow is itself absorbed, and 
does not absorb. 
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' He sees himself a happy careless boy. 
With fall-blown cheeks and capid lips— 
Oh, for the frugal meal, the merry ball. 
And e'en the welcome lash descending free 
Upon hU sphered haek. Oh, agony 1 
And yet how welcome now,* " 

These were pretty nearly the words of the lyric. 
" Sphered back " is good, and I remember produced 
a grim smile on our master's face. As may be 
imagined, it had enormous success, and poor Joe 
had long to hear of his poem " On Winter." 

Another character who appeared on the scene 
about this time, and who stands forward con- 
spicuously, was Mr. George Porter, master, I think, 
of syntax, and who later became Archbishop of 
Bombay. He was, indeed, a pleasant companion — 
with a marked originality of thought and speech, 
a general vivacity, and much quiet humour. 
His face was quaint, with a glance of shrewd 
sagacity, and his eyes, always fitted with spectacles, 
were keen and searching. He was a delightful 
companion, and I and a few more were privileged 
comrades of his, as it were, to whom he narrated 
his prime jests and quaint conceits. He was fond 
of noting some specially good jest or quip in 
books, and he has often taken some of us to his 
room to share with him his enjoyment of some 
racy thing which he would read to us with special 
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point. To "Fray Gerundio," which he lighted 
on one day in the library, he introduced us in 
this way. Looking over his " Life and Letters " 
published some years ago, I recognized the style 
and manner of our old friend. Humorous as he was, ' 
he had solid gifts, and, as I said, much sagacity. 
We thoroughly appreciated him, and heartily 
admired him, and looked specially for his society 
on festival occasions — such as "good suppers," 
and during the theatrical season, when he " came 
out " wonderfully strong. 

Another of our little coterie was Mr. Maher, 
a most accomplished person, of fine musical tastes 
and other gifts. As I have mentioned, he was a 
pleasing composer; and at this time was fond of 
writing suitable music for our plays. Many years 
later he developed this talent, and wrote many 
excellent works for the church at Farm Street, 
which have been published and are still sung. 
The society has always been strong in this direc< 
tion, and at this moment they have several 
pleasing writers of merit. 

There was yet a third member of our set, Mr. 

V , "Dick V ," who also appeared about 

this time — ^yet another of these accomplished men 
— who, as it were, threw in his lot with ours, and 
became almost our companion, at festival-time. 
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He was uncle, I think, of the present cardinal. 
I fancy they liked our company as much as we 
did theirs, and found a relief in the native free- 
dom and outspokenness of the boy kingdom. 

'' Dick " V had a taste for music and all 

the arts generally He could draw, paint scenes, 
sing, play, and tell good stories, all the while 
following out the wearying drudgery of the 
Prefect's office. He was an inveterate snuff-taker ; 
but, indeed, everybody "carried a box." It was 
a respectable, dignified thing, and as general 
as smoking is now. Many of the boys had their 
box, and secured supplies through the servants, 
or from friends among the philosophers. I have 

before me now Mr. V 's always-ready box, 

containing "Prince's mixture," out of which we 
were rglad to have a friendly "pinch." I met 
him not long since in Fleet Street, and we plea- 
santly recalled the " old times." Once, of a wet 
night, he brought a few of the band into the school- 
room, and handed me "Pickwick" to read out, 
he selecting the choice passages, to much applause 
and enjoyment it need not be said. Little did 
I think at that moment that one day I should 
write a regular "History of Pickwick." But, 
indeed, I was bred upon Pickwick ; I read it even 
as a child as it came out in the numbers, long 
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before I came to the schooL At nine and ten 
years old I knew Walter Scott and Pickwick 
aforesaid by heart ; to say nothing of Goldsmith's 
and Sheridan's comedies, scenes of which I had 
often acted. 

I find myself describing Mr. V as "a young 

man with whom I am very intimate." He had 
a wonderful gift of story telling, and was really 
a perfect " man of the world." ** He used to come 
into the room when I was practising the flute, 
and chat a little and listen, and give advice. 
He had a great fund of conversation. He was, 
on the whole, a ddightfvl man!'* This was 
enthusiastic praise. He always had the latest 
on dibs, which he used good-naturedly to impart 
to us. That of a Frenchman — ^in reference to him 
and Mr. Macan — ^was often repeated, " Ou sont vob 
garUa et v^a canifhe" He was also an architect, 
and designed several of the new buildings, the 
chapel among the rest, in regular professional 
style. Not so successful was one of his " improve- 
ments," the removal of the fine monumental fiight 
of steps in the courtyard, for the convenience of 
"the new washing - placa" This sad Gothic 
business has left the fine old entrance up in the 
air. For years, in and out of season, I have urged 
its restoration ; but without efiect. 
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I forget whether it was during this year or 
the following one — but it does not matter — that 
a very remarkable figure comes back on me. This 
was Mr. Brigham, for a short time our Prefect 
of Studies. He was really an original man, in 
his ideas, as well as in his style of talk. I see 
him at this moment, with his large, half-sandy, 
half-greyish whiskers, contrasting with — or in 
opposition to — ^the regulation " square inch ; *' his 
white tie worn invariably unstarched, and in 
many folds, like a parson's neckcloth ; his high- 
collared, old-fashioned coat, and gold eyeglasses. 
He seemed rather a squire of the antique pattern. 
Most curious was his phraseology, which was 
strangely rotund, highly quaint, clever, and 
forcible. He had a strong vein of humour and 
sarcasm, which was most entertaining. It was 
customary for the Prefect of Studies at the close 
of the quarterly examinations to give a general 
report on the progress of every class. Some state 
attended this ceremonial, which took place just 
before supper, when the whole house trooped into 
the refectory, and grouped themselves picturesquely 
— many black gowns — on the i^arble floor at the 
top of the hall. Last of all entered Mr. Brigbam, 
with his huge black portfolio containing all his 
papers, his gown fluttering out behind him. His 
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"reports" at last came to be looked forward to 
with rich enjoyment and expectation. They were 
the raciest things imaginable, full of sarcastic terms 
and odd grotesque expressions, which were caught 
up and repeated by every one. Some of us quite 
liked him. I was a sort of favourite on account 
of one compliment which I paid him. There had 
been some friction between him and the authorities. 
He was of the old school, as I have said, and very 
independent in his views, almost a sort of " Pro- 
gressive," as it is now called, and took the part 
of the boys in many things, even inviting their 
opinions. This was thought "too Radical" 
altogether. It was at last ordered that no one 
should "go" to Mr. Brigham. In a rather free- 
and-easy way I sent him a message to the effect 
that " he was really like the golden apple in the 
Qarden of the Hesperides, he was so strictly 
guarded." He was greatly delighted with this 
rather trite allusion. "So you liken me to the 
golden apple," he said ; " very good, indeed — very 
well said, and classical too 1 " 

He was really a pleasant specimen of the country 
clergyman of the school of Lingard, and certainly 
a most able, even brilliant man. I shall never 
forget the walk he took a select few of us — a 
great honour — he leading the way, talking volubly 

12 
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in flourishing style, his malacca stick on his 
shoulder. We were passing through a field-path, 
when of a sudden a frantic man rushed from his 
yard, and, brandishing an immense pitchfork, 
planted himself right in our path, vociferating 
at the top of his voice and foaming with passion. 
We all felt a sort of terror; but our leader was 
genuinely cool. " What can this infuriated rustic 
want," said he, with a smile to us, '' what can he 
mean ? " But still roaring and gesticulating, the 
peasant came on. "Get back, all o' ye, I waant 
ha' it, I telleel I waant." He was flourishing 
his pitchfork in a most alarming way. " Te shaant 
coom on over my land ! Ye shaant pass ! " Mr. 
Brigham regarded him with an amused smile. 
"Now pray, why not, my good friend? I can 
assure you we do intend to go on." " Ye shaant, 
I tell 'ee." "Well, we must only see," said Mr. 
Brigham, coolly. " But pray inform me of this — 

if we do " " Ye shaant, I tell ye." " Patience 

a moment, my friend. If we do, do you mean 
really to plunge that formidable pike of yours into 
me ? " "I don't care, ye shaant come over my 
laand." " Well, then, we may assume you will not. 
So I give you fair notice we intend to go on." And 
our intrepid leader, smiling pleasantly, resumed 
his march, we following him in file. To our 
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astonishment the rustic drew back, then fled — 
actually fled — with immense strides or leaps rather, 
towards his cottage, swearing he'd "like to put 
it into him." From that moment our leader's 
reputation rose to the highest pitch. We were 
filled with admiration at this masterly display, 
and the story was told all over the College. 

Some way, however, his reign was not long, 
and this very interesting and original person was 
relegated to parish work, a position of "greater 
freedom and lessi responsibility." I recall his last 
" report," given to a crowded house in the refectory, 
in which he caustically reviewed our progress, or 
rather no-progress — ^under his well-meant efibrts. 
His memorable closing compliment was long 
repeated and was even known by heart, causing 
intense enjoyment. Edmund Waterton, par- 
ticularly, used to deliver it in a howl meant to 
imitate his exact voice and manner : " I leave ye 
as I found ye : ignorant, shallow, and pretentious : 
with no claim to scholarship: and your so-called 
knowledge nothing but flimsy smat-ter-ing, and 
boy-ish auper-flrci-ality ! " With this he closed 
his black portfolio and retired. 

Mr. Brigham, like Mr. G , had considerable 

influence in forming our tasks and habits, and 
taste for reading. " At this time I had a strong 
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liking for fiction, story-books, etc. I remember 
my astonishment when I saw one of my friends 
plodding through the * Peninsular War/ and on his 
declaring it was most entertaining, I made various 
attempts to grapple with its heavy details, but 
found it almost impossible to get on. One work 
that I had a fancy for was ' Telemaque/ and having 
spent a year in France when a child, I could 
read it very well During the evenings in the 
study-place, when about half an hour before 'the end ' 
as it was called, I would take out my ' Telemaque,' 
and read away quite absorbed, and thus forgot all 
my sorrows and desolations; until looking up, I 
would be back again from fairy-land, and in the 
solid hard world of reality, the Prefect in his pulpit, 
and strange faces about me." 

I had a tremendous fancy for composition, and 
once wrote a romantic tale of ladies and lovers, and 
their meeting in a glittering ball-room, when all 
was made right. It wound up in this fashion— 
" Need we say what a night thai; was ! For the 
tall figure with the dark hair was De Mowbray." 
I was so pleased with this, that I read it to Mr. 
Ullathome, who laughed very heartily at the 
finale. Another favourite piece was, "A Walk 
through a Churchyard," which thus wound up, 
" With these thoughts, I slowly left the churchyard 
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and returned home, a wiser and a better man ! " I 
have a whole volume of such pieces, '' Wellington's 
Dream," " Before Execution/' " Scaliargli/' a sketch 
of a man in a dungeon, who was attacked by rats, 
which I wrote for our journal, and which Mr. 

G read out, with difficulty controlling his 

muscles, for the last lines were, " They come ! save 
me ! Heavens ! I am no more ! Oh 1 the Bats — rats 
—rats ! " 

But my real triumph was a serious essay on the 
" Study of the Classics,'* which was thought so 
good and improving by our master that he selected 
it for public recitation, and I had the pleasure of 
delivering my own work before the whole house. 

This it was that first attracted Mr. Brigham's 
notice to me. He encouraged me very much after 
this. He was a perfect scholar, and greatly above 
his contemporaries. He gradually formed a strong 
party of admirers, with a sort of coterie of literary 
tastes. He got up a fashion of literature and 
learning, and in that year, by his advice, I read 
various wise and abstruse works, without under- 
standing them. I thus waded through Arnold's 
" History of Bome," which he declared was " a 
noble thing," and was persuaded by him to tackle 
" Burke's Thoughts on the Cause of our Present 
Discontents," which he pronounced to be one of 
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the " finest pieces of writing in the language." I 
could make " nothing of it." 

I wish I could recall the various traits and 
exhibitions of this extraordinary and interesting 
man. One comes back on me now. He came to 
hear us spout in the school, and our best man 
was put forward to lead. He began with the usual 
formula always given in the bills, "Extract 
from Mr. Canning/' or Mr. Burke, as the case 
might be. "What's this you are going to give 

me ? " said Mr. B . " Is it a piece of his leg, or 

his arm? No; say, 'Extract from ike speech of ^ 
Mr. Burke.' " We saw the absurdity at once. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MUSIC-BAND AND CONCERTS. 

|ITH the music at Stonyburst are associated 
all sorts of pleasant ideas and scenes. Our 

new master. Mi-. G , had admirable taste and 

knowledge in this way, as he bad in most things, 
and imparted a sort of refinement which was not 
known befora Such of us as had the taste were 
passionately attached to it ; and there was every- 
thing furnished that could by any way help to 
foster it. We had a large choir and band ; concerts 
and singing generally were encouraged. I certainly 
owe to this happy time that keen enjoyment of 
music, in its best sense, which has been such a 
sweetener of life. 

I have an odd association with one of our 
festival days. There was to be a delightful treat in 
the shape of Haydn's Mass, No. 3, which was to be 
accompanied by fiddles and 'cello and flute — 
orchestra we insisted on calling it. At this time 
I had really an enjoyment of music that was 
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almost painful : it seemed to lift one to the spheres. 
The phrases and turns had not then grown 
hackneyed I was at the altar in my scarlet and 
lace, for it was high festival, swinging the state 
thurible. Never shall I forget the exquisite sense, 
when the sound of the fiddles was borne down the 
church. It was enchantment. I found myself 
actually laughing with enjoyment. I cannot tell 
what agonies I sujOfered, struggling to repress this 
indecorous exhibition. 

During the first year or so we were under a 
curious specimen of the professor, or practitioner 
rather, Mr. Shepherd. Shepherd was a stout portly 
personage, not very "nice" in his dress, perpetually 
taking snuff, and begrimed with snuff, and I suspect 
now, with not much music in hiuL He was one of 
the Hodmen of the profession. Half an hour was 
the time for a music-lesson, usually given three 
times a week. It was always welcome, as we 
were sent for during some period of study. That 
was a most enjoyable time. Music was fostered in 
many ways, for we had the band and concerts, 
and the choir, and constant glee singing. This 
ardour helped me to pick up a very fair knowledge 
of music ; most of us could sing or play at sight. 
I recall my delight when I first worked out for 
myself the theory of " time." Harmonies always 
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seemed to me a combination that seemed all but 
heavenly — I could have listened for ever. Of all 
pleasures in life this is the most substantial and 
lasting, and also the most enjoyable. Our band 
practices were always during recreation time, 
which we gave up cheerfully. 

Shepherd's figure rises before me in many gro- 
tesque shapes. Every one had a story about him. 
On Christmas morn, when the choir were thunder- 
ing out, " For un-to us — un-to us : a child is bom," 
he placidly turned to his neighbour, and taking a 
huge pinch, said, sotto voce, " Thot were joost our 
case at ten o'clock yesterday." When we had our 
weekly journal, I contributed a sketch of him, " On 
the loss of our late lamented music-master," and 
which I have preserved. " I see him now before 

me," it ran — Mr. reading it aloud with 

much humour ; he added some strokes — " his smooth 
good-humoured face, his hat a trifle on one side, 
his chin fairly smooth, and his collar — ^this I can 
hardly praise, for, alas (a weakness in so great a 
man), he rarely wore one. His shirt front was 
of a sufficient whiteness, save when something that 
resembled a rhubarb-coloured stud relieved the 
general expanse. Some ascribed this fitful orna- 
ment to what is known as iron-mould. A stiff 
black stock, originally, or speculatively, satin, 
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completed this portion of him. When we returned 
after the vacation we found him gone — actually 
gone ! Who shall now play us De Beriot's violin 
solo, with the florid variations accompanied by 
orchestra ! How adroitly would he deal with the 
difficult passages, during which he always insisted 
that the accompaniment should be fortiaaimo, to 
'support him/ he said When once he came to 
the final cadenza^ where there covM be no support, 
would he not say it was too long and old-fashioned, 
and substituted a light thing of his own ? In the 
' Dixit Dominus ' of Azioli, where there was a 
showy solo for him, he said, ' There was no making 
head or tail of these Italian fellows/ When he 
did come triumphantly through some ' run,' I have 
heard him say, 'Laws, master, didn't I make 
my faddle smoak ? ' When we got up Haydn's 
Imperial Mass, with instruments, how well I 
recall his beckoning over the conductor, at the 
beginning of the credo, to give him a last hint 
'not ta take the toime too fast, but joost 
coomfortably slow; as you might say, loike 
mountains rollin' a top of one another.' Though 
our conductor did not grasp this quite accurately, 
stiU, but for this advice, the thing might have 
gone worse than it did. Often have I seen him 
engaged in tearing up old useless music, as he said. 
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'to bring hoam t' woife to light her fires with/ 
I have seen him of nights when the band met, 
and when he came in merrier than usual, continue 
playing voluntaries on his fiddle as he walked 
about the room, sometimes accompanying with 
strange wild vocal efforts. When reminded that 
time was flying, he would call on us all to sound 
A or B, and spend a quarter of an hour before he 
could be satisfied, for he was unduly scrupulous 
as to tune." 

This odd being, who contrasts so strongly with 
the modem type of musician, had a large number 
of pupils. I was placed under him to learn the 
flute, an instrument which has since wholly gone 
out of fashion. He taught, besides, the violin, 
clarionet, 'cello, wind instruments, brass and reed, 
en bloc — in short, everything the parents desired ; 
I reaUy beUeve if he had been asked to give lessons 
on the sackbut and psaltery, he would have cheer- 
fully undertaken the task. At one time we had 
** Shepherd's band/' as it was called ; he had 
formed a little orchestra of fiddlers, from his 
smaller pupils, he himself " leading," his corpulent 
form standing out in odd contrast with the 
urchins about him. The piano and singing was 
the department pf the other professor. Both 
had pleasant little houses and gardens within 
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easy walk of the College. The doctor also had a 
house of his own. By-and-by our Shepherd and 
his methods became quite out of keeping with the 
advanced reforms; and he was ''invited" to 
retire, which he did. 

"The music was often first-rate. We were 
great in the overture to 'Tancredi,' a most 
effective thing at any time. This we got through 
splendidly." On one Academy day the band was 
assisted in a manner it never was since. For Mr. 
Qillings, the dancing-master, a first-rate violin 
player, came; likewise Mr. Hill, the drawing- 
master, who played the violincello, and who 
brought with him two brothers of the art, who 
played the violin to perfection. We thus had 
Shepherd as first violin, Qillings and one of the 
boys, and the other amateur as second violins; 
the other artist played tenor. There were two 
flutes, Meagher and myself; four clarionets, 
Ormandy (who played with great execution) and 
the three Taaffes; two cornopeans; two horns; 
three trombones, Ambrose, McQuoin and White ; 
two ophicleides, Swift and Brown, besides drums, 
trumpets, and cymbals. The fulness of the opening 
took even ourselves by surprise. The nimbleness, 
especially of the violins, scampering, as it were, 
simultaneously through rapid passages up and 
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down, was conspicuous. Then there was a solo 
of Swift's on the ophideide, " I Promessi ; " and, 
lastly, the pleasant little overture to the " Caliph 
of Bagdad." The opening movement in this is 
extremely pretty, and intended solely for violins, 
so that Gillings and his fellows came out extremely 
welL The spectators were quite delighted, and 
certainly they ought to have been. From this 
day, however, the band rapidly degenerated. The 
worst day it ever saw was the Academy day 
Shepherd exhibited his solo on the violin, accom- 
panied by an orchestra, and which called for the 
introduction of a new hand. Some of Shepherd's 
peculiarities have been already noted, in the jev, 
d^eaprit contributed to our journal. No part of it 
is truer than that which describes his coming to 
the band of an evening and playing his melodies, 
wild and extemporaneous things, with his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the ceiling; this, too, when we 
were all waiting anxiously to commence our re- 
hearsal. It was a pity that he did not consult his 
own interest ; for no more pleasant " berth " could 
be imagined than that of musical Professor here. 
On such occasions he would come in collision 
wijJi Mr. Bird, who presided over our band meet- 
ings, who would blow him up in the morning, 
and through whose instrumentality he was at 
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length dismissed. Mr. Bird was a brisk little 
personage, high in authority with the superiors, 
but not very popular with the scholars. 

" Mr. Wood, a cousin of John Beresford's, and his 
great friend, was pitched on as Shepherd's successor. 
He was a short, smart little man, with clear 
piercing eyes and high forehead, who always wore 
spectacles. His coming was a great acquisition to 
the College. He had on an average about twenty 
pupils, at six guineas a year. He likewise got a 
handsome allowance for leading the band. I may 
here add that Mr. Sumner, our generous Rector, 
gave at the commencement of the year the munifi- 
cent donation of £10 ! This went a good way 
towards setting up the exhausted finances. White, 
too, and Waterton, just before I came back, be- 
thought them that a public subscription for the 
band would be a splendid idea ; but I am ashamed 
to say their course of proceeding was most dis- 
reputabla For when the poor little wretches of 
the lower line would come back with their pockets 
flush of tin, then would these harpies assail them 
with blandishments and flatteries, and in failure of 
these would proceed to threats. Thus they seldom 
failed of extorting five shillings or more (perhaps 
half the poor victim's worldly sustenance). There 
was one strange little fellow, a new boy, who had 
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not as yet learned the value of money, had, perhaps, 
never seen a piece of the circulating medium until 
he came to College. Indeed, he was shortly after 
withdrawn, as having been too prematurely released 
from his mother's apron-sti*ings. To him, therefore, 
his weekly allowance of sixpence seemed inex- 
haustible. As soon as he arrived he was marked 
out by White and his coadjutors as a proper object 
on which to levy his black mail. But no, the 
little wretch was inexorable, not one fraction would 
he give. In vain White threatened and swore he 
would thrash him the first opportunity. He would 
wait. White said, until it was convenient ; but no, 
he had plenty of money by him, but would not 
give it. White was fairly beaten. At last, one 
day, the little wretch came up to him, and with 
the air of a prince informed him that now he was 
ready to give his subscription to the band. That 
he did not like to be stingy. 'Come to me,' 
continued the little upstart, 'at four o'clock, after 
buying, and if there is anything over out of this,' 
showing a sixpence, ' after I have paid for my tart 
and my library subscription, I shall not grudge it.' 
At this magnificent offer White could refrain no 
longer, but gave him a sound thrashing on the 
spot. 

''Often in some sequestered nook beside a 
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stream we set up our stand in the shade and 
played for them, and after this was over ' Tom ' 
and * Kenrick ' would make their appearance with 
baskets innumerable, stored with choice tarts. 
These would be soon demolished, and 'the whole 
would conclude' with a lazy stroll, when such 
as were inclined would indulge in a forbidden 
smoke. 

" But the great triumph for the band was during 
the grand matches, when we had a 'march' (on 
this occasion composed by Mr. Wood) written out 
on cards, and these were attached to our instru- 
ments, so that we could play walking. On the 
morning of the grand match, when ail the boys 
were confined in their playrooms, and though 
all the authority of the Prefects would be employed 
to keep them back, if you looked down the long 
corridor, you would see them bursting forth, 
straining their eyes, looking over each other's 
shoulders, and completely blocking up the doors. 
Presently, from the other end of the gallery was 
heard the strains of martial music; and there 
would be seen defiling round the comer the band, 
ranged in due order, playing for their very life, 
the big drum rolling, the cymbals clashing, and 
Little Wood blasting at his little tenor trombone. 
As soon as we turned the corner by the Prefect's 
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room, leading to the playground, the signal was 
given, and the wild beasts were let loose. On they 
came, down the long passage, stamping and yelling 
like a pack of wild Indians. The band, meanwhile, 
led the way, and marched several times round the 
playroom with this mob at their heels. They 
then retired, and at the sound of a cannon, the 
fray began. 

"When I came back to rhetoric, I found the 
band had got their new master. How well I recall 
him now, as I saw him that night in the light 
of the snug bandroom: his bald forehead, his 
twinkling eyes, his neat little blue coat and velvet 
collar, his steel spectacles ; on wet nights he used 
to come arrayed in his ingenious contrivance for 
covering his legs from the rain. He had been 
a leading member of the orchestra at the Italian 
opera, and on off-nights, when his friend Alfred 
MeUon was absent from the Adelphi, he used to 
lead. He always spoke with great praise of 
the little orchestra at the Adelphi, and when 
I went there a year afterwards, I found that it 
fully bore out what he said. He then turned 
Catholic, and wishing to have a more retired sort 
of life, he at once accepted the place at Stonyhurst. 
While I write this he has been there nearly six 
years, and is quite happy. By a strange coincidence 

IS 
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his school-fellow, Beresford, was organist there 
and music-master. He died two or three years 
ago. Mr. Wood was most enterprising. Instead 
of the halting exhibition I witnessed of getting 
through 'L'Elisir d'amore' he had set up three 
sorts of band, a brass, a mUita/ry, composed of 
clarionets, flutes, drums, etc. ; and, best of all, the 
orchestra. This latter, on the Academy day, I 
well remember, astonished the visitors by the 
performance of the overture to * Nozze de Figaro,' 
which was played in the legitimate time of two 
and a half minutea Another piece which gave 
great satisfaction, was 'Casta Diva,' in which I 
had a flute solo. It was really performed remark- 
ably well, the swells, etc., all being duly executed. 
In the philosophic year he added another piece 
to the repertoire, viz. : 'A Fantasie of English 
Airs,' in which he introduced a beautiful arrange- 
ment of ' The Fine Old English Gentleman/ with 
fine harmonies. 

"On the military band we played polkas — the 
'German,' the 'Bohemian,' 'Polka d' Albert,' 
'Annan;' 'Bird of Paradise' waltz; serenade 
in 'Don Pasquale;' 'Mourir pour la Patrie;* 
' Henri Quatre ; ' ' Bridal ' waltz ; ' Bodwell's Quick- 
step ; ' ' II VesiUo,' or the * Pope's Hymn ; ' selection 
from 'Norma;' 'The Rataplan;' 'The Green 
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Bushes ; ' a selection of negro melodies, and others 
too numerous to mention," 

The band had many fluctuations; at one time 
flourishing to an extraordinary degree, at another 
sinking almost to extinction. Bands and orchestras 
are elsewhere subject to these alternations. Some- 
times there was an "administration" utterly 
hostile or indiSerent to music and the graces 
generally; it was fancied they interfered with 
more serious and important business, so music 
was merely tolerated At another time it happened 
that all our best players left the school, and 
there was no one to replace them. But when 
Mr. Wood came upon the scene, quite a new spirit 
set in. 

One of the most welcome foretastes of the season 
was the Christmas concert, given always on the 
night of Christmas Day — on the stage. Then we 
had our first glimpse of the cheerful proscenium, 
the red curtain down. Every one came tumbling 
uproariously to their places in the raised amphi- 
theatre, victualled with provisions for the night — 
omnges, apples, cakes ; nuts were forbidden — for 
obvious reasons. These concerts were always 
more than respectable, and though professing to 
be a critical musician, I can say that here I have 
always heard excellent music. A selection from 
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the " Messiah " was always given in compliment to 
the season, and we had also our stock favourites — 
" The Chough and Crow," " Merrily every Bosom 
Boundeth," "The Sailor's Grave," "Peace to the 
Souls of the Heroes," ** Come to the Sunset Tree," 
and Bishop's " Sleep, Gentle Lady." But there was 
a delightful strain appropriate to the season. This 
was the old "Christmas Carol," a really charm- 
ing air, and almost perfect in its words and in its 
music. Generally some small sweet treble gave 
forth the strophes — the huge chorus grouped round 
ready to strike in. The words ran — 



CHRISTMAS OAEOL. 

" LiBten to the oarol'd ditty. 
Listen to the Tillage chime, 
Dear to friendehip, joy, and pity, 
Gomes the merry Christmas time. 
The merry, merry time. 
The merry, merry time, 
Comes the merry, merry Christmas time. 

** Friendship with new ardour glowing, 
Joy renewing oge's primo, 
Pity kinder boons bestowing. 
Crown the merry Christmas time. 
The merry, merry time, eto. 



M 



Banish ftom this happy season 
Sloth and folly, vice and crime ; 

Joys of virtue, smiles of reason, 
Grace the merry Christmas time. 
The merry, merry time, eta 
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** Thus par grateful raptures yoioing, 
Heav'n shall deem the strain sublime, 
If the sons of man rejoicing, 
Bless the merry Christmas time. 
The merry, merry time, 
The merry, merry time. 
Bless the merry, merry Christmas time.'* 

There was a pathetic plaint in this which seems 
charged with the true flavour of the season. How 
we used to join in the chorus, " The merry, merry 
time." How it rose to the old rafters, and pealed 
down the hall, dying away at the bottom — that 
is, when chanted in the old baronial refectory. 

" A pleasant mist rises before me at the mention 
of these 'Christmas concerts,' and brings before 
me that cheerful scene. There is an undefined, 
undistinguishable mixture of the well-lighted, 
glowing Academy rooms, I myself standing 
down under the great arch looking at the heaving 
mass before me. Our little company of players 
are standing out in a small circle, performing 
the ' Ciascun lo dice ' on the brass band (oh, 
how different it was a few months afterwards!), 
and the plaudits of the good-natured audience ; 
with the joking and pretended condemnation 

of Mr. G to us of rhetoric and the few 

privileged to be with us from the next school, 

such as Berkeley, H. Murphy, etc. I Mr. G 

always maintained that the brass band 'was out 
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of tune ' in answer to our, ' How did it go, sir ? ' 
Then the choir and little boys came tramping 
down at the end of each band piece to sing in 
some chorus, such as ' The Chough and Crow ' 
(ever-glorious ' Chough and Crow ! '), and then 

the ranging of them ! Mr. G in the middle, of 

course, with his baton and the formidable corps 
of black-gowned bassi, and Beresford now sitting 
at the piano waiting to begin. Then, when the 
glee had concluded and all the choir had tramped 
back to their places the way they came, one or two 

of the poets, the favoured few, as B and C , 

would stay behind and linger in the dark shades 
of electrical machines and monster telescopes, and 
hold converse with we of the bfiknd and Mr. Wood. 
What evenings these were ! — ^say the evenings of 
a winter Blandyke, when the day was over, a 
pleasant and much-wished-for day, and we were 
now getting foretastes of the brilliant joys in the 

Academy-room at Christmas. And then Mr. Q , 

with his dry jokes, as he gathered up the various 
parts f romjthe stands, to Berkeley and me as we got 
together our crooks and instruments at the close of 
the concert, the cheerful jets glancing and roaring 
far over our heads, and the boys too, passing slowly 

downstairs rank by rank. Somehow Mr. Q ^ 

in these scenes, always rises as a centre-piece, round 
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which all our happiness is grouped. What enjoy- 
ment in these winter concerts! There is a soft, 
mellow light hanging over them, and this one in 
particular that I have been describing — days 
never to return, but which give double enjoyment : 
since in thus recording them I almost seem to be 
among those scenes again. And then for us rhetos 
to assemble late at supper with the din of Babel 
round us from the chattering of the other boys in 
equally good spirits, and chat and laugh over our 
hot bread and milk, over our pleasant evening, and 
how the concert 'went off/ White and Waterton, 
and all our jolly crew seated there at table. 
Then to stroll comfortably and well fagged to our 
play-rooms {no band that Thursday, as there 
was a concert), and lounge there or in the reading- 
room." 

I have many bills of these old performances now 
before me, and pick out one at random. 

A.M.D.G. 

SECOND OHRISTMAS CONCERT. 

Pabt I. 

Bohemian Ain . Military Band. 

Pari-flong . « Stadents' Greeting." 

Madrigal . ** Soldiers, Braye and Gallant be " . . OaHMi. 

Solo .... Sazehom .... BMnL 

Glee . • • ''Bright Sword" Weber, 

Glee . ''Shades of the Heroes". . T. Coohe, 
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Past IL 

QaadrUle . . ••LaCaBtatrioe'' 
Quartette . *« Lo, the Early Beam " 

Glee . . •< Queen of the Valley" 

Duet : Flute and Violin <* Predi L'anel " 
Song . ♦• The Laat Man " 

Glee .... "Maying" . 
Val«e .... ••L'Amitii'* . 

L.D.& 



TFbodL 
BaJlf€. 

CaUooU. 

BMm, 

CaOeott. 

MiUUr. 
Wood. 



Every performance or exhibition of whatever 
kind always began and ended with these mystic 
letters, A.M.D.G., ''Ad Majoreva Dei Oloriam,'* and 
L.D.S., " Lav,d Deo Semper" 

Sometimes a " variety " entertainment was given, 
with excellent spirit and effect. There were recita- 
tions, "spouting pieces'' — one little fellow would 
give " Launce and his Dog " very cleverly, or three 
small pupils would give " The Wasp and the Bee " 
to uproarious applause. I recall one really effective 
thing, when two "mutes" entered with "weepers," 
and bearing a huge black cofiin draped over, and 
apparently overcome with affliction. One began 
the familiar *' catch," •' Look, neighbours, look ! 
Here lies — poor — Thomas Day." A train of 
mourners followed, all in black, and with huge 
white ties, and handkerchiefs to their faces. It 
was excellently done; all assuming much-varied 
and comical expressions of grief— one in the 
middle being quite choked with his emotions. 
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The chorus of voices, all bewailing and swelling 
gradually^ was truly comic. 

I recall another Christmas concert which suggests 
a good idea of the ready resources and capacities 
of the general corps. There was the ever-cheerful 
pleasant stage, with " a rake " of gsislights set up 
in the middle temporarily "just like the real 
thing." The guests and '' distinguished strangers " 
were ranged on the green-cushioned benches "in 
the stalls," shall we say. We had the always 
welcome Christmas carol, chanted by many voices, 
with "Though he be now a grey, grey friar," 
which brought back the old days. Then one of 
the smaller lads from the lower schools came out 
and gave us some comic recitation from Shake- 
speare, very cleverly indeed, and even humorously. 
Towards the end three small boys — little fat 
fellows, and of the same height — recited "The 
Wasp and the Bee." There were two chants, 
the memory of which always brought back to me 
those nights — one, "Come to the Sunset Tree," 
voiced by John Patrick Murphy, who was our chief 
soprano — and a very melodious one, too— -the other 
Bishop's soft glee before mentioned — 

** Sleep, gentle lady, 
The flowers are dosmg." 

The chords and harmonies of which always seemed 
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to me to be exquisite. They " had a dying fall, 
specially the melodious ending — 



'^Peaoe be aronnd thee^ 
Lady bright*: 
Good nighty good night' 



»» 



•» 



which died off in the most captivating way. 

A modest-looking foreign philosopher now came 
forward, and, making a respectful bow, played 
away in good style on his violin. It was a medley 
of Irish airs, of his own arrangement, finishing 
with "Si Patrick's Day," which was rapturously 
received and encored This was followed by a 
very comic interlude. 

Mr. Q , indeed, had a versatility in these 

things, and could knock off rhymes to any tune, 
or find tunes for any rhymes, with surprising 
ease. On a later visit, I remember his fashioning an 
epilogue, or " piece of circumstance," for the closing 
night of the season, in allusion to my crossing the 
seas to join the revels. It ran — 

Cbobub. 

" Joy, joy, good times are ooming, 
Tmoe to ObriBtmas sports and drumming. 
Bilks and satin 

Cease to reign, 
Greek and Latin 
CJomo again I " 
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Solo. 

" Ab I yes, he wins his laurels dearly. 
Who oomes across the ohannel yearly — 
Jnst remember, 
In December, 
Sick, how sick is every member. 

" Talk of Ohristmas decorations, 
Ah, me I my only deck-orations 

Was, ' Steward I steward 1 
Help me to leeward t 
Steward 1 can I not be oared?'" 

Full Ghobu& 

'* Joy 1 joyl good times are coming, 
Tmoe to Christmas sports and dramming. 
Silks and satin 

Cease to reign, 

Greek and Latin 

Come again 1 " 

There was a pleasant humour in this notion of 
acclaiming the return of lessons with a hearty 
simulated enjoyment. 

Our plays during this season of Poetry were hardly 
so brilliant as usual nor quite so successful Our 
new master, wishing perhaps to be ''up-to-date,** 
had selected a brilliant comedy of Douglas Jerrold's, 
Bvhlles of the Day — full of character and of 
satirical touches dealing with the follies; but its 
wit went quite over the heads of the audience, 
and there was but little laughter. " You cannot 
imagine the need I am in of a thousand pounds," 
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said one of the characters to Lord Skindeep, 
enacted by Walter Clifford. "My dear sir," was 
the answer, " every man, without exception, is in 
want of a thousand pounds." There was a solemn 
silence. I was " Sir Phoenix Clearcake/' but could 
make nothing of him. But that old favourite, 
" Richard the Third "— ^ stock-piece—** went," of 
course, splendidly. Walter Clifford was the hero, 
and did it bravely, with extraordinary fire and 
energy. Only the other day, when we were 
turning over the wardrobe, we came on the dress, 
one of the regular Kean-pattern — a velvet mantle 
or Bwrtouty turned over with ermine. Plenty of 
spangles too. What fine opportunities for speak- 
ing and, it may be, ranting! We had all the 
effects, too, blue fire for the visions and the 
rest, grand spectacles which every one enjoyed. 
"Clarence's Dream," known to all from its being 
a favourite spouting piece, was followed critically. 
I was the Lord Stanley. 

The season of the next year, however, more than 
redeemed these shortcomings, when the public was 
gratified with no less than two Shakespeare dramas, 
got up without regard to expense or trouble. These 
were The Comedy of Errors and The Merchant of 
Veaioe, our master undertaking the former, and Mr. 
Grant, a new arrival, the latter. Mr. Grant was a 
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pleasant mercurial personage, full of enthusiasm 
and animation, fluent of speech, with many 
quaint phrases, some of which got in circulation. 
Thus, once he corrected himself, " stakes, or rather 
poles, I should say," which somehow or another, 
in a rather unmeaning way, struck the public 
fancy, and was quoted as a good thing. He was 
a cultivated man, and we of the inner set liked 
him. His little brisk figure seemed always 
shooting past. I saw him lately, and he seemed, 
according to the phrase, not a day older. He 
threw himself into the theatricals with ardour, 
as he did into everything. The Comedy of 
Errors was a laborious business, it will be 
conceived, as there were no less than five and 
twenty characters with new scenes and dresses 
to be provided. I and Stanislaus Stacpoole were 
" the two Dromios," and, as we flattered ourselves, 
convulsed the audience occasionaUy. Still, it was 
not a brilliant success, and did not exactly '' catch 
on." Audiences are pretty much the same -with 
everything; and, even with boys, it met with 
much the same reception it would outside, where 
it only was '' a success of esteem." 

But there was no mistake about the success 
of the tragedy, which won all suffrages. The 
MercharU of Venice — that was really, as we 
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thought it, a superb performance! Walter Clif- 
ford, as "Shylock," was admirable, forcible, and 
judicious. The play was excellently got up, with 

some new scenery. Mr. V planned some 

Venetian scenes, and even proposed that I should 
assist him. In an old '' Book of Beauty," or annual, 
in the library, we found a picture of the Bialto 
of S. Mark's, and we were speedily at work on 
ladders, getting it in on a large scale. I am afraid 
my assistance went little beyond a large splash 
of colour which fell on the fair engravings. These 
scenes proved to be very effective. In this piece 
I performed " Oratiano," and found the quips and 
taunts of that pleasant character very telling with 
the audience. But the "natives,'' as we called 
them, were delighted when the Jew was finally 
baffled, and they raised shouts of joy at his de- 
feat, when he tottered out, scowling at everybody. 
It was astonishing how real became these characters 
to us all. We talked them over, disputed about 
them* in the playrooms, just as though they were 
living persons. Not long after I was at the Hay- 
market Theatre and saw Charles Kean, in the 
part, and it seemed to my partial eye that our 
Walter was not very far behind. The " Qratiano " 
was popular, with its pieces of "fat" — and the 
" wise young judge ! " was welcomed with delight. 
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For a farce, Mr. G got up that capital play, 

The White Horse of the Peppers, at a very short 
notice indeed. He insisted that I should do the 
chief character, Gerald Pepper, which should be 
equipped with a rich brogue and a general natural 
raciness. This was a Herculean task, as the part 
was of immense length, the character hardly ever 
olSr the scene for a moment. The time was very 
short, and I went through agonies almost, in trying 
to learn it, but succeeded. It was my first and 
last attempt at an Irish character, and I believe 
gave satisfaction. Alfred White was my partner, 
the Dutchman Mansfeldt, which he '' discharged " 
excellently. They were delightful times. Our 
master was then at his best, and lent himself 
graciously to our harmless enjoyments. I see 
him behind the scenes, with a huge jug of port- 
wine negus, well flavoured with spices, nutmegs, 
etc., ladling it out generously and cheerily, and 
calling, " Come, boys, and have some ; none but 
the brave deserve the /ore." How we roared, 
and how the jest was retailed with admiration 
as excellent wit ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE BECTOB'S DAT. 

{ERHAPS the greatest day the band ever 
had was the Rector's Day of the next 
year. Every new Rector gives a Rector's Day 
about a month after his accession. Mr. Sumner 
was the new Rector, an exceedingly kind man 
as we then thought, but who afterwards won 
golden opinions from all. He was a rector without 
price, such as was never before or since. To me 
he was especially good. In fact, this year all the 
authorities seemed to set themselves down to 
making the boys happy and comfortable. Every 
day was brightened by the anticipation of some 
amusement held out to us in the future — concerts, 
'good suppers,' 'freeing,' recreation days, all 
followed in quick succession. It was truly a 
golden year, we were so happy. We had good 
Prefects; 'Jim' Corry and 'Bill' Cony need 
only be mentioned to recall many happy hours. 
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We were rhetoricians too, and full of our new-found 
distinction and privileges. 

"Well, the morning of the Rector's Day came 
on a Tuesday. On such morning it was the 
custom for the band to come out in the little 
green under the Rector's window in the playground, 
and play for him, as a compliment. For some 
days before we had all been full of this ; we had 
practised diligently, and, above all, had settled 
with Mr. Lambert to draw up some beautifully 
written programmes for the Rector. This had been 
done the night before in the reading-room, Kay 
and Waterton, and all the good writers being em- 
ployed for the purpose. Mr. G , too, had been 

composing Latin Odes to be spoken to the Rector 
in the open air, as he came out to the playground 
attended by his company. I, too, had been con- 
structing a similar piece in English, also bearing 
the name of an ode. We had practised most 
diligently a new piece for the brass band, an 
arrangement of * Oh, smile as thou wert wont to 
smile,' which went admirably, and without any 
vanity would not have been im worthy of a dragoon 
regiment. How well I have the picture of that 
scene before me — the two * Lines ' all clustered 
at the hedges, the broad walk between the green 
filled with Superiors, a little circle in the green ; 

14 
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poor Beresford, in his wide cloak and puce-coloured 
comforter, over which projected his bleak nose, 
standing by, and the tall church beside us. We 
had been playing some time, when we observed 
a commotion among the group. It was soon 
whispered that this was Mr. Sumner, who had 
come down from his room expressly to hear the 
music; nay, more, leaving the rest, he advanced 
with some of the others into the middle of the 
green ! The ' Oh, smile as thou wert wont, etc/ 
gave such satisfaction, that an encore was 
unanimously demanded. At the conclusion he 
called over Mr. Lambert, and whispered him 
something. Mr. Lambert, his face radiant with 
joy, came to us and announced that the Rector 
was so pleased that he had ordered us a 'good 
supper ' that very night ! Here was fun ! We 
could scarcely contain our joy within decent 
bounds. A 'good supper' comprehends a great 
many things besides the mere eating part ; but 
of this hereafter. Mr. Sumner next sent for Mr. 
Beresford and Mr. Wood, and begged the honour 
of their company to dine that day. There was 
always a particularly good dinner on the Rector's 
Day. Mr. Wood was delighted at so unexpected 
an honour. The Rector at length retired, and 
we were left to our congratulationa We had 
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only the dimmest expectation of such a favour; 
it was quite unhoped for. Qood little Mr. Lambert 
was as much pleased as we were. 

" The rest of that day was a very happy one, by 
anticipation of the evening. After the ' nobs ' had 
retired, Mr. Richard Cooper, the Prefect, took us 
out walking round by the tan pits. I, Tom 
Berkeley, and Arundel, soon got together, and 
had a very agreeable and sociable stroll. Mr. 
Richard Cooper was something of a character. He 
had just come from India, and was very singular 
in his ways. He had a wild manner of looking at 
you, which made you start sometimes. He was 
extremely changeable in his moods, being some- 
times all smiles, and at other times all severe and 
gloomy. This was in great measure brought on 
by the boys themselves. It might, too, be the 
effect of the liver complaint, to which he, like all 
other people from India, was a martjrr. When he 
first came he was full of extremely curious schemes 
and of good intentions, some of which caused us 
amusement. He Was perpetually inculcating that 
we were 'all to live together like one family.* 
For the convenience of the higher line, on winter 
nights, he announced that backs were to be put to 
the benches before the fire, and they were also to 
be covered with green baize for our comfort. 
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However, these promises were so often repeated 
without performance, that they became trouble- 
some; and, to give him a gentle hint, the leg of 
one of the benches in question was accidentally 
fractured ! This so disgusted him that he gave up 
all plans, and became morose and suspicious of 
everybody. Yet with all this he was unobservant 
to excess. He used to take us walking right' 
through the town of Clitheroe, with the result 
that he used to find himself left with about three 
or four, while the rest of the party would be found, 
if looked for, in some tobacconist's shop ! Often 
he would arrive at the College with a long line, 
like an immense train, behind, sending up clouds 
of smoke. He was always delighted when we 
used to come and ask him to take us out, as he 
thought it showed an appreciation of his conver- 
sational powers, poor mistaken man ! 

" There is an anecdote connected with this period 
which I cannot pass over. On Tuesday evening, 
near the beginning of the year, we got ' freed ' from 
four o'clock, and we resolved, instead of gratifying 
the masters, who no doubt were looking forward 
to, and perhaps dressing for, a match at football, 
to gratify ourselves and have a walk, conjointly 
with a smoke. The Prefect looked rather black at 
our request. However, he got himself ready, and 
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we set off. I well recollect that eveniDg, it was 
cold and gloomy, rendered still more gloomy by 
the direction we prevailed on him (for a certain 
purpose of our own) to take. We had got to a 
reasonable distance from the College when, as a 
matter of course, the fumes began to rise. I and 
Waterton were together. We took the road 
leading to the fells — wild and romantic hills 
covered with ferns, and in parts rocky and gloomy. 
They always reminded me of the Hartz Mountains, 
which, however, I had never seen. On we went, 
until it came towards five o'clock. We had then 
just come to the four-cross roads, at the ' Forty 
Acre Field.' It was beginning to grow dark. One 
of these roads leads up a mountain without a tree 
on it, by a rugged and unfrequented road, and just 
from this point where we stood, could be discerned, 
standing in broad relief against the darkened sky, 
a little ' shebeen.' It seemed scarcely habitable. 
It was a most lonely looking object, being situated 
in what would remind you of Macbeth's blasted 
heath. Another road which led in directly the 
opposite direction was the one we adopted. This 
went along the side of another fell, but a much 
more civilized-looking fell. It brought us by a 
very curious and antique almshouse, built of old 
stone; below us there was a long but gradual 
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slope down to the College^ whose two towers 
surmounted by the eagles we might descry rising 
out of the trees. In fact, all round as far as you 
could see was bounded by huge hills, which sloped 
gradually down into a large plain, in the centre of 
which stood the College. As we moved along this 
road, Waterton remarked to me the absence of 
some of our firiends who had been walking, together. 
We suspected what was up — ^a visit to the shebeen. 
After a quarter of an hour more brisk walking when 
we were turning down the road by the quarry, little 
M and some more began whistling and cat- 
calling in an extraordinary manner, and continued 
to do so for a long time. We could not at first 
make out the meaning, but we soon found out that 
this was a preconcerted signal to let the stragglers 
know our direction, and whereabouts we were to 
be met with, for they would have to come right 
across the country to get home. After another 
interval we saw them climbing easily over those 
crazy Lancashire walls, which are composed of 
rough stones just laid on top of one another. We 
soon were all in busy conclave, informing them 
that Mr. Cooper had Tn/issed them ! He was in one 
of his dark humours this day, and the worst was 
to be expected I 

" We had now reached the College. It was quite 
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dark and the lamps were lit. In the playroom 
we held a council, that is, of our friends. It here 
came out that there was real cause for alarm. It 
seems that as they were tumbling over one of the 
stone walls they jumped down right into the 
midst of Mr. Cook's class, who were lying under 
the wall, on the grass ! Their confused looks and 
natural embarrassment at such a renficontre, at once 
showed that their errand was unlawful Mr. Cook 
would infallibly tell the Prefect. They had not 
even comfort in this enterprise, for the stuff they 
got was detestable — full of vitriol, and they had 
consequently to throw it away. Our deliberations 
were interrupted by Mr. Cooper calling away 

W , who, as being the oldest of the party, was 

considered as the ringleader of the affair. He 
was a long time absent, during which I found out 
they were all growing very nervous, and looked 
often at the door ; for they were very quiet boys, 
and had never engaged in such a thing before. I 
was really sorry for them ; it was so hard to be 
caught in the only fun they had attempted. Still 

W came not. Then Mr. Cooper clapped his 

hands for Visit. Still no W . Visit concluded, 

we all went to the study-place for night study. 

And still Ho W . The poor fellows were really 

nervous now ; something dreadful was surely up. 
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At length the door opened^ in came W as cool 

as ever. He seated himself and wrote a note to 
Berkeley, descriptive of the interview, which was 
soon after passed round to us all. It seems from 
this Mr. Cooper had told him that he knew 
perfectly that they had been at a shebeen, that is, 
he was morally certain. However, that he had 
put the whole affair into the hands of his brother, 
' Tom ' Cooper, the sub-minister, and, accordingly, 

W must go to his room> where he was waiting 

for him. 'Tom' Cooper was a remarkably fair 
man, very stem, yet still open, and one who 

enjoyed popularity. W repaired accordingly 

to his room, and was received graciously enough. 
He said that circumstances were very much against 
them all, that Mr. Cook had met them wandering 
in a suspicious manner, and had communicated 
the fact to him. However, he did not wish to 

take any unfair advantage, and if W would 

declare that they had not been at the shebeen- 
house, he should not say a word more. W 

faltered, and in his agitation declared that they 
had not been there. 

" Such was the purport of the letter which was 
passed along to us during night studies. Nothing 

could exceed the rage of B , another of the 

party; for, besides the unpleasantness of being 
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implicated in such an affair, Mr. Cooper had de- 
clared his intention of making inquiries at the 
shebeen in question, which would, of course, ensure 
detection^ Accordingly, it may be supposed that 
not very much of those night studies were given 
to study, and immediately after supper another 
conclave was held, at which it was resolved that 

the unfortunate W should be made to retract, 

and, going to^Mr. Cooper, make formal recantation ; 
if he did not, it should be done for hirrb. 

" All during our meeting I was pondering what 
would be the result of all this, and at the conclu- 
sion of the evening Mr. Lambert was calling us to 
'come on' — we were practising at band-time — 
while in the distance could be heard the shuffling 
of the boys' feet along the sanded flags as they 
proceeded to the chapel. We hurried along the 
little corridor just in time to catch the last few 
boys, closely followed, last of all, by Mr. Fitz- 
Simon. I strained my eyes to try if I could see 

B and get a telegraphic hint as to the result ; 

but no! I looked down the long, tunnel-like 
corridor, deserted and silent — ^no one but Dick 
the gallery-sweeper was to be seen, who, with his 
long rod, was extinguishing successively the little 
gaslights. Mr. FitzSimon read the prayers. He 
came down the aisle, as usual, at the conclusion, 
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and Berkeley, as usual, read the lesson. And then 
away to bed — ^still without news. I was standing 
holding my curtain, waiting, I must confess^ very 

anxiously, when B luckily came by. 'Is it 

all right ? ' said L 'All settled,' said he. 

" It seems that they had gone to Tom Cooper, and 
he, being, as I said, a very fair and open man, said 
that as his chief evidence against them was grounded 
on suspicion, and that, too, of a person not on duty 
(Mr. Cook), and they had received fright enough 
already, he would let them all off! Such was the 
conclusion of this exciting adventure. 

" I now return to our band festivities. After the 
walk was over, the next consideration after dinner 
was how evening time of studies were to be spent 
Mr. Lambert, the proper man for attending us, 
would of course be occupied with the grand dinner. 
So his taking us for a walk would be out of the 
question. At this conjunction ' Bill ' Corry kindly 
proffered his services, and at half past two, accord- 
uig^y> when the other lads were going to studies 
or to sleep, we set forth on our smoking and walk- 
ing expedition, for it was to consist of both. On 
our return we met Mr. Lambert, all smiles and 
good humour. We all repaired to the little room 
in the old infirmary, the scene of many a fierce 
engagement, such as was to be there to-night. I 
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have not words to describe the jolliness of sach 
evenings. We were in immense good humour with 
ourselves, with each other, and with everybody, 
choosing our places, so that the good fellows would 
get near each other; and 'Come up here, Fitz;' 
' Come here, John,' would be frequently heard as 
we were sitting down. White presided at the foot, 
and carved away at the tarts, right and lefL It 
was wonderful, the consumption. Ever and anon 
Brother Scott would appear at the door with a 
large flat tart in each hand, partially cut, which 
had been left at dinner. Then would come Joe with 
a fresh relay of apple-pies, which would disappear 
as fast Then Brother Scott would be seen flitting 
round the table with the huge teapot with the tin 
mouth (which I before mentioned), filling teacup 
after teacup. Afler this the merriment waxed 
long and strong; the doth being removed, mugs 

were distributed for the negus, and Mr. Q ^ 

coming in opportunely, and seating himself among 
his rhetoricians, secured for us the long-established 
privilege of using tumblers instead of mugs. The 
liquor was generally served out with a silver ladle 
out of an antique silver punch-bowl, a ladleful just 
filling a mug. It was fine stuff — poii; wine well 
flavoured with nutmeg and spices. 
"Presently the door opened, and in came Mr. 
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Maher and a host of others, all, according to 
custom, greeted with an enthusiastic clap. He, I 
well remember, gave us 'My Boyhood's Home/ 
which in his boyhood he had sung on the stage 
in character. Presently appeared Mr. Pater, the 
father of all such guests, who came primed with all 
sorts of old songs, 'Joan's Ale,' etc About this 
period some of the little lads' infantine and shrill 
voices began to be heard in hysterical fits of 
laughter^ evidencing that the negus was beginning 
to do its work on their unpractised heads. The 
supplies were, of course, instantly cut off from 
them. Mr. Lambert gave the ever-popular, 'The 
Saddle and Bridle ; ' and ' Down, Derry Down.' 
"On the whole we had a glorious evening. 

W , with his usual coolness, would insist in 

offering snuff publicly, and in defiance of the law, 

to Mr. White, which irritated Mr. G very 

much, as it appeared next morning, when he blew 
him up in great style ' on his indelicacy, in thus, 
as it were, defying the superiors in these moments 
of relaxation.' I think it was on this occasion we 
were all praising up Mr. Sumner, when Mr. 
Lambert stood up and proposed his health, and 
that of Mr. Wood afterwards. He spoke of the 
pains Mr. Wood had taken, etc. ; eulogized Father 
Sumner, etc. Mr. Wood returned thanks in a neat 
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speech. The usual round of puns went famously 
round, and ' God Save the Queen ' was sung. We 
wished each other good night most affectionately, 
a ceremony, I need not say, proffered only on such 
nights, when we were in a happy mood. As we 
issued from the room we could see in the spacious 
refectory the dim gas light half up, which was to 
bum the whole night. We crossed the court. 
White and I and Waterton. The stars were 
shining overhead, and the tall towers loomed in 
the air. Through the mullioned windows of the 
long room we could see the light coming, softened 
through the crimson curtain, and giving the idea 
of perfect comfort within, as in some baronial hall 
in the days of yore. Through the windows below 
we could see the heads of the other boys as they 
defiled on to prayers. We were just in time. We 
hurried in, and thus closed a joyous day. And as 
I lay down on my bed that night, what consoled 
me that it was past was the thought that many 
such were fast approaching, when the glorious 
festival and jolly days of Christmas would come." 

Our last two years at the College were full of 
animation and even excitement — everything was in 
movement and change. There were new men, new 
measures, and quite a new spirit abroad. We all 
were happy — save of course the intranaigeanta — 
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the hostile opposition who kept disdainfully aloof, 
and went through their duties grudgingly. Instead 
of proceeding from poetry to rhetoric, a new class 
has been interposed, called the "Humanities," I 
think, which added another year to the course. 
I did not at all regret it, though some grumbled. 

The scenes that are now to be presented seem 
to show our little microcosm, as it were, under the 
magnifying glass. The trivial incidents of school 
life loom large and important in the boy's eyes; 
yet, so earnest and genuine is the faith exhibited, 
that the reader, if he occasionally smiles, will be 
interested. Monotony and repetition are naturally 
to be expected in a record of school life, where 
every day is practically the same, and moves 
within cast-iron lines; but there is an endless 
variety in character; and touches of character, 
feelings and hopes and fears, and attraction of 
minds, are always novel under any circumstances. 
As Horace Walpole has said, if any one were to 
set down honestly and without affectation all that 
he has felt and seen, " it could not fail in whatever 
hands to be an entertaining record." 

I will enter more particularly into the details of 
the Christmas of our rhetorical year, 1847. This 
deserves the character of being the pleasantest 
Christmas of alL It truly vnia Christmas time. 
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I must previously, however, give a short account 
of what principally gave it these attractions. 

"I remember on one occasion, on a Saturday 
confession night, we took a turn for a sort of spree, 
and we resolved not to go to the study-place at all 
during night studies, but as there was a good fire 
in our schoolroom to adjourn thither. Now this 
school was not one of the regular schoolrooms in the 
long gallery, but was a comfortable little bedroom 
situated up one pair of stairs in the old philosopher's 
quarters. It had an alcove bedstead in it, and a 
corner deep, dark, and unfathomable, which Tom 
used periodically to search and pull forth strange 
treasures ; one time an old pair of boots, etc., but 
eventually he ferreted out a real prize in the shape 
of poor Mr. Addis*s riding-whip, or rather dog- 
whip used as a riding- whip. This passed into the 
possession of the comic White, who used to use it 
in discretion on the shins of all little brats. I have 
often seen him crouching under the lid of his desk 

and dealing out heavy castigation on poor C. L , 

who used to sit next him, and whose face on such 
an occasion, convulsed between laughter and pain 
— for White would administer the punishment with 
a smiling face — ^was a perfect comedy. We of 
rhetoric all sat together in the study-place, and 
as a sort of privilege (for we stood high with the 
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Prefect) we were allowed two desks each. Waterton 
had the favoured corner and window, being the 
first in the class, and had all his goods, etc, stored 
up in a sort of medley ; he certainly made the most 
of every inch he had, and the interior of his desk 
was a strange knick-knackery of beads, little altar 
crosses, and piles of old rare religious works. I 
need not say he was no student, and often spent 
the whole of a night study ingeniously fashioning 
some curio. During the second half hour he would 
write out prayers in a beautiful little manuscript 
book, and during the last half hour would take a 
comfortable doze. Night studies were certainly 
well adapted for comfort, from the pleasant light, 
the room, too, being as warm as a toast, and it was 
truly what could be called snug. I used to enjoy 
them immensely. I made it a rule always to study 
most assiduously, except on the eve of Blandykes, 
when I made out a sort of programme for myself, 
being determined to amuse myself thoroughly. I 
often used to give half an hour or an hour at the 
end of studies to a comfortable novel, just raising 

my eyes to catch a glimpse of L , who sat at 

a desk on a line with me, with all his motions 
under cover of his desk shielded from the Prefect's 
eyes, and basily engaged in filling his meerschaum 
for to-morrow's walk. At length the welcome 
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command, ' Put up your books/ would be given 
(the Prefect perhaps just waking up in time), and 
then what a commotion and slamming of desks, 
fellows standing up, sore from the long sitting on 
the hard benches ! Then there would be a temporary 
lull and the door flung wide open; the Prefect 
would give out, ' Come on ! ' and we would move 
on to supper loungingly — rhetoricians first, at a 
slow and methodical pace, sometimes stopping to 
exchange a word with a companion as they passed, 
some reading as they walked. Then the light- 
extinguisher would put out the gaslights one by 
one as we quitted the place, until aU had left 
and we were gathered in the refectory. And 
what a hum of voices ! You would know it was 
a ' Blandyke ' to-morrow from that single circum- 
stance, for we always were in better spirits and 
talked and laughed louder on those occasions. 
Poor White was an inveterate student, but had 
little success, so I used to pity him. 

" Now to return from this long digression to our 
little room in the old philosophical quarters. This 
was an old part of the house, and used to be 
eocclusively occupied by the philosophers. It was 
an extremely snug little place, and, as we had all 
chairs instead of the usual hard benches, we were 
the envy of all the other schools. I remember in 

15 
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this very year I came back just as the Retreat was 
finished, and was consequently obliged to make 
another at Christmas. Now as the Retreat involves 
a total separation from all your companions except 
at meal times, it may be imagined such meetings 
are full of fun, as there are all sorts of droll tricks 
played to get you to laugh and speak. ' Long Tom ' 
used to be sometimes so overcome that he used to 
burst into a loud splutter that drew the attention 
of the whole refectory on him. Sometimes (as he 
was Prefect of the Sodality) he would have to 
come in late to breakfast, with his long strides, 
trying to keep himself from a broad grin. He and 
I used sometimes while the other boys were at 
recreation to steal into the snug little room where 
we had the Retreat, which was always well lit with 
gas, and had a good chair, a roaring fire, and was 
particularly snug, and there we would sit down 
and have a jolly smoking over the fire. This, too, 
on a bitter winter's evening. For my daily place 
of patrol during the Retreat, I had chosen a walk 
just in front of the window of this little school- 
room, and here during the three long days I used 
to stroll up and down, up and down; but about 
eight o'clock every morning I used to hear the 
window gently thrown up, and a number of heads 
(amongst which White's bulky form was conspicu- 
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ous) thrust eagerly forth, and a motley salutation 
of * Fitz,' ' Fitz/ intermingled with strange noises, 
would follow. Then there would be a sudden 
withdrawal of all the heads caused by the un- 
expected arrival of Mr. Q in the schoolroom. 

The window would be slammed down, and I left 
to my meditations. 

" At last, to return to our ' spree.' We knew 
we would not be missed, as it was a confession 
night, and we might be supposed— as absent from 
the study-place — to be engaged with our duty. 
Accordingly, during dinner, over an excellent 
tureen of soup, to which I believe the scheme owed 
its inspiration, the whole thing was concocted, and 
in the evening about half-past five, as soon as 
litanies were over, and all the boys gone to the 
study-place, some of us retired straight away and 
stole up the little narrow stair. Others, to prevent 
suspicion, came from the stvdy-place, with great 
dictionaries under their arm, thus passing the 
Prefect in his pulpit without molestation — he, 
poor innocent man, supposing that we had been 

sent for expressly by Mr. G for some business 

of the school. The virtuous Joseph H , I blush 

to say it, was amongst those who stooped to this 
artifice. We were soon comfortably seated round 
a blazing fire, laughing and talking, and enjoying 
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ourselves to the utmost Presently there was a 
knock at the door. We stood aghast ! The gas 
was instantly lowered, and as some were stumbling 
into the bed, and others pretending to be busy 
about looking for books, the door was thrown open 
and in walked ' Long Tom,' his face brimming with 
delight at the consternation into which we had 
been so groundlessly thrown. We again ranged 
ourselves comfortably round the fire — ^it was a 
bitter frosty night — and many a droll joke was 
circulated. In the midst of our fun, however, a 
step was heard, the outer of the two doors was 
opened, and then not a sound, as if the intruding 
party were listening. We were afraid to stir or 
take any of the needful precautions. After a short 
interval we heard the outer door shut again, and 
the sound of departing footsteps. We resumed our 
tranquillity, congratulated ourselves on our caution, 
the gas was lit again, and we began to grow merry 
as before ; when, suddenly, the rattling of the outer- 
door handle was once more heard, the inner door was 
instantaneously flung open, and there stood revealed 
Mr. Cooper, or ' Peg ' as we used to call him. He 
was the sharpest man in the whole College, and 
we had had a presentiment that by him we would 
be discovered. There he stood, glaring on us, then 
after a little time asked us, ' Wkai was the meaning 
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of all this f ' which no one could tell him, of course ; 
and finished by ordering us to the study-place — an 
order we were but too glad to execute. On that 
night we thus lost nearly three-quarters of the 
night studiea At supper we again met ' Peg/ who 
was Prefect of the refectory, and who had recovered 
his good humour quite, but insisted pertinaciously 
on our ' taking studies,' as a punishment, that is, 
those at four o'clock. 

" Perhaps the great desire for, and fun in having, 
parts in the plays, arose as much from the enjoy- 
ment before Christmas, when the plays were in 
rehearsal, as during its continuance. From the 8th 
of December, the Feast of the Conception, when the 
parts were distributed — that anxious morning when 
the hopes of so many were rife with expectation — 
down to nearly a fortnight after Christmas, the one 
who was so fortunate as to obtain a part was in a 
sort of Elysium of delight. For my part, I made it 
a regular thing to make everything, no matter 
what, contribute to my amusement. In fact, I laid 
myself out for it, determined to enjoy myself, and 
enjoy myself I consequently did, in a manner I have 
never done since. In fact, from the day I came back, 
everything was made to contribute prospectively ; in 
all our suppers and all our walks we would discuss 
the plays with Mr Q . All the music of the band 
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was practised, and re-practised, with a view to 
being played ' between the acts at Christmas.' How 
delightful used that to sound — 'Playing between 
the acta ! ' Indistinct visions would rise upon us as 
we discussed it, of the pleasant red curtain, the 
merry hum of the audience, the glittering footlights, 
especially on the Philosophers' Night, when, freed 
from the cares of acting, it would be the especial 
privilege of the band to play. Many was the 
discussion that we had in our bandroom, with 
White and Tom, and Murphy, etc., all mixed up in 
pleasant anticipation. 

"The morning of the Conception was indeed 
a happy mom! The night before was always a 
very grand night. It was always the last night of 
the retreat of the grammarians and late-comers. 
There was nothing but pleasing anticipation for the 
next morning. 

" Previous to eight o'clock, a number of mysterious 
movements went on in the chapel, the altar was 
decorated, the rich crimson seats were brought 
down from the church, and a strong smell of incense 
pervaded the cloisters. Punctually at eight o'clock, 
when all the boys were assembled, a grand 
procession entered the chapel ; all the acolytes, etc., 
in their crimson cassocks, and two or three of the 
priests, who had been asked to sing, all going before 
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Father Fitzsimon, the Prefect of the Sodality, who 
was habited in a rich cope. Then the Matins of 
the OfiSce of the Blessed Virgin were solemnly 
sung, and lauds after. As this took up till near 
ten, a very late hour for us, we, of course, expected 
no night prayers, a peculiar 'privilege,' as we 
thought ity on this night ovly. As I sat at the 
bottom of the chapel, I could see that on this 
occasion there was a discussion going on in the long 
gallery, between Father Fitzsimon and the other 
Prefects, about the question of giving night prayers. 
It was, however, luckily carried in the negative, 
and I well remember the gratification with which 
Mr. Maher knocked against the wall, as the signal 
for the boys to come on. He did it with such 
genuine delight that the point had been gained. 

'' I arose next morning in the best of humours* 
The long three days were over, there was nothing 
to look forward to but pleasure. I am sure the first 
thought in my head was a speculation as to what 
sort of part I was to have. It was a peculiar 
feature on this happy morning that the Mass, etc., 
should be performed in the little sodality chapel, 
instead of going to the chill and uncomfortable 
church. We were soon gathered there. The young 
scholars of grammar, who were to be admitted into 
the sodality, were ranged upon the first benches, the 
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others being dispossessed; the altar meanwhile 
was as gay as artificial and natural flowers could 
possibly make it, and was decorated with innumer- 
able candles, the beautiful Murillo Madonna over 
the altar looking down upon them all. Presently 
tramping was heard overhead, a sign that Superiors 
innumerable were arriving to witness the ceremony. 
Indeed, on such occasions, I have often seen the 
gallery crammed to suffocation. At length, after a 
long wait, there would issue from the little open- 
work vestry, a procession of thurifers and acolytes, 
clad in Mrs. Culshaw's surplices with the deep lace. 
Father Fitzsimon, his face beaming with delight, 
bringing up the rear. Indeed no pleasure had half , 
such charm in his eyes as any little devotion of this 
sort, when God would receive glory. He was a 
truly sanctified man. I never looked at him without 
thinking of St. Thomas, of whom he was a great 
follower. 

''Then began a most interesting ceremony. A 
small silver dish, which has been ever consecrated to 
this purpose, and which was placed upon the little 
kneeling desk for the purpose of holding written 
resolutions made during the Retreat, was now taken 
away and the salver placed on the altar to be 
offered up during Mas& Then, after Father 
Fitzsimon had pronounced a suitable discourse. 
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he seated himself on the steps of the altar, and 
there, one by one, the postulants came to him, and 
recited the prayer 'Sancta Maria/ etc. After all 
this was over, the master of the school, as is always 
the custom, and on this occasion Mr. Zanetti, came 
forward, and preached his sermon — his first sermon. 
This is a very pleasing feature at Stonyhurst 
There is a close adherence to old customs, and 
certain persons were always fixed on to perform 
certain ofiSces. This is adhered to inviolably. Mr. 
Zanetti gave us a fine discourse, then Mass com- 
menced, and we all at the conclusion came up to 
the altar to receive communion. All being at 
length concluded, we bounded up to breakfast, 
where we (Waterton and I) joined our merry 
companions, and the refectory once more re-echoed 
to the cheerful voices which for the last three days 
had been compelled to keep silence. 

"I can now picture to myself all the boys 
standing in their places, whispering, grinning, 
rubbing their hands, jolly White speaking some 
joke across the table, all the while warming his 
hands on the tall tin milk can ; Mr. Cooper looking 
round at the door to see if the stream of boys was 
coming to a close, the door at last being slammed and 
latched. Mr. Cooper takes off his cap and is going 
to begin grace, when the door opens again, in comes 
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a little stream consisting of Kay, Williams, and, last 
of all, Waterton, the picture of good humour, 
stalking to his seat and shaking hands with us 
alL Mr. Cooper begins grace : it is said : he 
puts on his cap, and talking bursts forth like a 
torrent! 

'' Then poured forth congratulations at our table 
to us who had been thus providentially restored to 
our companions, after our religious seclusion, and 
now speculation was afloat as to what sort of a 
play ' Peter * or ' Porter ' would give, and many bets 

were made on Mr. Q ^'s play being Shakespeare's ; 

I remember winning one. 

'* After breakfast we all made for the playroom, 
where, as we had but a short time to wait — for the 
previous ceremonies had occupied till past nine 
o'clock — we were all soon assembled, for this, I need 
not say, was the usual time for * giving out the 
parts.' What a flutter we were in ! During the 
short span we were in the playrooms, at every 
little noise, and every footstep in the gallery, 
almost every pair of eyes in the playroom was 
anxiously turned to the door. Often did the three 
Prefects pass and repass. At length an attentive 
watcher at the door came and announced that the 
number had been increased to four by the arrival 
of Mr. Porter, the 'comedy man.' Now at last 
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was really some ground for expectation, and Sid- 
greaves and some of the more dignified Stoics, who 
had been walking up and down together, 'pretending 
not to mind/ now stopped their perambulations. 
White, I, Berkeley, Murphy, and Waterton were 
chatting together in a group, when in comes Mr. 
Speakman in his cool, unconcerned manner, sway- 
ing himself from side to side, and gently tickling 
his long sharp nose with a pinch of snuff in his own 
peculiar fashion. Not a motion of his was un- 
marked. But, when he came to the end of the long 
room and retraced his promenade backward, there 
was almost a murmur of disappointment, for it now 
wanted but ten minutes of the end. But the cun- 
ning man, as soon as he came past our group, 
whispered in Berkeley's ear to ' go to Mr. Porter in 
the reading-room.' Off he went, anxiously watched 
by many with heavy hearts, who had serious doubts 
of obtaining a part. Meanwhile Mr. Speakman had 
taken another turn, and now told some one else ' to 

go to Mr. G .' Berkeley soon came back and 

then told me to go. But of this I am not quite sure, 
as I have an indistinct idea of having to wait a 
long time, until all the others had got their parts, 
and of sundry qualms and doubts which arose 
within me, as to the possibility of my getting a 
part at alL This was not so ridiculous an idea as 
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it might appear, for I had not done as well as I 
ought at the examination. I talked with an uncon- 
cerned air to Berkeley and the others, who had all 
their parts snugly in their breasts. There was, by 
the way, an orthodox fashion of carrying a part, 
which was made up of a number of sheets of paper, 
theme-book size, neatly covered with brown paper, 
containing, besides the actor's words, the cues of 
the other actors. This was folded in half when not 
used ; a slit in the top of the lining of the waist- 
coat was made, and the part therein inserted for 
the more secure carriage. That vigilant lay brother 
'Tom,* who watched every rent in our clothes 
with the eyes of a lynx, would, of course, have 
handed all such lacerated waistcoats over to the 
hands of the tailor, did he not receive strict orders 
to have them kept open during the merry time of 
Christmas. At length Mr. Speakman gave a lunge 
towards me, and told me to go to Mr. Porter. Right 
gladly I went. As I came out, in came poor 

Hyacinth D , who, as he had never had a part 

before, was received with a full chorus of that 
peculiar sound known as ' sucking up ' — a sort of 
hissiDg sound of drawing in of the breath between 
the teeth, meant to convey mock estimation of the 
object's importance. It, however, had nothing 
malicious in it, but was generally done for the sake 
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of getting up a little fun. I hurried down the 
gallery to the reading-room, where I found Mr. 
Porter seated at the little desk, and the parts piled 
up before him, the lucky list in his hand. He 
tossed me over a tolerably thick one — one which 
I then little knew was the best in the play — 
' Solomon Gundy ' — he told me to fetch others, and 
I hurried off after doing so, to see what Solomon 
Oundy was like. It struck me as a very good part. 
While engaged in its perusal, I heard the clap in 
the playroom for High Mass, so I hastily hurried 
down to the church. 

"On the way I met innumerable Superiors, 
philosophers, eta, hurrying through the court door 
on down through the gallery to the church. Above 
all distinguished, came little Beresford, the organist, 
arrayed in the bright claret-coloured coat, which 
he always wore on very great festivals like the 
present, and garnished with gilt buttons. Poor 
Beresford ! he now lies under the sod in the little 
Hurst Qreen burial-ground. On these High Mass 
days, as we used to call them, he used to be quite 
in glee, for he thoroughly enjoyed them. High 
Mass was gone through with the usual solemnity, 
and at its conclusion, when we were all assembled 

in the playroom, a message came from Mr. G 

for me« John Murphy, and White, to go at once to 
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the music-room. On our arrival, we found him 
and Mr. Wood turning over old music-books, look- 
ing out for airs to do for chorus ; for, if a good air 

was to be found, Mr. Q 's fertile brain could easily 

manage a string of really good verses to fit it. I 
need only instance the songs, ' Argos, why droops 
thy Head ? ' ' We are Sons of the Free and the 
Brave I ' We soon learned from him (for the parts 
were not written out, for me and one of the others, 
at least) that the name of the play was Ion, by 
Serjeant TaJfourd. There was rather a curious 
history about this play. 

" It seems that in my third year, when we were 
in ' Second Syntax,' there was among the boys 
perhaps the best corps of actors that have ever 
been there, that is, collectively. There was in Mr. 
Williams' class, Henry Langton, who since proved 
a rich acquisition both in comedy and tragedy ; 
Walter Sweetman, a good sterling tragedian, who 
was great in the ' distressed hero ' line ; and Yin- 
cent Bond, who did, or would have done, respectable 
old men. In our class, there was Walter Clifford, 
so often mentioned, /aciie priTiceps in omni genere ; 
Weymouth Thelwall, a neat tragedy actor; and 
Foxwell, a shade better than he. With such 
materials it was easy to get up a good tragedy in 
better style than any in former years. Accordingly 
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Mr. Williams, who bad charge of the tragedy, set 
to work in good earnest. As he was not the man 
to do things by halves, or rather was in the line 
of * Daing-it'Cdl' — a nickname he bore — ^he did 
not spare any expense. He had pitched on this 
very play of Ion, as it well embraced his whole 
theatrical corps, and was besides splendidly adapted 

for effect; and wrote to Liverpool to Mr. Q , 

asking him to go to the theatre there and get an 

acting copy. Mr. Q went to the theatre and 

got the prompt-book copied, which was done for 
the not extravagant sum of fifteen shillings. By 
this arrangement the play, which was before only 
readable, became fit for the stage, and numberless 
speeches, and even whole scenes, were cut out Mr. 
Williams having received his play, now set to work 
having all the parts copied out, which was soon 
done. He then drew up his list for the distribution 
of the characters ; in this he gave, as I afterwards 
learned, 'Ion' to Walter Clifford, 'Adrastus' to 
Langton, 'Ctesiphon' to Sweetman, 'Fhocion' to 
FoxwelL Of the three last I am not quite certain, 
but almost so ; but of Walter Clifford I have no 
doubt. All being thus comfortably settled, he was 
indulging in all the pleasing anticipations that a 
man could possibly form on such an occasion ; but 
Die aliter visum. But he reckoned without his host. 
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"Mr. Brigham, the Prefect of Studies, was, as 
I said, very popular; but was a reformer, and 
as such, resolved to get a character for strict- 
ness. The night came for the first report on the 
quarter's studies, and he certainly electrified us all 
by one of the most brilliant and wittiest productions 
ever given in the shape of a report. We were some- 
what startled when he went on to say, in severe 
tones, that three members of the 'School of 
Humanities,' as he chose to call them, 'having 
presumed to shorten their examination by leaving 
out part of the lesson by heart, he would, to prevent 
their powers of application being taxed too far, take 
care that no theatrical parts should be given them 
in the plays.' This was bad enough; but as we 
were going in to supper we learnt that Langton, 
Sweetman, Bond, our three crack actors, were thus 
placed under taboo ! Poor Mr. Williams, as may 
be imagined, was almost distracted, and was seen 
hurrying backwards and forwards dozens of times 
from Mr. Brigham's rooms. As I learned after- 
wards, he begged and even implored, but Mr. 
Brigham was inexorable. Here were all his hopes, 
his troubles, his anxieties, perhaps his success, gone 
for ever ! However, like a wise man, he set him- 
self to mend things as best he could, and in the 
short space of one night, had fixed on another 
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tragedy suited to his now limited corps of actors. 

Mr. G , therefore, inherited the fruits of all his 

labour, and found everything ready for him. 

" I left myself and Mr. Q and Mr. Wood, the 

music-master, in the music-room turning over the 
music. We found an admirable chorus, viz. * Fill 
me a Bowl,' which was afterwards fitted to the 
words, ' Raise, raise the WaiL' ' Fill me a Bowl,' 
in fact, so caught our fancies that we picked it up, 
used to shout it everywhere, down the long galleries, 
and especially after supper for the benefit of Mr. 
Folding, Prefect of the refectory. 

" I found Mr. G had given me the part of 

Ctesiphon, a very good one, but rather long. We 
then went off to dinner perfectly happy. The 
grammar fellows were in high glee the rest of 
the day, of course. They had just come out of 
the retreat, and were admitted into the sodality, 
and so were proud as peacocks. A few of them 
had been honoured with small parts, and this was 
of course felt by the school as an honour. An 
urchin, who had somehow got the ear of Mr. 
Porter, had in consequence got the appointment 
of the green-room, and Welsby — if I mistake 
not — with him. Mr. Lambert was green-room 
manager. 

" The rest of the day passed off as might have 

16 
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been expected, fall of excitement and restlessness. 
In the evening — vespers at length were over — we 
all rushed off (that is, the actors, in a body of 
thirty) to the green-room, where we found a good 

fire waiting us, and forms set round- Mr. G 

made his appearance, and commenced reading the 
play. We listened, and were greatly pleased. On 
he read, some of us lying on forms, and in other 
picturesque attitudes. Some way or another, no 
one (by accident, of course) thought of reminding 

Mr. G of the time for night studies, which 

were at six o'clock. It soon reached half-past six, 
when, to his horror, he remembered it ! We were, 
of course, greatly gratified, and betook ourselves to 
the snug study-place, exciting the admiration of all 
the other " natives " — ^the name the philosophers in 
their haughty way always gave the boys — ^as we 
stalked up the middle to our places, disturbing the 
tranquillity in which it had been wrapped for a full 
half-hour. We were, no doubt, much envied in 
that simple action— even the pleasure of losing half 
an hour of night studies fell to the lucky actors! 
We were seated at our books full of happiness: 
everybody had got what had been so much longed 
for for weeks, and even months before. Now 
Christmas was approaching indeed ! Some of us 
took out our parts and began to study them. 
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About ten minutes before Hhe end/ in came 
* Long Tom/ stalking up the study-place, with 
huge strides and grinning from ear to ear, and a 
huge roll of pasteboard under his arm. As soon 
as he was seated in his nook, he put his head 
under his desk and whispered, or rather bellowed, 
over to me and Foxwell that ' he had got a part,' 
which we could hardly believe credible. It turned 
out afterwards that he actually had. After supper 
we went to Mr. Porter, who held his sitting in his 
own schoolroom, where he read out the first act of 
WJio wants a Chwinea ? Then to bed. 
" Thus closed the momentous day.*' 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THE DRAMA IN RHETORIC — ^ADVENTURES 

OF L 

|T seems certain that pleasure does not depend 
so much on the object, as on the frame 
of mind, habits, and association of the person 
who enjoys it. It was on this principle, I think, 
that we used to enjoy Christmas so much at 
Stonyhursi It was, as I said before, on account 
of our being rhetoricians, aU of us having parts 
and acting together with unanimity, and as a 
body; above all, the being full of spirits, and 
having a spirited master, this it was that gave 
the charm to this Christmas. Everything was 
a public thing with us : we had public jokes and 
public fun. 

Perhaps our most successful theatrical season 
was during this rhetoric year, when we had 
Who wwrda a Ouinea ? got up by Mr. Porter, and 
Talfourd's Ion. By this time I was looked on, so 
I flattered myself, as one of the prime comedians 
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of the troupe, though I fear my gifts were more 
in the way of a ready coolness, and perhaps a 
forwardnesa " You are vmperturbable'* rolled out 
Mr, Brigham. "Yes, so very im-per-tur-bable." 
This may have been meant as a compliment, or 
the contrary, but I elected for the former. Natur- 
ally I had no nervousness ; the gift was cultivated 
and developed; in fact, the moment I found 
myself on the stage, before the lights and rows 
of encouraging faces I felt inspired and rattled 
away. 

On the first night of Who wants a Ouineaf 
when I was playing Solomon Gundy, in a ridicu- 
lous dress, green baize coat, gilt buttons, tights, 
scratch wig, etc., some brilliant, grotesque panto- 
mime occurred to me, which I was sure would 
" bring down the house." I was posturing between 
the scenes — making absurd bows and scrapes — 
in profound solitude as I thought, when I heard 
a dry chuckle beside me. It was little Mr. Bird, 
our stage manager. "That will do splendidly," 
he said, in his sarcastic way. "No doubt you 
will get great applause for those antics." I felt 
much humiliated and rather like a mountebank. 
It was good-naturedly said that I carried the 
piece through on my own shoulders. I had a 
song too — 
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** Good law^ how things are altered now, 

Vm grown aa fine as fippenoe ; 
Bat when I need to follow the plough, 

I ne'er could muster threepenoeu 
Bnt now, why who's so foine as Oi, 

When goin' to church a Soonday ? 
I'm not poor Will o' the gate, by guy. 

But the mou at Muster Ound/s." 

How delightful it was saying this in the true 
professional way — the stage to yourself, little 
Wood and Beresford below in "the orchestra" — 
fiddling and playing between the verses, while 
the singer strutted up and down, making grotesque 
steps. Roars of applause, and, of course, encored — 
and encored again ! I would haVe been delighted 
to give it a dozen times. Here was the cast — 

A.M.D.G. 

WHO WANTS A GUINEA? 

A Comedy in F<mr AeU, by Cdlmnan. 

Hr. Torrent Master J. P. Murphy. 

Mr. Heartley „ J. F.Amndell 

Mr. Barford m O. Sidgreayee. 

Sir Laurence McMurragh ... n B- Murphy. 

Jonathan Oldsktrt „ J. B. Bodoano. 

Henry t* J* Holme. 

Mr. Hogmore n W. Hogan. 

Boy „ J. Hawitt 

Solomon Gundy n P* FitSEgerald. 

Gary Dot «» M. Newsham. 

Andrew Barry n A. White. 

John » H. Berkeley. 

Attendant „ T. FoxweU. 

SCEMB YOBKSHIBB. 

L.D.8. 
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Joe Holme, in this piece, furnished us with 
a delightful quotation, of which he did not hear 
the end for a long time. He had to do a 
virtuous and pathetic part, and at one passage, 
where "the boy" had prattled forth something 
and pleased him, he burst forth, "Innocent Siwr- 
plidty! how confiding are thy looks!" This 
was greeted with laughter and applause. Poor 
Joe gave it in the most genuine fervour, as though 
he felt what he said. We gave him no peace 
with it — " Innocent simplicity," etc. 

At the close, I was sent out as leading coTnique 
to announce the play for next night. Another 
brilliant idea came into my head, and after the 
applause had subsided I began, *' Demang avnyre" 
etc This had a sucda fou. Oh ! those nights 
— and what brilliant nights they seemed ! 

But Ion, what a success that was! Really a 
gigantic venture from the elaborate preparations 
necessary. It was whispered with bated breath, 
as I said, that "the real prompt book" had 
been really obtained, with all the "cuts," etc., 
and dresses and properties from London. The 
beauty of the performance, as well as the general 
pains that were taken to make it effective, 
were extraordinary. The burden lay on Foxwell 
— Walter Clifibrd was gone — a sympathetic actor 
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with a gentle voice; while Sidgreaves was well 
suited in the tempestuous father, Adrastus. The 
tone of the whole was much that of Tennyson's 
" The Cup." The atmosphere was perfectly Greek : 
there were fine temples, and priests galore, in their 
white robes and wreaths — with music, hymns, and 
chantings. Mr. Vaughan painted the scenes, the 
chief of which was a Greek temple interior on 
a very elaborate scale — I think our first attempt 
at " built-up " scenery. The bill was as follows : — 

A.M.D.G. 

Tbubsdat, Deo. 30th, 1847. 
ION. 
A Tragedy in Five Aols, by Serjeant Talfourd, 
AdiastuB, King of Argos .... Master Sidgreaves. 
Medon, High Priest of Apollo . . . ,, Hogan. 

Leander ) IFothenngham. 

Crythes, Oaptain of the Guard. . A. White. 

Ctesiphon ^ /Fitzgerald. 

Oassander | Noble Argiye Yoaths . . | Murphy. 
Dion j (Kaye. 

Ion Fozwell. 

Agenor \ /H. D'Aroy. 

Timocles I Sages of Argos . | The Hon. J. Aiundell. 

Oleon j (Master J. Holme. 

Ims, slave to Agenor .... Hawett. 
Lysis, slave to Medon .... Bodoano. 

{Mnrphy. 
H. Murphy. 
R. Brindle. 

1st Soldier J. Middleton. 

2nd Soldier Nolan. 

3rd Soldier Newsham. 

L.D.S. 
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We thoroughly enjoyed the preparations, espe- 
cially the solemn music, which Mr. G lead, 

adapted with much ingenuity. We opened with 
some of Mendelssohn's music, from the Antigone, 
the chorus, " Orb of Helios," I think. The Russian 
national hymn was fitted to new words by our 
indefatigable director — 

** Azgos, why droope thy head? 
Mourn not thy sons dead." 

And there was a patriotic strain to one of Verdi's 
choruses, beginning — 

^ We are the aonB of the braye and the free," 

and taken from Naimco. From repetition and 
familiarity we became quite partial to it and to 
its processions, songs, and poetry. And I remember 
on the last night of performance we were quite 
sorry to part with it. I see ourselves now enter- 
ing in solemn procession in our white robes, and 
chanting — 

** ArgoB, why droops thy head ? 
Monm not thy aona dead,'* 

set to the music of the Russian national hymn, 
then a novelty. 

It was extraordinary what a number of pieces 
we made acquaintance with during these half- 
dozen years. It was certainly an important edu- 
cation to have become familiar with scenes, where 
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the characters and exciting actions of real life, 
together with poetry and poetical images, were 
presented in so attractive and judicious a fashion. 
This education formed and encouraged whatever 
taste in letters I now have. The presenta- 
tion of these pieces, the learning of them, and 
witnessing of them several times over, was, I think, 
invaluable as a sort of schooling. It opened to 
us the realms of human nature in action, the 
development and nice shades of character. This 
we could never have obtained from book& 

I have mentioned how by some inevitable law 
the class, which had started some thirty or forty 
strong, was destined gradually to dwindle until, in 
our last year, we were reduced to some half a dozen 
or so. This attenuation, however, had the effect 
of uniting us together in the firmest bonds of 
friendship. We knew each other thoroughly, and 
enjoyed each other's company, and at the end were 
sorry to part for ever, going our different roads. 

Some of us were " characters," and very marked 
characters too ; some went on their way in an even 
course, and had nothing to distinguish them. There 
was one for whom I had always a particular sym- 
pathy, from the extraordinary " incompressible " 
spirit he ever showed under all sorts of trials and 
azmoyances, which he endured with the greatest 
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fortitude. This was our L , and I am sure that 

my old friend, who now lives and flourishes, will 
look back, as I do, to these old scenes, in which he 
played his part so courageously, with interest and 
amusement. He was an intrepid fellow enough, and 
literally, as was said of Foote the humourist, 
"incompressible." After some catastrophe, that 
would have crushed another, he was up again just 
as defiant as ever. Nothing would put him down ; 
he had always the last word. He was invariably 
known as " Cock L ," a aohriquet rather com- 
plimentary; for, like ''Bomeo Coates," his motto 
ever seemed to be, " While I live, 1*11 crow." 

Turning to the diary, I find this sketch of him : 

" Poor L gave me a very warm greeting ; there 

was always something hearty about him, and I 
always liked him, and I may say, defended him in 
his absence. But never had man or boy a finer* 
spirit. Nothing could daunt him ; he was always 
sunshine or shower, and even when on the eve of 
severe punishment as gay as possible. What 
would I give that I had such a temper ; it would 
be glorious to be thus independent of storms and 
adversities ! He was badgered by the boys to the 
last degree. Oh, I used to pity him, perhaps with- 
out reason, for he neither cared for nor wanted 
pity. But in our year of rhetoric, when he was 
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a matriculator, he began to give way a little, for 
he had sown his wild oats and become more rangi, 
as it were. 

" Even his return to the College was character- 
istic One night, three days before my arrival, L 

made his appearance at the gate, ringing the huge 
bell at one o'clock : a time when every one in the 
house must have been in bed four or five hours. 
It may be imagined what an effect — somewhat like 
an alarm bell — these clanging tones must have pro- 
duced at that hour, when no one was abroad in the 
long halls and lonely corridors except a single lay 
brother, whose duty it was all the night long to 
tramp to and fro with a dark lantern. It seems 
he and his brothers had chosen to make a great 
jollification at Preston, which they had kept up 
till an unseasonable hour, never thinking of the 
long, dreary drive before them of fourteen miles. 

" But his next adventure was of a more serious 
character. We had all got our parts, every one of 
us, in rhetoric, and we were pushing on vigorously 

learning them. Mr. G was working hard. 

We were in that very pleasant period preceding 
Christmas when each day that passes has brought 
you nearer Christmas ; and yet no one wishes time 
to fly faster, for each day, each hour is pleasant 
from . the anticipation and the actual participation 
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which by the means of the stage, scenery, dresses 
and rehearsals, we have in a great degree long 
before the happy time itself arrives. We lived in 
the atmosphere of the stage, it was our home, 
close by the fire of the Academy room. Every 
recreation we had, except one short one of half an 
hour in the morning, and the first half hour after 
dinner, was spent there. We were there in the 
daylight, we were there at night by the blazing 
light of the gas. How I enjoyed it I It was 
always, ' I am going up to the stage,' or, ' Bring that 
up to the Academy room.' No enjoyment could 
equal that time before Christmas — ^all of us a set 
of jolly good fellows of prime spirits, enjoying 
everything that came in our way. Even schools 
ran on pleasantly, each hour being cheered on by 
our buoyant spirits ; nay, at times when Lawson 

was out of the room at lecture, Mr. G would 

venture an allusion to our theatricals: it. was so 
strange that every one of us should have parts. 
It may be imagined how we used to enjoy our 
morning recreation, though only one short half 
hour. We would rush forth in the clear, fresh 
morning air and ' suck the bladder ' with all due 
vigour, running after it and racing and working 
most actively. On one of these pleasant mornings 
I was attracted by a scuffle down at the hand 
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balls, rather a public place for things of that kind. 
This was a regular pitched battle between our 

friend L and D (or 'Cockatoo,' as he 

was popularly called). It was one of the most 
extraordinary exhibitions of the kind I ever 
witnessed. Though in so public a place, and not 
twenty yards from the Prefect's, it was still very 
private, and so was only witnessed by very few. The 
Prefects were walking 'up and down, and so there 
was a short portion of time during which they did 
not see what was going forward in the playground; 
this was the time they selected for each round. 

D , it seems, had long before threatened to 

thrash L , fancying it would be the work of a 

second, and only require a few slaps. So indeed it 
appeared to us all, as he was a very strongly made 
fellow, and Lawson small and slightly made. But 
the latter conducted himself admirably, until they 
were compelled to stop by the turning of the 
Prefects. The other, who was grinding his teeth 
in rage because he did not find him so easy to 
deal with as he supposed, as soon as the proper 
opportunity presented itself, drew down his cap 
over his eyes, clenched his fists, and flew at his 
opponent, who now fought like a devil and, as I 
fancy, with the fury of despair. He beat back the 
other one completely; D had begun a third 
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round, when one of the Prefects happening to turn 
his head, caught them fiagrante delicto^ and coming 
forward soon put an end to the engagement. 
There was of course the usual accompaniment of 
bleeding noses and gory handkerchiefs, and the 
other disgusting things attendant on pugilistic 
engagements. Both parties were at once despatched 
to ' cool their heels ' on the long walk for the rest 
of their creation. There was, as well as I recollect, 
second schools that day, and John Murphy and 
myself were the first up in the schoolrooms, where 

we found Mr. G at his desk, standing (his 

usual attitude) and reading. But to our surprise 
he opened at once on what had taken place a few 
minutes befora It seems he had been at his 
window and had seen the whole affair, and was 
just hurrying down to tell the Prefects, when he 
found he had been anticipated. But he seriously 
remonstrated with us for not interfering, in our 
quality of Rhetoricians. In his day, he said, some 
of the bigger boys would have at once stopped 
it But this was easier said than done. I was the 
only one near during the combat, and had I thrust 
myself between them, I should in all probability 
have involved myself in a scuffle instead of stopping 
one. He however said, with a great deal of truth, 
that they were treating unfortunate L in a 
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most cruel manner, and that it was very dangerous, 
as he might not care what he did; all of which 
I most heartily assented to. Poor fellow ! there he 
was, the senior boy of the house, left without a 
part, cut out of the plays expressly, and the slightest 
freedom or transgression punished with the utmost 
severity. Yet still he was, as I said, always in the 
best of spirits. Even this painful experience did 
not daunt him. 

" Not long before, L had produced a snuff- 
box in public, and with a coolness that I could not 
but envy and admire, offered one of the ' superiors ' 

a pinch. The thing was laughed off, but Mr. G 

gave him a severe lecture in private. Two or three 
days after he came suddenly upon him round the 
comer of the passage at the foot of the stairs 

leading to our little schoolroom. L was taking 

a pinch. This happened to be at a time when he 
was coming from the music-room at drawing-time, 

when Mr. Q was ' off master,' as it was called. 

He at first refused to give up the box, saying that 

Mr. Q was ' off prefect,* and had no right to 

ask it However, he surrendered it, muttering 
something about 'going straight to Mr. Sumner.' 

Mr. G caught the words and told him he shovld 

go to Mr. Sumner, and that on that evening at 
schools he should go on his knees. 



(( 
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Wiell, evening schools came round, and Mr. O- 



gave us a long lecture, saying in his most solemn 
tones, that once a boy at a ' good day ' had made a 
similar answer to one of the superiors who happened 
to be looking on and was not a Prefect : ' He was 

instantly,' said Mr. G , warming, 'turned off 

his good day, shut up in the infirmary, and not 
released until he had made a full apology. Now, 

L , pwt yowradf on yov/r haeea !* 'I have not 

been to Mr. Sumner yet,' said L , with astonish- 
ing spirit ' Then go now, sir,' rejoined Mr. G 

in a voice of thunder. Away went L , slamming 

the door after him. After being absent more than 
an hour, he returned and put himself on his knees. 
It seems he had been to Mr. Sumner and met quite 

an unexpected reception, for Mr. G had been 

beforehand with him in that quarter; so poor 

L , instead of obtaining the redress he expected, 

got blown up tremendously. 

" Later he came to have a sort of impunity in the 
house, up to a certain limit (for they were down 
on him if he exceeded), but up to that he seemed to 
make all the superiors, or a good many, almost 
afraid of him and not wish to have anything to do 
with him. For he had a half joking sort of way of 
saying the most free and easy things, so that it was 
very hard for the superior to know what to do. 

17 
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Poor little Mr. Meagher was one of those who did 
not know how to take his jokes, and consequently 
never took them at all, but came down at once on 
him. One particular feature about our friend 

L was this : I remember him always to have 

been in some stage of a scrape, some matter (not 
like owr scrapes) requiring diplomacy and consulta- 
tion among the superiors ; which went on for two 
or three days, and caused us rhetoricians at our 
supper-table no little excitement from his relation 
of his interview, etc., for which he had been 
called out during night studies. Thin is the 

phase in which L flits before me at this 

moment." 

Now at this point of my little narrative, I am 
relying almost entirely on my old written records — 
that are almost contemporaneous ; so long is the 
interval since they were written, that I read the 
incidents as though they were the work of another 
hand, and trivial and boyish as are the details, I 
must say they show a wonderful freshness and 
dramatic spirit. This is no doubt owing to the 
genuine earnestness and faith in which they are 
written. In the same spirit Miss Austen brings 
before us her incomparable scenes — which of their 
kind are as trivial. Without presuming to measure 
myself with that delightful writer, I may be allowed 
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to say that these recollections are remarkable in 
this way, there being often strokes of real comedy 
and character rather surprising in one so young, 
but evidently very observant. I will therefore pro- 
ceed to give further extracts, and let them speak 
for themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SOUP INCIDENT. 

T this time there was no disaffection abroad, 
though there was some smouldering dis- 
content, for there are always some disaffected spirits 
who try and excite their fellowa We, however, 
took a high hand in such matters, and rallied 
firmly to the side of the authorities, for which 
adhesion they showed their gratitude later. It 
was really an important service. At the same 
time we took a little license ourselves, and con- 
sidered ourselves privileged to grumble a little 
and demand reforms in small matters. One of 
these, which we took up very warmly, were certain 
deficiencies in the quality of the food, notably in 
that of the soup. Here we almost revolted; but 
of course within the limits just stated. 
** Our vigorous proceedings on that occasion were 

entirely owing to L 's suggestion; he even 

boldly volunteered to be spokesman in that trying 
scene. He had a way of getting very angry and 
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working himself up into a fluster, whirling his 
hand back and forward over his head in his place, 
to call over the Prefect, who was perhaps down 
at the other end of the refectory, with the 
little boys. Supposing the meat was a little under- 
done, he would say to us, ' Oh, we can't stand 
this! We must have him over;' and without a 
minute's delay up would go the hand, he shaking 
it violently to and fro. Mr. Cooper would descry 
this afar off, would come in a stately manner 
up the refectory, and at last halt at our table. We 
took no part in these complaints, though we used 
to allow them, as it was most amusing to watch 

our friend. As soon as he came up, L burst 

out with, ' This meat is not fit for a dog to eat,' 
holding it up. Mr. Cooper would give it one look 

and walk away. Before he had gone L would 

go off into a fit of audible grumbling, saying some- 
thing about 'beastly,' etc., which Mr. Cooper 
would of course hear. By-and-by, however, the 
evil increased ; the soup, particularly, grew daily 
more and more watery. One night at supper, 
being now au hout, we called over the Prefect, 
Mr. Cooper, to our table, and a true statement of 
our grievance was laid before him. He was in 
a good humour, so he said he would speak about 
it. At the same time he warned us that he did 
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not think it would have any effect; for he had 
only superintendence of the eating, not of the 
prepcuration of the victuals. We were, however, 
full of hope, and the next night there was cer- 
tainly a trifling amelioration in the soup, there 
being about half a pint less water in it; but 
the day after it relapsed — ^as L — — said — ^and 
continued as bad as ever. What were we to do ? 
Were we to sacrifice our soup altogether ? for such 
was the alternative, for we began to dislike it so 
much we could not drink it. But then we had 
a duty to posterity which required us, if not for 
our own, for their sake at least, to preserve 
rhetorical rights inviolate, in soup as well as in 
other matters. Once more we applied to Mr. 
Cooper, but he said he could do nothing more, and 
recommended us to apply to Mr. Maclune. 

"Now Mr. Maclune was no less a person than 
the Minister, and who not only prescribed the 
quantity and quality of the victuals, but actually 
ordered dinner every day. He was consequently 
the proper person to apply to. But then the point 
was, with what success ? He was by no means 
gracious, and was one of those, I am happy to 
say few, who considered that the boys had too 
many privileges, and who of course sought to 
abridge them. He was besides very rough and 
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unsophisticated in his manner; wore whiskers far 
beyond the limits of the ' square inch ' prescribed 
by the law, and had no mean opinion of himself 
and his office. His chin was literally blue, and 
rumour asserted, and on good grounds, I believe, 
that he was compelled to use the razor twice daily ! 
Some years before, when he was on duty in the 
refectory, he intercepted a note that was being 
passed from table to table, evidently causing great 
amusement in its passage, and discovered therein 
the following distich — 

*Mr. Maolune, 
The hairy baboon 1 ' 

The gentleman offending was promptly expelled 
next morning and the injured Minister's honour 
satisfied. He always seemed to consider the boys 
were in capacity rather beneath him, so much so 
that if he merely said something with his strong 
nasal accent, he considered it sufficient to throw 
them into convulsions. He was not what you 
would call a very refined person, but still a good- 
hearted man. To him we now resolved to apply ; 
but still it was a nervous task, and we had to 
canvass it often at our supper table, before we 
could summon up courage for the dread task. 
It was unanimously resolved that we should all 
go, as we should thus support each other in the 
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presence of the great man. Further, we appointed 

L to be spokesman. We screwed ourselves 

up for the attempt; it should be done that very 
night, we were determined. Accordingly, at the 
end of supper, we defiled out. It is generally the 
custom for boys who have a complaint, or wish 
for an interview with the Rector, to ask the 
Prefect's leave who stands at this comer (Mr. 
Lambert), and then turn down the gallery. But 
just as we got to Mr. Lambert, instead of asking 
him for leave, we passed on straight downstairs 
to the playroom, forgetting all our resolutions ! Li 
fact, we lost heart. And then, when we got to the 
bottom, we began asking each other why we did 
not go. It was voted a complete mistake, and 
we resolved that on the next night nothing should 
prevent us. 

"Next night, accordingly, we left the refectory 
in due order, and this time we did not forget to 
ask Mr. Lambert's leave. We must have caused 
both him and the other boys much astonishment 
as we stood there gathered round the door of the 
Ministers room, debating and hesitating who 
should go in first — Waterton grinning and uttering 
extraordinary noises, and rubbing his stomach as 
usual up and down with both handa This was 
a peculiar habit of his, which always gave you the 
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idea there was some large bag loose in front of 
him ; he was constructed on snch a scale ! 

** We gave the usual tap, at the inner door, and 
heard the words 'Come in' in a rather gruff 
voice. The die was now cast, the door opened, 

and there entered first L . The Minister was 

seated by a snug fire, with the long gas-pipe 
stretching over his desk, so as to give the room 
the most comfortable appearance imaginable. As 
I said before, this was the usual time for such 
visits, so he just raised his eyes from his book 
as Lawson entered, and cast them down again. 
I followed. This startled him, and he looked 
most inquiringly at us to know what brought 
two of us to him ; but the giant form of Waterton 
next appeared, and dazed him altogether. Then, 
catching a prospective view of the other figures 
coming in and completely filling up the doorway, 
he lost all speech, and rising from his chair, could 
only wave his hand in agitation, a^ if to prevent 
further invasion. I never saw such astonishment 
depicted on any one's face. I believe he must 
have thought the whole College was coming to 
attack him. The room was not a large one, so 
these seven tall fellows filled it almost. Four of 
the seven were seized with an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, a sort of hysterical affection which 
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continued the whole interview ; so we had to 
squeeze up as well as we could behind the afore- 
said three in front to undergo frightful agonies 
of suppression. We were therefore perfectly use- 
leas. As soon as he had recovered, he (the Minis- 
ter) gasped out, * What^s this t * L had now 

to inform him that we were the rhetoricians ; 
a commencement which did not seem to have 
much effect, and we all felt very foolish, as it 

may be supposed. L then proceeded to state 

that we had come, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Cooper, to him, and that we found our soup daily 
decreasing in quality ; that we were sure Mr. 
Maclune need only be apprized of the fact to 
remedy it, etc. As he was now beginning to 
recover, he listened with almost a sort of horror. 

L , who saw something was wrong here, put 

in a barefaced compliment, not disguised with 
any delicacy. This produced a visible effect; his 
features relaxed he vouchsafed a smile. Yes ; he 
would treat us to a little joke in return. 'I'll 
tell you what,' said he, with his strong nasal 
twang, 'I'll tell them to add some more water 
to it next time.' This was a real Ood-send to 
the four unfortunates that were doubled up in the 
background, and were just now reaching the turn- 
ing point of suffocation. The long-suppressed 
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laughter burst out like a torrent. We roared and 
roared again, until the tears came into our eyes. 
Never had mortal joke been so heartily relished. 
He himself joined complacently in the fun, feeling, 
no doubt, that it was no harm, ' Deaipere in loco.' 
We now recovered our erect position, and boldly 
came to the front, and made suggestions which 
were well received. The Minister, now in high 
good humour, actually promised a reformation; 
and we quitted the room for the playroom, 
where we afforded great entertainment to our 
friends, etc., by the recital of our interview." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE RHETOBICIANS' "ACADEMIES." 

T is always the custom at Stonyhurst that 
each of the three higher schools in suc- 
cession should have an Academy day each every 
three months. Ours, as being the highest school, 
accordingly led off the first or Rhetorical Academy 
day. Ever since our return we had been busily 
employed in preparations. I had been shaping 
and preparing a prologue ; Mr. Qalwey had written 
a great ode, styled, ' The Seraph of Mercy.' 

"There is always on the evening of this 
momentous day a feast for the academicians, as 
a sort of reward for their services. This was 
the point to which, in the true spirit of rheto- 
ricians, we applied our serious attention. We 
determined not to be content with the regular 
fare, the usual 'black tart,' tea, and negus, but 
to have something vastly superior, or, as White 
denominated it, 'an out and out soirie.* With 
this view we began to levy subscriptions, and 
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the amount reached thirty shilling^, which was 
entrusted to our Joseph Holme, who had relations 
at Liverpool, to remit to them ; they were to make 
up a regular box, containing, as I particularly 
specified, in order to give a ddstingu^ air to the 
feast, a pine-apple, oranges, and, as I well re- 
member, a small plum cake well iced over or 
sugared, which, I can tell you, was well done 
justice to at the feast itself. For a month before, 
at dinner and supper, we did nothing but discuss 
what were to be the amusements of the day, or 
' The Do,' as the vulgar used to call it. Strange 

to say, our master, Mr. G , did not enter into 

it at all, and hardly tolerated this part of the 
business, viz. the sending for the cakes. In order 
to give greater idat, it was determined — on my 
suggestion, for I claim the whole and undivided 
merit in this part of the scheme — that little scented 
notes of invitation should also be adopted. Then 
we had a great discussion as to who we should 
invite. The Rector, of course, and the father 
minister, Mr. Maclune, to whom Waterton brought 
the note in person ; Mr. Tom Cooper also, and Mr. 
Corry. A few nights before the event, Waterton 
and myself might have been seen in the reading- 
room after supper, composing these little epistles, 
which I well recollect began, 'The Gentlemen 
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Rhetoricians request the pleasure of Mr. As s 

company at their 8oir4el and this was strictly 
adhered to. Waterton wrote them in his neatest 
hand on fine note paper, and sealed each with a 
silver true lover's knot wafer. Waterton, as before 
noted, wrote a beautiful hand, and was always 
called in to exercise his talent when there was 
anything special Even when a philosopher he 
did not escape, as he had to write out the then 
rhetoricians' address to the provincial. 

" Well, the momentous morning has arrived. We 
all got up, rather nervous, and as if some great 
task was to be gone through. On such days of 
trial as these I generally rose in a high state 
of excitement, and continued so through the day. 
However, on this occasion I laid myself out for 
enjoyment, and in fact so did we all ; and when 
we met in the washing-lobby that day, there was 
a heartiness of greeting among us, as of those going 
through the same undertaking together — quite a 
Res gestae, as White would call it comically enough. 

"However, of course all aflfected to be uncon- 
cerned. During the morning studies such of us 
as had to appear in the authors gave a last 
touch- up to our knowledge. I had to figure in 
Horace, books i. and ii., and was tolerably well up in 
them. Then, after studies were over, and we were 
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moving in to breakfast, Mr. G 's tall form was 

seen through the darkness of the morning standing 
beside the door. He called aside Waterton. This 
was to tell him that we had been guilty of a 
very great omission in leaving out the Prefect 
of Studies, Mr. Seed, in our list of invitations; 
that he did not approve of sending them at aU, 
but, as they had been sent, it was improper that 
he should be left out. Accordingly, after dinner, 
Waterton brought Mr. Seed the note, true lovers* 
knot and all, which he surveyed in a sort of 
haughty style, and gave one of his significant 
' ha's ! ' then added, in his dry, husky manner, 
that 'he should be very happy to join our 
circle.* 

" Mr. G , during the whole of that day, was 

quite another man. He seemed to have thrown 
off all books and ' schools,' and to have made a 
resolution to give himself up entirely to amuse 
us. We, in consequence, never passed a more 
delightful day — of course excepting the great 
rhetoriciaTia' *do' at the end of the year, of 
which we will treat anon. As we came down 
from breakfast we found everything in bustle ; the 
boys snatching their caps, and rushing down the 
gallery, flying out into the playground to get first 
kick at the football. He was standing at the 
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bottom of the stairs, on the look out for his men. 
We clustered round him without ceremony. He 
brought this piece of news, viz. who was to ask 
us in the various books ; Mr. Swrnmer, ike Rector^ 
was to ' take ' me in Horace, and furthermore had 
signified his intention of asking me in the second 
book, just as I wished. I have no recollection 
who the other examiners were, except Mr. Seed. 
' ** It was a fine frosty morning, everybody was 
bustling about, and we hurried with the rest into 
the infieLie, determined to have a good run, so as 
to get warm and keep our spirits up. On such 
cold mornings it was the custom to have what was 
called 'forcing/ This was an exciting work, and 
consisted of this : instead of waiting quietly until 
the ball came to you, and then leisurely kicking 
'a bouncer,' the ball was to be kept on the 
ground, and no one to kick it, but it was to be 
carried on by the feet, the owner of the feet which 
were lucky enough to get the ball then running 
as hard as he could go until it was taken from 
him, which it was sure to be in a minute or so, 
as the whole playground would be engaged in that 
object ! Such was the game which on this morning 
we played with more than usual vigour. 

" Presently the clock strikes ten. The Academies 
were at half-past We (the Academicians) leave 
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off, and hurry to fulfil what from time immemorial 
had been the custom on such occasions. First to 
the washing-place, where we scrubbed, etc. ; then 
to the dormitories, where we got on our best 
'toggery,' ready laid out, starched shirts, and, 
above aU, highly polished pumps. These two 
matters in themselves made us different men, for 
at Stonyhurst we never have starch in our shirts, 
and our brogues (not shoes) are always greased 
and never polished. I meant to be particularly 
grand on this occasion, as I had my grey trousers 
and patent leather boots, and a gorgeous handker- 
chief which I kept for this occasion specially." 
Coming down from the dormitory we found Mr. 

G roaming uneasily about in the vicinity of 

the brushing-pla.ce. He exhorted us to be of good 
heart, and to keep up our spirits. We were, 
however, screwed up to the sticking-place, and in 
such a state of desperation or excitation as to be 
ready to go through anything. We brushed, and 
scrubbed, and shaved — one of us, at least; and finally 
adjourned to the Academy-room, where long since, 
we guessed by the chattering and distant hum of 
voices, the company had already arrived. The 
arch, as I stood at the far door, appeared to be 
quite blocked up with a sea of heads undulating 
like waves. There were seats for the boys which 

18 
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ran from the ground right to the ceiling. The 
loftiness of these two chambers, and their length, 
too, was such that they seemed like halls, and 
every footstep echoed. A person speaking seemed 
as in a church. High up round the walls of the 
tirat room was a series of pictures of the Stuart 
family in their powdered wigs; also beautiful 
women of the same £a.mily, their hair powdered 
in the same fashion. How often, as I sat in the 
chairs ranged between the rooms for the Acade- 
micians on the grecU Academy days, have my 
eyes wandered to the portraits and studied every 
feature, when everything in that room seemed to 
wear a gorgeous aspect, lit up by the reflection 
that to-morrow we were^l to be at home ! Then 
in a short time some of those glittering prizes that 
adorned that oaken table in front of the Rector, 
some of those medals with their rich and motley 
ribbons hanging out of the gold and ebony caskets 
should be mina Then my eyes would wander to 
the long array of richly dressed strangers seated 
in rows a short distance from me. I often during 
this last (rhetoric) time used to think, with deep 
reorret, that I should be allowed but once more to 
sit in that chair, and look at the old Stuart 
pictures and get medals. 

Round this room were ranged tall cabinets in 
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glass cases, filled, some with minerals, some with 
staffed birds ; forming a square in the middle of 
the room were a set of smaller cases, like a counter, 
with glass tops, filled also with curiosities. At 
intervals were scattered about immense circular, 
electrical machines of plate glass, six feet high, 
air-pumps, galvanic batteries, etc. Between the 
windows was a large Herschel telescope. Down 
at the end of the room next the fireplace, and 
fronting the spectators, were ranged the music- 
stands for the band — as yet deserted*--the glitter- 
ing ophideide resting on end, the bright French 
horns and their innumerable crooks reclining 
against the foot of the stands amidst piles of 
music-books. Above aU there was the great drum, 
with "Stonyhurst College" in golden characters 
on it; and the huge double bass reclining lazily in 
a comer. 

The hum of the boys was dying away as the 
note of a comet sounding or tuning was heard. 
The band was now assembling. Little Mr. Wood 
was going round to every one asking them, as if 
a particular favour, '' to sound A." At last all are 
tuned. Mr. Wood keeps working his valves up 
and down, and goes and gives some parting direc- 
tion to each. But we may not begin as yet. The 
Rector and the "nobs" have not arrived; it is 
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always a point to keep us waiting a Utile. At 
length the door opens ; all voices are hushed, and 
the band finger their instruments. But no, it is 

only Mr. Q , who comes bustling in with a 

large neatly cut pile of clean papers in his hand. 
These are the bills. He walks on right through 
the roomo, the observed of all, and gives a batch to 
one Prefect who sits on one side. For the Prefects 
always sit one on each side of the boys, and one 
in the middle to keep order. Now a strange scene 
begins ; every individual drop in this sea stretching 
out his hand and straining his body to reach a 

bill. 

« 

The door at length opened, and in came the 
long procession, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Seed, Mr. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Maclune, etc, the primorea virum, in 
short, all looking as gracious as possible, and Mr. 
Chadwick perhaps stopping to have some dry joke 
with the band. Every voice is hushed, and simul- 
taneously the mass stands up as a mark of respect. 
As soon as the Rector and the rest were seated, 
the band at once struck up. For a month before 
we had practised the various pieces of music with 
great pains — all for our Academy day, as we would 
tell them The " English Quadrilles " were a medley 
of old English airs, and we played them with great 
spirit. At their conclusion there was a good 
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hearty dap of approbation. Then the hum began 
to rise, and the band, laying down their instru- 
ments, proceeded to execute the nervous task of 
walking from their position near the chimney- 
piece right across the two rooms, in a long straight 
line, having then to run up the seats at the side, 
and find places for themselves if they could. Such 
of us Academicians as belonged to the band, 
instead of going up to look for seats, took our places 
— which we had previously secured by leaving hand- 
kerchiefs or gloves, etc. — on the chairs of execu- 
tion, which had been bestowed in two rows facing 
each other between the doors. Here the Academic 
victims were to sit and have every motion, gesture, 
and every article of dress commented on by the 
spectators above, who, except such criticism, had 
little else to employ them. They tried to look 
indifferent, and folded their legs over each other. 
Bight in front of them, and before the Rector, was 
a round table with a green baize cover, with a 
long line of great school-books on, all new and 
brought fresh down from the library for the ex- 
amining part of the business. It had a sort of 
guiUotvne look. 

" Everybody is now in their seats. The chatter 
dies gradually away, and a pause of expectation 
succeeds. The Rector and the other primorea 
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gather their gowns comfortably about their legs 
and compose themselves to listen. All eyes were 
then riveted on myself, for I was the person who 
had to speak the prologue. 

" That was the nervous point ! I arose from my 
chair and walked majestically into the middle, 
made my bow and began, 'In royal state,' etc., 
my own composition. I got respectably through 
it, after all the usual quantity of gesticulation, and, 
to my unspeakable gratification, without being 
' stuck/ I sat down greatly relieved. There was 
the customary clap given. 

** Now there was an author to be examined in. 
The form for this is always the following. First 
the two examinees advance to the green baize, and 
take from among the books there ranged each two 
copies of the respective authors. They each carry 
one copy to the examiners, who may be seated in 
different parts of the benches. Then the examiner 
affects to pick out a passage at random, he 
being supposed to have studied the said passage 
early that morning. Then follows some joking, 
the examinee sick at heart, laughing at it 
with a ghastly smile! His fellow having gone 
through the same ceremony, they both betake 
themselves to the middle of the floor. On this 
occasion it was our Holme and Tom Waterton. 
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Tom, of course, made a funny business of it, 
making odd replies which convulsed all the 
spectators. 

"Then came White in Mr. G s ode, 'In 

sodalem proflantem toto pectore aomnwm,' which 
he delivered with such a comic gravity and 
earnestness, that the gods, though they did not 
understand a word, were delighted and laughed 
uproariously. But the gem of the performance 
was our Joseph in Shakespeare's ' Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind,' his rosy cheeks swelled out, seeming 
an impersonification of the winter wind itself, 
delivering the words 'blow* with extraordinary 
earnestness. 

" Then I had to come on again in Horace, and 
stand out in the middle. Mr. Sumner 'put me 
on ' at the pretty ode, ' aequam memento rehua in 
arduia! For * rebus in arduis * I gave ' the dark 
hour,' which he disputed. There was some question- 
ing about * interiore Tiotd FcUemd,' which I did not 
then understand, but which Mr. Chadwick after- 
wards informed me — for he had been whispering to 
F. Sumner and put it into his head — had regard to 
some obscure interpretation which had been told 
him many years before by a German commentator. 
He rendered it 'wine marked in the innermost 
part of the scroll ; ' which would be the oldest, as 
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the Romans always began at the part next the 
stick. Of course I knew nothing of this recondite 
piece of criticism. 

"Mr. Sumner, after my doing nearly the whole 
ode, expressed himself satisfied, and I retired to 

make way for M , who was to do the Terence 

under Mr. Seed's administration. He, Mr. Seed, 
spoke some dry words with his usual effect. Last 
of all came Foxwell, the best speaker in our 
school, I may say in the College. His task was 
the ode or school-piece, which is always looked for as 
a pi^ de riaistance, I need not say ' The Seraph 

of Mercy * was written in Mr. G 's best style. 

Foxwell gave it well, especially the last lines, the 
change from the impassioned to the quiet style. 
How well, even at this distance, I remember these 
lines — 

* Obtrusive oame the Eastern ray 
To ohaae Night's dreary shades away.' 

There is something very neat in the epithet 
* obtrusive.' The ode was deservedly popular 
among our school, for we had a high opinion of 

Mr. G 's talents. 

"Although a rigid disciplinarian, and ruling us 
with a rod of iron, out of schools we always liked 

him and were proud of him. Mr. G was, besides, 

so witty and funny, it was impossible to help 
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enjoying him. And though he did not enter at 
all into our amusements — unless as far as studies, 
doing an ode, or presenting one to the Rector, when 
he was all enthusiasm — yet, whenever he did, he 
was so public-spirited, and joined us with so much 
vigour and such indulgence, really laying himself 
out for the work, that he was worth fifty of the 
others less severe but more lukewarm. Above all 
he was as steadfast as a rock to his promises; 
whatever he said, he did; whereas others would 
forget or be careless about the matter. He was 
the most overworked man in the house, having 
to attend to all the slavery of the choir as 
well as to his school. I have often seen him, 
when the others were going out fishing or on 
some other amusement, shut himself up in his 
room to make up some of our authors for the next 
day. And during Christmas he always made this 
his practice on the Blandykes, working at the 
stage business all day, and even giving up the 
great monthly dinner usually held on. such 
occasions. He was a fine character, and yet all 
this was the effect of a strong religious feeling, for 
he was very delicate ; he went on the principle of 
overcoming kindly. This was what he was always 
trying to instil into us — not with very much success 
I am afraid. 
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"But to retam to the Academy-room. Foxwell 
finished his piece ; then the band came on again ; 
and then everybody rose up — swrreaere omnes! 
And the Prefect of Studies, with the momentous 
red book in his hand, stepped into the middle and 
began the proclamation of the order of composition 
in Latin, commencing with the old-established 
formula, *Qv/irto, Id. nov. comUiia habitia, et 
nova renovatione Tn/igistratuumfiictd, renuntiatur, 
in Rhetoricd, Imperaior Prim/us,' and so on, 
till all the boys are got through. It is a very 
anxious moment for those expecting high places, 
also for those who were calculating who were to 
be their neighbours at dinner, breakfast, or supper, 
for all the places changed with the compositions. 
Our Joseph was first that time, as I knew he would 
be on the dark evening we were writing our 
compositions by gaslight up in our snug room. At 
the end, when we were going down to the play- 
room, some of us stayed and read over each other s 

compositions with Mr. O , which was great 

fun. 

** Joseph, in his Latin oration — a right good one, 
for he was a sound man — had introduced a quotation 
with *Ut ait noster Horatius* On that occasion 
I wrote that ode beginning, ' Who is treading his 
nightly round,' which Mr. G gave us as a 
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subject. We took it from Mr. Seed, who, in 
addition to his being Prefect of Studies, had taken 
on himself the duties of supplying every Sunday a 
little chapel some miles away. Often a sick call 
would come on a pelting, pitiless night, when he 
had, of course, to turn out. On his way he had 
to cross a river, which would often be very much 
swollen, and coming so late at night he would find 
nobody to ferry him over but himself. The boat 
being an old flat-bottomed thing, on these stormy 
nights he would often be an hour in crossing, the 
waves were so tempestuous. 

'' This was the subject he gave us. He dictated 
also a series of ' heads,' which I have also among 
my papers. On this occasion I got third, Waterton 
second. At the third examination I got second — 
the highest place I ever got — and J. Murphy first. 

"The Academies being now over, all the boys 
hurried down to the playground, while the Superiors 
and privfiores came down from their places, pro- 
ceeding Umgo ordiTie through the Academy rooms, 
stopping on the way to give congratulations, etc, 
to us of the Academies, who still occupied our 
seats. These at length cleared off, and we still 
remained full of spirits and joy at having got rid 
of the heavy load that had been hanging over us 
so long. Now we could look forward to the rest 
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of the day for enjoyment unclouded We were in 
such good humour with each other, and began 
talking over our escapes from breaking down, our 
conversation being interspersed with such excla- 
mations as this, ' Well done, my Dabs ; ' ' But did 
you see the Joseph ? ' etc. Presently up came Mr. 

O , to give us a full report of all that was said 

of us. He was highly pleased with the result. 
' And now,' said he, ' we must see how we can 
enjoy ourselves for the rest of the day.' 

" No more welcome enjoyment could be conceived 
than our first step, which was the ceremony 
customary on the Rhetoricians' Academy day, viz. 
the delightful task of moving out all the above- 
mentioned air-pumps, electrical machines, curiosity 
cases, etc., into a room just near, on the top of the 
boys' staircase to the Academy-room, which was 
called the lathe-room. The purpose of this was 
to make a clear space for the stage, which was to 
be begun to be put up that very evening. This, 
as may be imagined, was a labour of love. 

" It was a curious room that ^ lathe-room,' very 
dark and gloomy; all about there were immense 
lathes, circular saws, planing desks, and all kinds 
of tools. The floor strewn with shavings. At one 
end there was a deep recess, to which you 
descended by steps ; and here were all the scenery, 
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trees^ portable houses, practicable doors and win- 
dows, stowed away. There was no ceiling to the 
room, but great oaken beams went across from end 
to end, and on these were disposed all the timber 
work — no inconsiderable quantity — of the stage. 
From this retreat they were regularly withdrawn 
every year on this day, the Rhetoricians' Academy 
day, and to this resting-place were they as regularly 
restored as soon as the Christmas time was over. 

"In this occupation we spent a very pleasant hour, 
and worked away with such vigour — Waterton's 
huge capabilities being of essential service — ^that in 
a short time we had everything out, and the 
Academy-room looking as bare and desolate as an 
unfurnished house, and bearing a very striking 
resemblance to a ball-room. We then hurried off 
to dinner, presenting to the rest of the natives a 
very spruce aspect in our new clothes. We sat 
down and discussed the proceedings of the morning, 
and the fun we were to have this evening. The 
other boys were roaring, and in good spirits, too, 
though they had not the same inducement; but 
then they were to have half an hour's less night 
studies, and ' buying ' also from Kenrick and Tom 
at four o'clock, and though a little envy might get 
in among them of the lucky rhetoricians, they 
managed to enjoy themselves pretty well. 
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"We then got down into the playground; we 
again fell to work at the football, and worked away 
thereat for a pretty considerable time, viz. the first 
hour, * kicking the bladder,' as we used to call it. 
About two o'clock, just half an hour before evening 
studies, Mr. Galwey showed himself at the door of 
the playground, arrayed in full walking costume : 
we were not long in following him, and this 
commenced the business of rhetoricians' 'do,' to 
the description of which the next chapter will be 
devoted." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE ''DO." 

E took our way through the long gallery out 
into the court, then passing on through the 
great arched porch. It was a strange looking thing 
that porch, with great beams overhead, and certain 
old oak pullies depending therefrom. These had 
often puzzled people, in conjunction with a curious 
iron folding bolt, now rusted over, with a padlock 
attached, which was on one side of the wall near 
the ground. The use of these two pieces of antiquity 
in olden times, when the knights of Shirboume 
held their reign here, was for suspending venison, 
the ends of the ropes for which were secured in the 
folding bolt, of which it is supposed the chef de 
cuisine kept the key. As we passed through the 
door, all gathered round Mr. Galwey ; he told us 
the amusement he had designed for the evening. 
We were first to pay a visit to Mr. Beresford and 
Mr. Wood, the two music masters ; Mr. Beresford's 
domicile was about two minutes* walk from the 
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College, and was a neat two-storied, white-washed 
building, embowered in trees. We passed through 
the neat swinging gate, through his weU-kept 
garden, and knocked at the door. It was opened, 
and we found ourselves in presence of John, seated 
in his little parlour before the fire. 

"He was dressed in a rather threadbare coat, 
which he used to call his 'composing coat,' his 
music-paper lay open before him, and we had just 
disturbed him in a fit of inspiration. 

" He might always be seen flitting about the long 
galleries, or coming to the study-place door to call 
a pupil for a lesson, clad in his flowing blue cloak 
with a short cape, reaching to his heels, and a 
purple muffler round his throat. At the good day 
feast, and on other occasions, he would be invited, 
and then he would make a store of quiet musical 
jokea Tet still he was so gentle, so harmless — ^he 
would not have hurt a fly — so holy, 1 will not say 
pious, but so truly holy, in all his actions and words, 
that, as I said before, he was a strange and noble 
character. At the organ he was in his real element, 
and used to finger it with a splendid touch, and 
worked the pedals with marvellous execution. On 
the morning of a High Mass day, he would come 
down to the church dressed in a bright claret coat, 
with brass buttons, as if he were going to a ball ; 
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and in the greatest glee. When once seated at the 
organ his face would flush, and he would get quite 
excited. He always said his great delight was 
playing during vespers, which to another man might 
seem monotonous. He used to vary the different 
chants with the most elaborate harmonies. His 
compositions had nothing of what could be called 
pretty, but were all stemy rigid music, perhaps a 
little cold, but fine and grand, as a reference to my 
copy of his ' Laudato Domine ' will show. His 
Masses, of which he composed four, are, in my 
opinion, very little inferior to Haydn's, whom 
he had made his model. He used to compose a 
fugue offhand, as, for instance, on Jim Crow; an 
admirable thing, with the subject introduced in a 
slow movement in the minor. The fugue of the 
' Dies Irae ' is another instance of his talent in this 
line. His litanies were excellent, with perhaps a 
little too much of the stem character. His * Silent 
that Harp remain,' written to words of my own, is 
a beautiful melody, but his forte was sacred music. 
I well recollect John Beresford the first night he 
came to the College. He wore that identical cloak, 
and had it to the day of his death. He came down 
that evening to hear the band play. 

"He was not a music-master of ordinary cha- 
racter, or indeed a music-master at all. He was 

19 
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made for a composer. His death, which took place 
in my philosophic year, was an inconceivable loss 
to the College, and I fear will never be repaired. 
They will never find ■ so rare a combination of 
qualities in one man, so well adapted for their 
purposes. 

" He would give np any amount of his time to 
any additional practice, public or private. He was 
as submissive to the Superiors as one of themselves 
could be. And then he had that high religious 
feeling which would prevent him wasting the time 
of the lesson on other matters, as some of the other 
masters would do. In short, he was just the man 
for Stonyhurst. And I must say the Superiors 
appreciated him well. For when, during the last 
year or so of his life, he was very much straitened 
on account of the small number of his pupils — ^his 
salary as organist was £30 per annum — the College 
came forward very generously and made up the 
difference, took his piano— a small ' cottage ' one — 
off his hands, giving him £60 for it. And when he 
died, which was not till after a long illness, during 
which he received every care and attention, they 
gave a handsome price for all his music — no incon- 
siderable quantity — and provided for his destitute 
wife and child. 

"Such was John Beresford, the man in whose 
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presence we six tall fellows found ourselves; he 
seemed a little taken aback at so daring an invasion, 

but was reassured by the sight of Mr. Q , who 

brought up the rear. 

" But I left myself and the rest just entering John 
Beresford's parlour. He was just begiiming to be 

himself again, when Mr. Q advanced to explain 

the inroad. They were great friends. Poor little 
John now began to bustle about getting us chairs, 
etc. We were soon seated comfortably, and began 
talking over the events of the day, that is, the 
Academies and the music performed there. For 
John always took a great interest in this sort of 
thing, and carefully preserved the bills, in which 
his own compositions used to figure pretty often. I 
remember how inexpressibly gratified he was some 
months after, when Mr. Lambert put down his name 
and composition as — 

OVEBTUBE .... BEBESFORD. 

This delighted him immensely, being described like 
Beethoven or any other master whom every one 
was supposed to know. And yet it was not vanity; 
there was not a grain of it in his whole composition. 
He was proud of his art — of music ; anything con- 
nected with that he would perhaps be vain o£ 

"It was unanimously voted that the music 
had 'gone off*' admirably. Mr. G , who was 
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always complaining of the brass band being 'a 
little out of tune/ on this occasion was obliged 
to acknowledge that it was quite unexceptionable. 
He always supported the clarionet or military 
band. 

"We soon ranged ourselves comfortably round the 
little fire. And then John, with many blushes, 
proposed playing a new manuscript overture of his 
own composition, a first-rate thing in the genuine 
old style, and which became most popular among 
the boys, and which, at our earnest solicitation, 
Mr. Wood afterwards arranged for the full band. 
As he had given no name to it, he afterwards 
called it the ' Overture to Ion,' and it was played 
at the commencement of that tragedy. We were 
loud in our plaudits at the conclusion, and quite 
delighted the little man. As we were going away, 
we all joined in inviting him to our soiree that 

evening. I may here repeat that Mr. G 

entered into our plans completely and most heartily. 
He was quite a changed man that day. You 
might have seen him every minute bustling 
through the galleries, looking for some stray 
rhetorician, and in consultation, deep and intense, 
with some of us on any point that would forward 
our amusement I never liked him so much as 
on that day. It was altogether and in every point 
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a happy one, which I shall ever look back to with 
the greatest pleasure. My jolly companions made 
it still more delightful. Many of them, as White, 

Foxwell, and L , might, in a few years perhaps, 

be presiding over a similar day in Mr. Galwey's 
place. 

" We terminated our sSance at John Beresford's, 
and took our way down the long avenue between 
the canals. This avenue of itself is no inconsider- 
able walk, being upwards of a mile in length and 
one of the prettiest avenues I ever saw. We came 
through the swinging gate, up the hill, turned 
round to the left by Oliver Cromwells stone, and 
then down into the pretty little village. Where 
were we going now ? To the other music-master, 
Mr. Wood. He was our bandmaster and a most 
indefatigable bandmaster he was; always ar- 
ranging and composing for us. The day he arrived, 
a new era dawned on the fortunes of the band. 
The year before we had been groaning under the 
old-fashioned rule of Shepherd. Under him the 
band had been languishing. And though by a 
great struggle, the year before, we had got up on 
the Academy day the overture to 'Zampa,' and 
combined all our forces for a great effort, and had 
got even John Beresford to take a violincello part, 
it was only an expiring flicker, and had not Mr. 
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Wood arrived, the band might have 'gone out' 
altogether. Under the early part of Shepherd's 
reign I most allow the band was glorious. The 
Academy day of the year I was in my first, Syntax, 
and also the first year I was in the band, better 
executed music I am sure could never have been 
heard. No, not even at the time when the stately 
ancestor of the Shirbomes brought over his 
Italian artificers to decorate the walls with rich 
painting. What time too the grounds were laid 
out in quaint gardens, with tall yew hedges,* and 
at every turn of the walks some rare statue would 
meet the eye — countless in their number^ all 
fashioned by these same cunning artificers from 
Italy. What time also, on the dear summer 
evenings, cavaliers and proud dames might 
be seen straying slowly through the gardens. 
A stray couple perhaps sauntering up and down 
the long avenue of yews meeting overhead, and 
seeming like the vaulted aisle of a cathedral, 
called in our day, the Dark Walk, which seemed 
as if it had really been 'for whispering lovers 
made.' Others might have been clustered round 
the curious basin in the middle of the gardens, 
watching the image of Regulus in the centre, 

* These hedges still remain, and with a single exoeption aro 
the only things of the kind in England. 
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as with sightless eyes he looks up at the sun, 
spouting from his mouth the high stream of water ; 
or examining the strange sun-dial which tells the 
hour at all parts of the world, and the other 
curious objects which, mounted on columns, sur- 
round the basin. In the present day it is almost 
even as it was then. And many a summer evening 
have I strayed through the gardens as these 
cavaliers did of old. Begulus is still there 
looking at the sun ; but no stream comes spouting 
into the air. The old sun-dial still attracts the 
curiosity of an idle hour. The basin is alive with 
gold-fish. The yew aisle flourishing in strength 
and beauty ; but the statues, alas ! have long since 
melted down, and out of the large collection there 
only remain two noble specimens of the skill that 
must have fisishioned the others. In place of the 
gay gallant, the dark figure of the Jesuit may be 
seen flitting through the trees, walking up and 
down and reciting the hours out of his little 
breviary ; or the echoing laugh may be heard of 
the light-hearted masters, as they walk together in 
one line. 

"We arrived at Mr. Wood's little cottage, or 

rather two-storied house; Mr. Q raised the 

latch, and, as is common in such houses, we found 
ourselves at once in the kitchen. It was a neat, 
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snug, cosy little room with a roaring fire^ round 
which the inhabitants were grouped. We came 
upon them rather awkwardly. For little Wood had 
his coat off and was seated on the table with one 
of his children in his arms. Mrs. Wood and a 
sister were at the fire, and another little girl was 
playing about on the floor. It was quite a domestic 
scene, perhaps a little too domestic, as Wood might 
have thought it He, however, bore the invasion 
remarkably well, got us chairs, and then we fell 
into a regular discussion on the musi& Mr. Wood 
was greatly pleased ; ' but wait a little,' said he« 
'it is nothing to what I shall bring it to in a 
short time.' And neither was it. He said he 
should speedily begin making his preparations and 
compositions for Christmas. He would have pota 
pourris for the orchestra; waltzes and polkas for 
the band to play between the acts. As we talked 
on in this fashion, visions began to float before 
us of the crowded theatre and laughing spectators^ 
of the bright crimson of the stage front, looking 
still brighter in the gaslight; conjured up by the 
pleasant notion of the band playing between the 
acts, when the actors who were members of the band 
would don their ponderous cloaks and come down 
the steps of the stage to the orchestra, the glitter- 
ing dresses underneath peeping out and the assumed 
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moustaches of the actors appearing over the in- 
struments. This time was not so far off either. 
The good suppers too ! one to-night ! Here was a 
galaxy of pleasure before us : we should enjoy this 
day as part and parcel thereof, enhanced by the 
purple light of pleasures to come at jolly Christmas. 
I have ever enjoyed pleasures, especially at this 
festive season of the year. The secret I learned 
in those pleasant days. 

** At parting we gave Mr. Wood a similar invita- 
tion to that we had given to John Beresford, He 
of course was delighted to come. Though I am 
sure, after the delightful symposiums he used to 
have after the Italian opera, he must have found 
our parties a little dulL No matter, to us there was 
no lack of gaiety and roaring mirth, and perhaps 
we had lighter hearts than ever graced the board 
of the musical symposiarchs. 

" It was now about three o'clock, and we drew 
on our gloves and muffled our coats about us, for it 
was a cold evening, so common on the mountains 
to which we were now taking our way. We 
followed the long road that runs to the pond of 
the infirmary. After leaving Mr. Wood's house, we 
went on to the 'forty-acre field,' right through 
it up on to the fells. Those fells! I always 
liked that walk. There the air was always raw 
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and fresh. As far as the eye could reach nothing 
but pne vast wilderness of fern, into which the 
foot would sink as if walking on beds of mo8& 
Here, on these fells, many a hunt would take 
place, which we would follow as well as we could 
on foot. 

" We wandered thus on these delightful hills till 
past four o'clock. We talked, we laughed, we 
chatted over Christmas, we speculated and betted 
as to what the plays would be. We talked over 
the events of the morning. Never were people 

in such spirits as we were. Mr. O was in 

high good humour ; he levelled jokes at us. As we 
were thus employed and going homewards, we 
drew near what are called ITie Higher Bams — 
the scene of many a romp and revel among the 
hay. It was a large covered building, supported 
by pillars of masonry, which would hold a great 
deal of hay. Attached to it was an irregular 
square of little low buildings, consisting of sheds, 
stables, and cottages, white-washed and thatched. 
It was quite deserted and lonely, being situated 
on a hill and sheltered by a few barren trees. No 
one lived there, though it would have made a 
comfortable abode for a poor person. The shepherd 
sometimes turned in there of an odd nighty and 
kept his warm coat there. But beyond this, and 
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the stray visits of the boys to have a tumble in the 
straw, it was quite deserted. 

" We were passing this strange spot, when who 
should we see emerging from the little wicket but 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Card well, who just, by the 
Tnerest OLeddent of course, came out as we were 
passing. No doubt, also by the merest accident, 

Mr. G , had intimated to Mr. Cardwell and Mr. 

Clifford that we were coming past that way. They 
were great favourites of ours, for they were of 
' the right sort,' ^would smoke their cigars, and 
sooner die than tell of a boy. They had, besides, 
been masters of our school, and Prefects over us. 
We were therefore right glad to see them. 

" After the usual salutations and congratulations, 

Mr. Clifford began sounding Mr. G about 

what the plays were to be, and, being some- 
what of a wag, asked him if it was to be 
'Caesar?' to the great annoyance of little Mr. 
Cardwell, whose sobriquet or nickname it had 

been when he was over the boys. Mr. Q ^ 

previous to this, on his being asked what it 
was, answered in that short abrupt way which 
he used when he wanted to be droll, 'Caesar! of 
course.' At this we all cried out as being an 
unprovoked attack on poor Mr. Cardwell. Mr. 
G was, or pretended to be, ignorant of the 
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allusion, and added to the fun by allusions to 
the difficulty of introducing the Tenth Legion 
on the stage. For it must be known that when 
Mr. Cardwell was master, he was sometimes ac- 
cused of favouritism, or I should say was thought 
to have preferences, and I need not say unjustly. 
This went generally under the name of * having 
hunts* There was a large section of his class, who 
being always attentive to their business, always — 
and naturally so — were entitled to a little more 
consideration and kindness at the hands of their 
master than the idle squad. These last conferred 
the name of ' the Tenth Legion ' on the favoured 
few, and on Mr. Cardwell himself the cognomen 
of ' Csesar.' 

"After a short time thus enjoyed Mr. Clifford 
proposed a capital plan. It had begun to get 
bitterly cold, and, said he, 'there is a roaring 
fire in Rough Robin's room,' and he proposed 
adjourning to it Rough Robin was the shepherd, 
a true specimen, a jolly fellow up to all 
sports, and who could box or wrestle or sing 
with any man in the country. He was a second 
Dandie Dinmont. But in his singing lay his 
strength. He had a wonderful collection of old 
songs, and you might hear him of a morning 
as he drove his sheep to the field. He had two 
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terriers, with which he used to manage his sheep, 
whose intelligence was perfectly wonderful, a 
word or even a look being sufficient. He would 
stand on the top of a rising ground with 
the sheep below, and his two trusty satellites 
watching every motion. One of his qualifications 
was the extraordinary manner in which he spoke 
English, making the most beautiful sentences, 
and using pure old Saxon words, so that many 
of the authorities used to go to him for the 
pleasure of hearing him talk. 

" It was no bad move, proposing to adjourn to 
this good man's snuggery. We crossed the old 
yard, bent our heads to enter the low door, and 
found ourselves in a little room about three 
feet wide, pretty long, half filled with turf and 
immense bundles of faggots, old casks, etc. But 
what it was like we could not guess, as it was 
very dark; but it amply fulfilled Mr. Clifford's 
promise, for there wa» a roaring fire. There 
was an indescribable air of comfort about the 
whole thing that quite captivated us poor fellows 
used all the year round to cold flags and desolate 
galleries. We soon ranged ourselves round the 
fire. It was amusing to watch the strange positions 
in which we soon found ourselves, each being 
in pursuit of greater comfort. I was seated 
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tailor-fashion on the ground, cross-legged; Water- 
ton, who could never be content with the ordinary 
usages of mankind, in'attempting to settle himself 
in a sleeping posture on an old barrel, unfortu- 
nately fell through the head, and got doubled 
up, as they do in pantomimes, an extremely 
awkward position, from which we had great 
difficulty in extricating him. 

"After we had in some degree recovered from 
the fun that this little adventure had caused 
among us, we fell into a regular gossip on all 
the doings, when Mr. Cardwell, on a proposal 
to replenish the fire, had his full revenge on Mr. 

G by begging them to * put a dry stick ' 

thereon. The name, as it was reported, given to 

Mr. G by his fellows. This, of course, caused 

us to roar. 

''But there was now a difficult thing to be 
managed, and it was full time. For it must be 
known we had come out with a full determination 
to have a smoke that day. We had brought 
all the implements in our pockets, the only 
point now was the permission, and this we some- 
how felt an awkwardness in asking. We gave 
our two friends to understand what we wanted. 
They, of course, entered into it with heart and 
soul. They moreover enjoyed the idea of a 
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lUde badgering of Mr. O . Accordingly all 

sorts of hints and innuendoes began to be thrown 
about in quick succession, and which got gradually 
broader and broader. One remarked that the 
fire was afmohing ; another that the pipe or funnel 

must be out of order. But Mr. O saw what 

we were at, and determined to have his fun also. 
Not a single hint would he take, but sat there 
in the gravest manner, passing by every obser- 
vation made on the subject. Waterton at last, 
who had been busily rummaging in odd comers 
and shelves, ferreted out an old stump of a 
tobacco-pipe, and exhibited to us all round and 

to Mr. O as some natural curious fossil. We 

all pretended not to know what it was, or what 
its use, and kept asking questions and begging 

for explanations. But no ; Mr. G would still 

not 'take.' At last matters began to look very 
'blue,' and it was evident if we went on at this 
rate we should have no smoke that night. Mr. 
Clifford, growing desperate, put the question point 

blank for us. 'Come, Mr. (} ,' he said, 'we 

have given you hints enough; in one word, they 
want to smoke. We know you'll let them.' 

Mr. Q did not say either yea or nay, but 

began beating the floor with his stick. Silence 
gives consent, they say, and we took it so in this 
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instance. In a moment the instruments were 
produced. It could hardly be believed that 
among such demure rhetoricians all the necessary 

requisites should be in such plenty. Mr. G 

laughed in spite of himself. Here was every- 
thing complete — tobacco-pouches for holding the 
material, cigar-cases, ingenious little match-boxes 
which lighted on touching a spring, meerschaums 
and 'clays.' Lawson, poor Lawson, like a good 
fellow as he always was, lent me his meerschaum, 
and took a cigar himself. The luxury of the 
ensuing hour was incalculable, for I found out 
a snug couch in front of the fire, on which three 
or four of us stretched ourselves in the snuggest 
manner. Under the influence of the fumes, I 
subsided into a delightful dreamy lethargy, in 
which everything seemed to grow thin before 
me. I seemed and felt like an opium eater. I 
heard and saw, but in a sort of doze, as I puffed ; 
only rousing up to fill Lawson's pipe again with 
Lawson's tobacco, and then subside into my dozing 
state. Everybody else was similarly employed; 
and, from the various attitudes and the volumes 
of smoke rising on all sides, you would imagine 
you were in a Turkish kiosk or divan. The 
fire flickered and grew chill; it was again 
replenished and blazed up, and I could 
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still hear the joke going round and the fun 
unabated. 

"Rough Robin now made his appearance, and 
furnished much food for amusement. He was 
loudly called on for a song, but somehow we could 
not get him to sing. Waterton and Stacpoole had 
been for the last month preparing and composing 
a comic song for this festive day, containing allu- 
sions to persons and things of the College, to the 
tune of 'Joan's ale was new.' Waterton volun- 
teered to give this song— ^sing it, it could not be 
said : for, Lord preserve us ! it was the greatest 
treat I ever had in my life to hear him »peak 
that song. For he was sharp enough to catch 
the v/ps and downs of the air. 

" We were all convulsed with laughter. As for 
me, I was nearly choked as some stray fumes got 
down my throat. It was certainly rich. As for 

Mr. G and the others, they went off nearly 

into fits. Mr. Clifford encouraged him to go on, 
which he did with renewed spirit ; nor must it be 
imagined Waterton was in the least disconcerted 
by all this mirth at his expense ; on the contrary, 
he was delighted, and exerted himself doubly, like 
the boy handed down in tradition, who when a 
shade inebriated after some lemonade, would get 
up on the table and buffoon for tjie whole college. 

20 
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Poor ' Long Tom ! ' thou art, or wert then^ a jolly 
soul and a good friend. Thy rhymes and quaint 
jokes still linger in my memory, with thy love for 
queer stories, of which thou always hadst a large 
store ready for circulation at a moment's notice. 
How well I remember when thou wert sitting 
beside me on the third night of ' Quy Mannering,' 
in our philosophic year, slumbering, with thy great 
limbs stretched out covering the bench before thee 
during the performance, but waking up between 
the acts at the soimd of the fiddles, and giving a 
huge stretch, all giant as thou wert! And how 
well I remember thee, as I sat next thee under 
Mr. Yaughan at thy favourite side of the theatre. 
I always liked him, though there was latterly a 
little coolness between us on account of the im- 
portant division in the philosophic body. 

" After the song was over it was heartily ap- 
plauded, not only by us but by some of the herdsmen 
whom this Orpheus had drawn to the door. Bough 
Robin remarked with much simplicity that it bore 
some resemblance to ' Joan's ale was new,' as it cer- 
tainly was meant to do. We then fell upon stories 
of pranks we had in former days played our masters 
— the individuals present — which we all enjoyed 
exceedingly. Waterton told how he ingeniously 
used to read his lesson by heart last year off the 
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book, thereby receiving incalculable praise for his 
diligence — a rash confession, for the practice was 
still adopted with considerable success, and Mr. 

G made good use of the information. But the 

fun was when we told of adventures with the 
fowls on the packing-up day last year ; when, as 
we passed these identical barns, he lingered behind, 
having espied a stray fowl wandering about. 

W launched a huge stone at the creature, 

which only half did its business. Mr. Q , 

attracted by the noise, came back, and was told 
the whole tale of the nefarious attempt by the un- 
fortunate bird itself. For it hobbled over to him, 
displaying piteously its broken wing. Had that not 
been the packing-up day, ill would it have fared 
with White, he would have come off ' a/mhustus ' 
— one of his grotesque classical quotations. We 
were all fond of interlarding our talk with picked- 

up allusions of this kind. Thus, Mr. G , when 

at loss for a dignified word to translate ' crescit,' 
at last hit on 'burgeon ' — 'my fame shall burgeon.' 
This we used on every occasion, even in his 
presence, slyly. We would feel ' burgeoned ' after 
dinner, etc. As it was, I believe the College was 
mulcted to the amount of the damage after our 
departure. 

"We heard many such stories, and thus passed 
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one of the most delightful hours imaginable. We 
filled and refilled. But it was now high time to be 
moving. We roused ourselves from our lethargic 
state, put up our smoking apparatus, and sallied 
forth. 

'' It was now pitch dark, and the wind blew chilly 
on us as we quitted our little snuggery. We could 
guess where the College was by the lights gleaming 
dimly in the valley below, resembling some little 
town at night. Mr. Clifford and Mr. Cardwell were 
our companions still. We had a pleasant walk 
home. As we entered the College we heard the 
bell which always rings a quarter (' the last 
quarter,' it was called) before supper. We crossed 
the court, and entered the long corridors, now 
well lit, but still as possible, undisturbed as yet 
by the tumult which would in one quarter of an 
hour sweep across this long arm. Dick, the gallery- 
sweeper, with his long rod, was restoring to their 
full brilliance the various lights down the gallery. 
We went on down to the high* r line playroom, 
for the feast was not as yet quite ready. Mr. 

G , coming to the door, I remember, said he 

would go and prefer our request to F. Sumner, 
that he would let our old master, and Mr. Ulla- 
thome, and Mr. Clifford, join the party, which we 
were anxious for; indeed, we were in such good 
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humour with aU the world we would have had 
every one at it. When we were left alone in the 
playroom we began to do all sorts of forbidden 
things. We had a fine game of leap-frog, we were 
so delighted to be for once beyond control. We 
were wild with spirits, and what perhaps was of 
more importance, wild with hunger. Our mountain 
walking and our smoking were in no small degree 
accessory to this. Presently, in the midst of our 

revelry, Mr. G appeared at the door, all spick 

and span, well shaved, and with the aUJcy gown 
on, a gown of peculiar texture, which he got when 
he was in Liverpool and which I never saw on 
him except on a festive occasion like this, or an 
odd good day. He came to announce that the hour 
of attack was at hand. Nor were we dalliards. 
Onwards we sped down the long gallery, across the 
court, from the door leading into which we could 
see the three windows of the revel room (the old 
infirmary) gleaming like transparencies through 
the darkness. We turned in at the kitchen door, 
up the old oak stairs, encountering in our way all 
the servant lads in their ' white coats ' — ^as Dr. 
Arnold describes the Numidian cavalry — et hoc 
genna omne, converging with the various cans and 
appurtenances necessary for the ' scholars' ' supper. 
We turned sharp to the left, up the three steps 
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that led to the old infirmary, catching a slight 
glimpse, as the swing door would open occasionally, 
of the mo6 at their supper John, the butcher, 
would be seen descending with his huge tin trough 
of potatoes ; for, though ' of the bloody knife ' by 
trade, he was pressed into the office of attendant 
satyr at our table. 

" We came to the door of our revelry room, where 
our astonishment may be imagined when, instead 
of the usual concomitants of such symposiums in 
the shape of ' black tarts ' symmetrically arranged 
head and foot, and down the middle of a deserted 
chamber, we found a well-lit, cheerful room, a 
roaring fire, on which a huge kettle was singing, a 
table crowded with company, all standing solemnly 
behind their chairs waiting for grace — not unlike 
the immovable statues we read of in the Alhambra — 
the Minister, in all his grandeur, at the head of the 
table ; and, above all, instead of the above-men- 
tioned ' flat tarts,' huge tureens at head and foot, 
sending forth clouds of vapour to the skies, giving 
good promise of what was inside. 

"Here was a 'go!' — an agreeable disappoint- 
ment ! We all stood at the door perfectly dumb- 
founded. Here was another instance of F. 
Sumner's kindness. We went in and had a good 
welcome. There stood the grim Minister at 
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the head of the table, trying to compose his 
features into a jocular aspect. Mr. Maher, Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Meagher, and the good-humoured 
face of Mr. Henry White even might be seen 
peeping through a cloud of savours. Waterton 
took his seat next the Minister. There were so 
many of the invited present that we could sit 
each between two. Mr. Vaughan was there,- 
having managed to get 'off prefect' for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and 'Bill' Corry, not 'Jim,' 
who could only stay during his supper, as he 
had to go and look after the boys. We sat down, 

I near Mr. G (who was at the foot), with 

White and Fox well beside me. Off went the 
covers, and then begsui the roar. The baked 
potatoes with their crisp coatings, and, above all, 
the cruets, which we used profusely — as we were 
not 80 accustomed to such delicacies as were people 
in better circumstances. The grim Minister be- 
came metamorphosed into a jolly sort of person, 
and scattered his jokes on all sides; and his 
benignity was repaid with interest, for never 
were jokes better listened to or more heartily 
laughed at. On Waterton's face there sat a per- 
petual grin all that night. Every one was merry. 
When I look back to those Attic feasts, I must 
only hope I may renew them at some future 
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period, be it distant or near at hand. I have 
since seen many noble spreads, at which the 
tables groaned with the weight of delicacies and 
champagne of the choicest vintage, but never have 
I seen a choicer company round them. But our 
simple feasts had more enjoyment in them. 

"After the heaviest incumbrances had been 
removed, and the shining mahogany had been 
covered with our own delicacies, our plum-cake, 
small but choice, our pine-apple cut up into small 
tastes (for it was small too) so that every one 
might have a portion, our nuts, our raisins, our 
store of apples and oranges ; after all these, I 
say, had been arranged, ordine longo, down the 
table, and the huge silver punch-bowl had been 
set steaming thereon, and we had 'crowned' our 
glasses (privilege inimitable of rhetoric) with 
good port-wine negus, ladled out with no sparing 

hand by the Minister at one end and Mr. 

at the other, the business of the night may be 
said to have conmienced. White lost all his shy- 
ness under the generous liquor's influence, and 
Foxwell's stem brow relaxed its frown. The 
uproar, though we were so small a party, was 
huge. Jokes flew down the table in diagonal 
lines, crossing from one side to the other, or were 
flung down straight from top to bottom. As a 
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preparatory step, Mr. Madane first of all was 
' knocked down/ or rather knocked himself down, 
for a song. The one he selected was that appro- 
priate melody, 'With my jug in one hand, and 
my pipe in the other,' which he really sang 
with spirit, but in his own grim style. All 
'our coterie' had greatly quizzed him during 
the year. Every expression he used to those who 
visited him was treasured up and reported to a 
select circle with the proper inflection and twang 

the worthy Minister had used. B had a great 

many jokes against him. His peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of ' How do you know thot ? ' which he used 

repeatedly in an interview with B , often made 

us roar. Poor Mr. Madune ! precisely at this time 
next year he was dead and buried, having been 
carried off in the course of a short week, no one 
suspecting any danger ; for he was a strong healthy 
man, with a voice like that of an ox. 

'' But I must not throw a chill over our evening. 
Mr. Maclune was loudly applauded, and then 

called on Mr. O for his song. Again came 

the rattle of knives and glasses, as again the table 
showed approbation of the choice made. Some 
angry fate, however, had determined to disturb 

our hilarity, and put it into Mr. Q 's head 

to give a chaunt, which unfortunately excited 
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deep umbrage in the mind of one of the indi- 
viduals present. Some time before, in our journal, 
had appeared some very good verses, entitled * My 
Whiskers/ a really witty and droll effusion levelled 
against those who possessed those attributes. It 
was done in verses of triple rhymes, each ending 
with a refrain of 'My whisk^:^!' As we were 
then in full spirits, the challenge was soon taken 
up, and numberless replies appeared in defence 
of the whiskered crew. Great amusement was 
caused by the speculations as to who was the 
author, but it was supposed to be from the pen 

of Mr. G . White, who somehow was never 

well affected towards Mr. Galwey, always con- 
sidered him as the author, and that it was aimed 
at himself personally, for he had a huge pair of 
' blacking brushes.' 

"Mr. G , then, began this song to a very 

good Irish air, each verse quaintly ending with 
'My whiskers, oh!' and we all joined in the 
chorus. Mr. Wood, Mr. John Maher in 'Let 
others rejoice in the merry moonlight ; * Mr. Lam- 
bert in the ' Saddle and Bridle ' then followed. 
John Murphy gave his song, I gave mine, 'The 
Night Coach,' a compound of speaking and singing 
and acting, which delighted them all, as it was 
new. I then, of course, called on White, who 
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sat next me. But when I looked round on him 
a mighty change, I found, had come over him. 
He had pushed away his plate and his glass in 
disgust, and lay back in his chair in a state of 
sulk. He considered (foolish fellow!) that song 
to have been sung on purpose to insult him. Not 
all our begging would get him to sing. He never 

forgot it either. Mr. G gave him a look, as 

much as to say, ' Tou and I will settle this after.' 
It threw a momentary chill over us, but only for 
a moment, and soon we were as noisy as ever. 

" There was one choice spirit absent, a regular 
attendant. The dear pleasant old Pater ! welcome 
and almost indispensable. A jolly, rubicund, friar- 
looking person, with a roll in his gait and an 
ever-merry eye. He was living here en retraite, 
as it were — retired from service. He always 
delayed his entrance till the dramatic moment. 
The latch was raised, the oaken door opened, and 
a roar, accompanied by hammering and jingle, told 
that F. Pater was come. Many were the invita- 
tions, 'Plenty of room here. Father Pater.' But 
he took his way, with the modesty of an ac- 
cepted favourite to the company he liked. He 
was a prime joker, or reputed such, which came 
to the. same thing. The delightful thing was 
when he was called upon for one of his remarkable 
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8ongs» which every one knew by heart, having 
heard them scores of times : ' Oh, gentlemen, 
gentlemen,' he would say, 'I have no new songs, 
you must be tired of all the old ones. I'm 
getting too old to sing. Well, what is it to be ? ' 
He did sing, either ' Bill Backstich,' who was a 
tailor, or an extraordinary imitation of a bagpipe, 
something about 'the bird's in the tree, and the 
tree's in the wood, and I'm in a wood lying 
down, oh.' 

"At last Waterton gave his new song. Fancy 
the fellow's effrontery, sitting cheek by jowl with 
the Minister, and dealing his personalities about 
without regard to the high company he was in. The. 
Minister affected to be shocked, for there occurred 
a verse — 

** * Next ouoe in Mr. Folding, 
Both his arms enfolding, 
Tofoin the jolly crew.' 

And again — 

** ' Next came in Fitzgerald, 
Of good news was the herald. 
To join the jovial crew.' 

'' At our end of the table we got on jollily enough. 
Mr. Wood told us many pleasant reminiscences of 
his orchestral life, anecdotes of actors, etc. Mr. 

Q then gave us the joyful news that the stage 

had been begun to ^e put up, and that, on the 
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following morning, the carpenters would be at work. 
In three days at the utmost everything, it was 
expected, would be ready, which would be sharp 
work enough, for there was a deal of screwing and 
fitting together. In the first place, a regular floor 
of long parallel rows of timber, placed edgeways, 
had to be laid down, about the height of five feet 
from the ground. This of itself was no inconsider- 
able job, for it covered the whole room. 

** I well remember the first year of my appearance 
on the stage, when I had the green-room, Mr. 
Ullathome, who was manager, taking his two green- 
room boys, namely, myself and Edward Holmes, 
after supper one night, when all the other boys 
were roaring in their playroom, to the door of the 
Academy-room with a lighted candle, to look at 
the progress the carpenters had made ; and then we 
saw long ranges of almost interminable parallel 
rows melting away into the darkness in the distance, 
supported on huge pillars. It had a most extra- 
ordinary appearance, and, to a spectator, would give 
the best possible idea of the massiveness and great 
size and complete nature of our Stonyhurst stage, 
which I suppose must have cost, on the whole, more 
than two hundred pounds. 

" At length, the Rector, Minister, and others began 
to look at their watches — ^an ominous sign; it 
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wanted but a few minutes to the ' end' Every- 
thing, alas ! has a termination, and so had the joUj 
evening that we had been looking forward to for 
months ; and we all felt a little gloomy. But then 
Christmas was coming, and the time for giving out 
the parts would be here in a few days — would not 
that be ample amends ? This, then, must be con- 
sidered only as a foretaste and forerunner of the 
joys of Christmas, a time when we will have many 
such feasts as we are now quitting ; when the whole 
day, from the hour we get up till we go to bed, 
shall be one glorious season of enjoyment ; in the 
mornings looking forward to the delightful plays 
in the evening. Then we would go out on those 
fine frosty mornings, full of fun and frolic, and 
return from our walks at twelve o'clock or so, and 
delightful anticipations would come upon us of the 
long evening before us. 

" Mr. Maclune now gave the signal for ' Qod save 
the Queen,' which we rendered with stunning effect, 
and then we slowly left, impressively wishing each 
other and everybody good night. We went across 
the court to the chapel, where the boys were filing 
in, and each of us most devoutly went to his place, 
gazed on with eyes of astonishment and wonder by 
the little natives. Thus concluded that glorious day, 
the rhetoricians ' do,' Feast of St. Catherine, 1847." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GLOSINQ SCENEa 

PASS by the current incidents of that year, 
which offered little that was dramatic, to 
come to lis Jiruile, which was. 

It was now not far from the grand breaking-up. 
We were trudging along in the most enthusiastic 
way, looking forward to what we considered our 
general day of release. And yet it was a very 
delightful time. At Stonyhurst July was almost 
always a charming month, sunshine and balmy. 

On one of these welcome sultry evenings we were 
sitting during our evening schools. It was about 
three weeks from the Academies. We had been 
working under high pressure, to make a show at 
the — I was going to say the "exams," only that 
hideous word was not then — ^not driven, but 
stimulated gallantly by our untiring master, Mr. 

G . We were shortly to part with him 

altogether; we had done with him and with the 
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College. We all felt that he had done much for us. 
He had certainly never spared himself. Under 
these kindly feelings we were getting on pleasantly, 
when suddenly he said : " I think you have done 
very well for to-day. So now I shall give you a 
treat I shall read you something that will amuse 
you." 

We were enchanted of course. He took out some 
two or three numbers, in paper covers. It was 
" Bamaby Budge." No one can now have an idea 
of the intense interest with which these stories of 
Dickens were then followed, furnished as they were 
in tantalizing portions. It was, as a witty lady 
once said to me, " like listening at a keyhole ; yoa 
heard a fragment, then had to wait some minutes 
before you could hear more." They were more like 
real events occurring, and were followed with the 
same interest. That was a memorable afternoon, 
the precursor of several others. Every sentence I 
heard then has been imprinted on my memory. No 
better stimulant could there be to exertion. Even 
the more idle made an effort The scene comes 
before me. Our grave, picturesque preceptor, read- 
ing on from his green numbers, and reading with 
much dramatic force. We followed the fortunes of 
Yarden and Dolly, and Miggs and Simon Tappertit. 
It was almost painful, this enjoyment. As Mr. 
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Crummies once said, " There were cheers, tears, and 
laughter.*' Dennis, the hangman, however, was 
almost the chief favourite. We revelled in him, 
and his eagerness to "work off" people-quoted 
him — ^had him by heart. 

The worst was the sort of feverish restlessness, 
almost distressing at intervals, that set in. Every- 
thing else seemed flat. We counted the hours until 
the moment when we were to renew acquaintance 
with these enchanting people. The evening schools 
had scarcely gone on half an hour when what the 
French call " a movement on the benches " set in. 
It was irresistible ; we could not help it. Our master 
was inclined to resist what he only meant as a rare 
occasional bonne bouche being turned into a custom. 
At last, when one of us boldly asked for " Bamaby,*' 
he very peremptorily refused, saying he had no 
notion of his indulgence being thus taken advantage 
of Still he found the pressure was not to be 
resisted; or, perhaps, his good nature could not 
withstand the piteous appealing looks. That is a 
long time ago, yet the revelation is as fresh now 
as it was then. It is really only Scott and Dickens 
that offer these living creations which so enchain 
and entrance children. No one could fancy such 
fascination in the case of Besant, Rider Haggard, 
Kipling, Oliphant, Christie Murray, e tuMi quanti. 

21 
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A soft light hangs over these closing <lay& It is 
a vista of delightful pictures, closed at the end by 
the splendid " set piece " and glories of the great 
Academy Day. There were the wished-for prizes — 
silver medab with blue ribbons attached, gorgeously 
bound books — and the thrilling reception of them 
before a large and brilliant gathering. I was 
determined to have my sickle in this harvest, and 
looked forward with some certainty to success. 
There was a genial bustle and agitation about ; a 
faint license, too, and absence of strictness, which 
was very agreeable. There were all the "good 
days " too coming off, charming summer festivals, 
with their delightful expeditions across the sunny 
country, the brook fishing, and the general feasting. 

Those concluding days were, in truth, a carnival 
for us of Bhetoric. There were just seven of us, 
Waterton, White, Joseph Holme, Foxwell, Lawson, 
J. Murphy, and myself, in the class, and these were 
our last days in rhetoric together, after so many 
years — ^some had been there seven long ones. So 
soon as the " examinations *' were fairly over, some 
ten days or so before the vacation, our life of ease 
and jollity began. Every indulgence (by tradi- 
tion) was given to us, and our mirth changed the 

stem nature of Mr. G for the nonce. Such 

a pleasant time it was ! We were looked up to 
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with awe and dignity by the other boys, as actual 
men on whom fortune had showered its favours* 
superior beings. But the whole of that year was 
pleasant; our meetings increased, and we were 
drawn closer as the year drew to an end. Berkeley, 
Sidgreaves, White, Waterton, and the rest, formed 
a sort of club that met everywhere ; when every 
one would tell every one else every joke and piece 
of fun that was going. Such laughter 1 We fell in 
for " good days " in abundance, those truly delight- 
ful days of pleasure. I had the " choir day," and 
the " distinction " one. 

The day before the farewell banquet given to the 
rhetoricians, and known as the rhetoricians' last 
"Do," there fell one of these good days — the choir one 
— so that, two coming together, made a tremendous 
conjoined festival There were only now some 
three or four days from the great Academy Day, 
so the end was approaching. I recall the close of 
that "good day," the choir day, when about thirty 
in all had it. It was just after dinner, in the even- 
ing, and we, in high excitement, had sallied out to 
the pleasant sward in the park, preparatory to 
supper. I remember, in the extravagant excite- 
ment, recklessly proposing to Mr. Fitzsimon to 
favour the company with a tune on the fiddle! 
But I was sobered by a withering look from our 
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master. But another event had taken place during 
that dinner. I have mentioned that one of the 
masters had, in the beginning of the year, mortally 

offended W of " ours," a giant fellow, by some 

humourous lines at a public supper, on his (W 'a) 

whiskers. He was called on for a song, and now 
found some words, "The farmers wife cried, 
' What* 8 to do?**' which was a sort of catch-word 
of the master's. It was remarked that his brow 

grew dark and grim as he listened. But W 

had imbibed qwant auf., and he now literally cared 
for no one. 

How I recollect that sunny evening as we passed 
out from under the grey porch (rather tumultuously), 
the sun sinking beyond the pleasant ponds. I found 

myself near W , who was breathing vengeance. 

" I don't care that for him ! " More of us came 
up. Then came a pleasant stroll in the gloam of 
the evening, we looking back on the picturesque 
towers, and wandering on the smooth turf. Then, 
after an hour or so, in to supper, where the fried 
trout, little sweet fish, abounded, caught by our 
own hands that morning Too short our joviality, 
songs and chorus ringing through the old hall, and 
too soon came the warning note — the others have 
gone up to bed, and so must we now. As I said, 
a pleasant license was granted to all the doings of 
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us rhetoricians, a license significant of the close, so 
nigh at hand, our restraint being now to end for 
ever. So, after all had gone up, I recall myself and 
Waterton wandering about in the moonlit oaken 
corridors, looking out through the deep mullioned 
panes upon the ponds, now lit up, not a soul 
stirring, none but we two walking about softly in 
the long picture-gallery, watching the moon shining 
on its polished floor. There was the thought that 
he, my oldest friend, and I were mayhap wandering 
here for the last time ! I remember feeling some- 
thing of this sort. 

As we stole softly up the many flights to bed, 
we fancied that we heard the sounds of voices far 
below in the stone hall at the bottom. We found 
ourselves looking over the banisters, and listening. 
It was W and the oflended master in alterca- 
tion, loud and angry. We listened, awe-stricken 
that any one should be so bold^ then glided away, 
wondering, to bed. I was scarcely able to sleep for 
excitement, and thinking of the many joys before 
us— and those of the morrow— with a sort of 
palpitating feeling. 

Next morning we were up at six and down at 
Mass, and betook ourselves to the study-place — 
not to study, oh no! such things we had done 
with, but we were at once mysteriously called out 
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to meet Mr. Q . And here I must record my 

admiration of this iron-souled man, who when 
once he entered into our amusements, honourably 
came over heart and soul to us, and added 
materially to our pleasure, he was so dryly witty 
and droll. I know I felt sorrowful at parting 
with him. We rushed down the gallery to that 
mysterious little portal leading out by the seminary, 
and here we held council. Every one had a great 

coat, and Mr. G had provided divers old 

umbrellas — a strange collection — for, alas! it was 
pouring like a deluge. But we all had on old 
clothes, picked out expressly for us. Then he 
unfolded the plan of the day. We were to start 
at once, make for Blackburn, a distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles, before breakfast, mind ye ! But 
what matter? It was just the thing for us — so 
forth we set, splashing and tramping through mud 
at a good round pace, and in such spirits ! with a 
long day in front of us. 

I have never enjoyed a morning like that, despite 

the rain and alL W told us that at the stormy 

scene of last night, the master had said he would 
suspend his wrath for this day. Away we went 
along the slushy roads, such a pleasant joyous feel* 
ing that we were free and the others shut up at 
their books. On we went, Mr. Q in the centre 
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and we round him, under our umbrellas, talking of 
future plans and of College gossip; what happened 
to "such a one" yesterday, and what "Mr. So- 
and-so " said the other day ; until the sun began 
to shine a little, and the rain stopped for good 
and all. We went bravely on until about half- 
past eleven, when we came upon some stray 
houses and a long wall skirting up a little 
hill, built of that copper-coloured sandstone, 
which is always associated in my mind with 
Stonyhurst and our pleasant doings there. Never 
do I come upon it in the shape of grim raUway 
arches or walls, in my now frequent journeys 
at Christmas, but it sets me ruminating on those 
days. 

We were now entering Blackburn, having made 
some twelve or fourteen miles. Here were the tall 
factories, red-brick chimneys, and houses of this 
same queer stone, and the railway afar off It 
seemed all new and wonderful to us, who had 
been cut off for nearly a year from outward things. 
A fl«.Tning brick edifice rose before us, edged with 
white stone — I think I could find my way now, 
though only once there. This was the *'Bull," 
which we entered a little awe-stricken. It seemed 
palatial, though since it has appeared to me, as 
it really was, a common inn. We were shown to 
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a private room. " Breakfast, gentlemen ? " ^ Y^, 
certainly.'' It was twelve o'clock, if not more. 
How I recall ns in that room (very lightsome), as 
we sat round waiting for it, and in such wild 

spirits and delight Mr. G had got a Times 

of that day, and began to read out the news. 
Soon came in the waiter with tea and coffee, and 
a couple of plates of little squares of buttered toast, 
which actually, before he had left the room, had 
vanished as by magic ! To us, accustomed to the 
huge bowl of bread and milk, it was child's play. 

" Now see, my man," says Mr. G ^ in his own 

dry fashion, ''this will never do! Go, and set 
every one to work downstairs making buttered 
toast, and don't stop an instant while we are 
here." The man stared, laughed, and did as he 
was bid. That was a pleasant breakfast indeed ! 
So soon as we had done, we held council number 
two, when it was suggested and carried that we 
should set forth and see Hoghton Tower, where 
the sirloin of beef was knighted. This was some> 
thing to accomplish, for it was far off; so the 
bill was called for, and John Murphy, who was 
treasurer, produced the bag containing the little 
hoard to which we had been contributing for 
weeks in anticipation of this very day. The 
treasure amounted to over £2, if I recollect right 
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Once more we were in the streets, trudging 
forward right valiantly. How we did walk that 
day! Up hill and down hill, through valleys 
and defiles, cross-roads and field-paths, yet we 
never flagged, we had such spirit and delight. I 
know I had a feeling of unbounded liberty and 
freedom ; and anticipated joys of all kinds crowded 
on me: Academy day — prizes — ^home! But there 
was a little shade as I thought of the present. 

Such quips and jest and fun ; Mr. G , above 

all, speaking on and joking with unabated spirit. 
We came by strange villages and small towns, 
where people stood at their doors and stared as the 
little party went by; but we never heeded them, 
and soon left all behind. Some of these things 
were curious and novel, even to my eye, which 
had so long been accustomed to the country. I 
have an impression on me of many scenes thus 
crowding on us, and being left behind; of an 
almost bewildering day, like a dream, and finally 
of a rather weary one. But the excitement carried 

us on. Just at this stage I remember Mr. 

proposing that we should go out of our way a mile 
or so, and see an old church at Pleasington — a 
pretty, romantic name that ! it is ever since asso- 
ciated with a smoothly wooded hill-top, looking 
down into a vale stretching far away, with little 
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cottages far below, and a wide, wooded conntrjr 
all round, the bright sultiy sun overhead, and a 
tall Gothic stone church, a fine structure. I recall 
a modest white house opposite, oveigrown with 
roses and sweet-smelling plants, and our stopping 
at the garden gate ; a mild, pleasant-looking man 
coming out arrayed in a large straw hat and a 
bright white linen coat — the priest of the churclu 
I recall his pleasant welcome and sunburnt face, 
and the noble interior of the church, of which he 
did the honours, and on which some £50,000 or 
£60,000 had been lavished. 

We then went on with our journey; the straw 
hat and white coat faded away, and we found 
ourselves beginning to flag — but not our spirits. 
On further; more winding roads, more valleys, 
more sun, and lo ! in another hour or so we are 
entering a fresh-paved, smiling little town. White- 
well, I think, was the name, a wondrous place 
with yellowstone houses and abundance of brass 
knockers ; a most refreshing little town, one with 
real shops and appointments. I figure ourselves 

all standing in a sort of general " store," Mr. G 

sitting in a chair, and we investigating every- 
thing. The grocer displays to our delighted eyes 
countless bottles of elegant make, containing 
imitations of every known wine under heaven — 
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the manufacture just then introduced ; there were 
champagne, sherry, madeira, every vintage, duly 
simulated. Yes, we would buy them alL Put 
them up, oh grocer, incarnation of civility, as he 
seemed to us. John Murphy, of the money-bag, 
again told forth the sum. But a new difficulty 
presented itself. How could we carry these 
seven or eight bottles to Hoghton Tower and 
back, besides other condiments we had bought and 
paid for? It was soon solved. ''Long Tom," or 
Edmund, has long been aweary, notwithstanding 
his length of limb, in fact could go no farther, 
backwards or forwards. So he offered, at his own 
proper charges, to "charter a Whitechapel ; " he 

will take care of all the baggage. Mr. G , in 

a yielding mood, consents to such an unheard-of 
step. So Tom was to drive back with Foxwell, 
also done up; and we set forth on our further 
pilgrimage. But we tasted the wine, and I recall 
its being very medicinal, and somewhat sickly, 
though we did not acknowledge this. The little 
town had built for itself a neighbourhood's wonder 
in the shape of a huge market-place, and every 
one came to view it. Some of us ran across and 
admired it. Finally we set forth, leaving the 
smiling little place behind, of which I conserve 
the memory fresh to this day, like a scene on one 
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of the journeys in Dickens' novels. Leaving, too, 
behind ns, Long Tom and his Whitechapel, we 
now had more weary toiling up a hill for nearly 
an hour; we light our pipes and cigars, for Mr. 

G concedes everything to us on such a day. 

But still I find it heavy work, and begin to grow 

slack. Mr. G comes and cheers me up, and so 

I push on, till finally we reach Hoghton Tower, 
which I really consider it a privilege to have seen. 
Here we halted to visit this fine old manor- 
house, then abandoned and in a ruined state — 
Hoghton Tower, a rare old place it was. The 
long summer's day was delicious ; the sun was just 
crossing the meridian ; and I recall the mysterious 
pleasure with which we wandered through its 
precincts. There was the gateway, or the piers 
of the gateway, for the rest was gone, and the 
courtyard with the old mullioned windows running 
round — in the centre, a leaden statue, still upright. 
Within there was the banqueting-hall, then filled 
with hay ; the fine old staircase, the spacious 
chambers. It was still inhabited, but by hinds 
and peasants ; a portion was used as a bam. 
Several picnic parties were inspecting and refresh- 
ing themselves. The impression of this abandoned 
old mansion long remained with me, and supplied 
the most romantic, picturesque images ; it was ever 
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associated with the waning summer's day, and the 
fading light. Years later, I found it described in 
Ains worth's stirring tale, "The Lancashire Witches." 
But since then the owner has rescued it from this 
desolation, and restored it to its old glories. The 
two sets of associations always come back to me 
as I think of old Hoghton Tower, and with a sort 
of pleasing melancholy, which attends anything 
seen under such circumstances. 

But it was now time to set forth homewards. 
The railway ran at the foot of the hill; here 
was a station called "Hoghton Tower," a station 
that I have often passed since on my way to 
Stonyhurst at Christmas-time, when it has always 
called up the memory of that day, when we sat 
and waited under the shadow of the tall hill the 
arrival of the train. 

We glided away exceedingly refreshed and 
comforted, and sped over the country. There was 
something very novel and bewildering in this 
change, to us who had been so prisoned and 
curbed all the year. We soon came to Whalley, 
I Ihink, or Clitheroe, I am not sure which, 
where we \^ere let out, and had not many miles 
to walk, which we did with good spirit, all on 
such pleasant, overflowing terms with one another. 
We passed lodges, and entrances to domains. 
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strange and handsome. We stopped at a curious, 
sanded-floored, public-house, for some heavy ale, 
then set forth again; and finally, utterly ''done" 
and exhausted, we staggered in under the welcome 
porch of the College as the clock was chiming 
melodiously. "Up to your beds" (not rooms), 

says Mr. G , "and change and get ready 

for dinner/' And so we betook ourselves to the 
dormitory. Such a pleasant, weaiy, delicious 
day! We were so tired, and yet so pleased; so 
delighted with everybody and everything. Now 
for the evening's programme. 

Early in the year we seven had, on a trying 
public occasion, come forward as "special con- 
stables," and, as it were, firmly put down a general 
riot and mutiny. The crisis was a serious one, 
and Mr. Sumner, the Rector, was very grateful, 
and vowed he would recompense us on the first 
occasion. So instead of the usual "do," which 
had hitherto been merely a walk and a light 
supper collation, with negus or punch, we were 
to be treated with an almost magnificent liberality ; 
we were to have a regular set dinner, not at the 
Gothic hour of two, no, but at six o'clock — a thing 
never heard of before within memory of the oldest 
inhabitant! Our fellows someway, I think, were 
regarded as no one class there before us had 
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been; there was a sort of attachment and regard 
for us, we were so known and liked by those 
above us. Mr. Sumner was himself actually to 
dine with us in token of his regard; in fact, he 
had invited us to dine with hi/m — ^great, unusual 
honour ! 

We sat down with a certain weariness in our 
limbs, but the dinner reinvigorated us wonderfully. 
There were some miraculously white fowls, and 
ham, and Heaven knows what. We thought we 
had never seen such a feast, or such a pleasant 
party sitting round. Sundry people, select and 
few, had been invited — Mr. Rami^re, and Mr. 
FitzSimon, and a few others ; the Kector was at 

the head, Mr. G at the foot, who had on his 

flilk gown — always a note of high festival with 
him. Such a happy night! And why not keep 
such memories fresh and green? They are but 
schoolboys' days, 'tis true, but still refreshing to 
turn back to. 

Looking back on that night, the figures seem 
to grow dim and the light to fade. I remember 
Mr. Sumner standing up and saying something 
in praise of our excellent friend and master, and 
his unwearied pains and regards for us, and Mr. 

G in his turn speaking of us all, and how at 

times he may have given way to more temper 
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and severity than perhaps he had intended ("No, 
no!**), but it was all with the best intention; 
we are not always masters of ourselves. We 
had his hearty and best wishes for our welfare. We 
all began to feel a little choky and husky as he 
said this, and I was tempted to get up and say 
something, but, alas ! did not. Then we had some 
chanting. Father Rami^re, a facetious French 
clergyman, gave some imitations, which sent iia 
into convulsions of laughter. The rest of that 
night &des away, a melancholy haze overhanging 
it. It was our parting feast ere we were scattered. 
Thus that long day ended, and as I lay down 
and thought it all over, it seemed as though I 
was utterly bewildered with the brilliant changes 
of scene and the calm tranquil one which closed 
it, a scene which I behold in soft dim outline 
before me now. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GREAT ACADEMIES. 

I HE flutter and bustle of the last days was 
inconceivable. There were the memorable 
examinations in all departments to be got through, 
the extra "Honours," etc, the preparations for 
the Grand Academies, to which ''the strangers" 
were invited. The music too — great stress was 
laid upon that All these things were going on 
together and being pushed forward together. An 
almost enchanting function was the " ordering our 
new clothes." No "dude" ever repaired to his 
tailor with more complacency or more sense of 
importance. "Brother James" was the official 
tailor, and you repaired to his "shop," no longer 
to order a coarse blue suit of regulation pattern, 
and take what you got, fit and all. A change 
almost pantomimic had come over him and his 
place. Here were bales of "fancy goods" got 
down for the occasion, and which he displayed 
with all the usual sartorial courtesies and re- 

22 
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commendations. Our choice was invited, deferred 
to and admired. Some of the combinations, &om 
lack of experience, were truly startling. I recall 
a friend of my own, whose taste was appalling. 
He selected in primia a grass-green shooting-coat, 
a red Stuart -plaid for double-breasted vest, and 
blue or bluish trousers. These were set off on the 
Exhibition Day by a vivid crimson tie. The grass- 
green coat, I remember, was garnished with metal 
buttons, each displaying a sporting incident in 
high relief. The guests gazed with astonishment 
as he came forward to "spout." My friend, 
on the great day, was always surrounded by the 
curious, who were studying his extraordinary 
buttons ; especially the man shooting over a pointer. 
The day before the Great Academies was an 
agitating one enough. It was known popularly 
as "Packing-up day." There was a delightful 
flutter and hurry in the air, a sense of agitation 
that had something nervous in it. Towards noon 
the word was passed that all were to ascend to 
the dormitories and pack up their "goods and 
chattels." It was a curious welcome sensation 
to find laid out on our beds all our familiar 
articles of apparel, from which we had been parted 
for nearly a year, with the school-boy trunk, to 
say nothing of various favourite little articles 
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which had been detained ''at the customs/' and 
were now restored The operation did not take 
long. Our new clothes too were ready lying on 
the bedy and waiting to-morrow's gala. 

Later in the day there was to be a solemn 
ceremonial in the church, a Te Dewm chanted 
in acknowledgment of all the blessings of the 
year. This was a great ecclesiastical ceremony, with 
procession and a fine display of copes, etc The 
music was on a grand scale, with fiddles and other 
instruments, the faithful dancing-master, little 
Gillings, as usual, lending his aid. Alfred White 
dealt valiantly with the kettle-drums, and I myself 
with the flute. The music was always the old 
Lidge Te Devmi (pronounced usually "Leege"), 
with additions from Romberg. This ''Leege" 
work was considered a masterpiece, though it 
was, in fact, a very roccoco and noisy thing, full 
of old-fashioned turns and flourishes. We had also 
a "Leege" Litany and a "Leege" Tantura ergo 
equally extolled and of the same genre. However, 
they did very well, and kept up the old traditions. 

One of the most interesting of these Li^ge 
traditions was the College song, often vociferously 
intoned at a "good supper," but more specially 
reserved for '' Breaking-up day." At Beaumont 
they have their Carmen. 
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LI^GE CHORUS. 
A.A.A. — ^Lnta sunt tempora, 
Kalla sunt stadia. 
Jam YAoant omnia, 
a4La. — Lasta, eta 

E.B.E.— Finis miseria, 
Finis ferularum. 
Finis Lachrymamm, 
e.e.e. — Finis, etc 

LLL — ^LflBtamnr amioi. 
More ptofessorio, 
Gasnamnr in refeotorio, 
iiX — ^Lstemor, etc. 

O.O.O.— Jacundo animo^ 
Libros abjicimns, 
Patrians qunrimns, 
o.ao. — Jucimdo, etc. 

Much admiration was excited by certain other 
compositions by a Belgian Jesuit, Lambliotte by 
name, which were florid and operatic enough. 
A very different thing was the Passion music 
written by the accomplished Jesuit astronomer, 
De Vico, and which was really as beautiful as it 
was original 

The rest of the day was feverish and restless. 
The hours seemed to drag on slowly. Feeble 
attempts were made at playing games, etc., but 
it would not do. Discipline was suspended, not 
out of tolerance, but because it could hardly be 
enforced — there was so much going on, too, in 
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the way of preparation, that our superiors must 
have been argus-eyed indeed to enforce it It 
was only in the case of some two outrageous acts 
of disorder that a gentle warning was extorted. 
We walked up and down, talking over the exciting 
event. At last the welcome bedtime came, but 
we did not sleep very much. 

Here was the delightful final day arrived at last. 
A delicious agitation reigned during the early 
hours, as though some nervously exciting event 
were impending. We were all resplendent in our 
new dresses; he of the grass-green coat and 
sporting buttons walking about proudly and dis- 
playing his attractions. The sun seemed to shine 
that morning with a sort of tender softness. We 
were kindly and affectionate and even effusive. 
I must confess I have never felt anything ap- 
proaching even the sort of supernatural happiness 
of that celestial morning. Sometimes we had 
glimpses of the academy-room, through the half- 
opened door, which was presently to be our 
paradise. 

There were strange figures — strange to our eyes, 
that is — walking about the galleries, tall, squire- 
like looking gentlemen in high-check neckcloths, 
on affectionate terms with some gowned companion. 
It may have been Squire Weld from Leagrim, or 
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Sqaire Fenton. For we had our regular hahittiia. 
Those who had crossed the courtyard reported 
that flies and carriages were perpetually driving 
up, and setting company down. Eveiy one was 
flitting somewhere, passing through the galleries in 
a hurry. Great strain was on the authorities. 

At last, towards noon, we were all gathered in 
the academy-room, a tumultuous throng, brimming 
over with excitement. The "strangers" were on 
the lower benches in serried rows ; Mr. Sumner, 
Rector magnificus, in the centre, extra courteous i 

with the guests of honour about him — ^Lord This 
and That, Sir William or Sir John. The look of 
these festive chambers comes back on me, and still 
more the strange expectant feeling. Dickens has I 

caught it exactly in his account of the " breaking 
up" at Dr. Blimber's, in "Dombey." The very 
walls, the pictures of the Stuarts, philosophical 
instruments even, seemed to have a smiling festival 
air, like human faces. But what my eye settles 
on particularly after this long interval, is the 
round table in the centre ; a glorified table, indeed, 
with its display of richly bound crimson volumes 
— the prizes ! while in the centre, according to 
antique custom, was the ebony casket, inlaid with 
gold, so it seemed, which had once belonged to 
Queen Maria Christina. The doors of this magic 
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box were thrown open, while from it streamed a 
number of blue ribbons attached to the silver 
medals which reposed in the drawers. What 
secrets we thought were there ! What would we 
have given, we, the aspirants, at least, to know. 
There were Philistines of course among us, who 
neither sought nor cared for prizes, and to whom 
the whole was indifferent 

As the proceedings were about to begin, the 
general spirit of happiness and excitement seemed to 
diffuse itself over alL There was a look of gala or 
festival, the bright sunlight streaming in at the win- 
dows on the gay colours, the exuberant chatter not 
to be restrained. At this end of the room was the 
band or orchestra drawn up ready to begin ; " little 
Wood '' arrayed in his best, with all the airs and 
importance of a chef dJorckestre. We began with, 
say, the overture to the Nozze di Figaro, rattled 
through within the legitimate three minutes. 
Those who were to contribute to the exhibition 
were seated on two rows of chairs spread out 
fan-like in front of the audience, and resplendent 
in their finery. When the music was done, there 
was a pause, and then a youngster advanced 
slowly into the middle, and with a bow began a 
'* prologue." There was one of these effusions 
which I have preserved, a graceful thing enough. 
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PROLOGUE 
Bfoxset at tbm Gbbat Academiks, August, 1849, 

BT 

HENBY BEBKELET. 
(JBhetorUi.) 

** Oh I give our guests greeting I yet stray they we fear, 
Albeit their good steeds are foaming : 

To Ribblesdale oomes neither fair dame nor peer. 

The gallants all hie them to blue Windermere, 
Or round sunny Conway are roaming. 

** The sportsman is bending where heather-fowl nest, 
The fisherman gone to the Highlands : 
Our Queen, Heaven guard her, she chooses the best. 
She's away to the beautiful ** Land of the West," 
The fairest, the saddest of islands. 

** Now hush, timid muse, for well-witting they ride, 
Not in vain are their fleet coursers panting : 
*Twere pleasant, I own, o*er the ripple to glide, 
Of hill-bosomed lakes, and to climb the wild side 
Of Conway's old steeps were enchanting. 



M 



And their guns they may love, or by wild banks to troll 

For the spoils of the dark waye below. 
But rapture more exquisite steals o'er the soul 
When with long-seyered friends, thro' the old halls they stroll, 

That were dear to their hearts long ago. 



** Not in Tain have they ridden, though haply the green 

On Bibblesdale's hills may not Tie 
With the Emeralds Erin spreads out for her Queen, 
Yet memory sheds tints of gold o'er the scene 

When the grey College walls meet the eye. 
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"' Here the old man forgets all the yean that are flown 

Since raven looks shadowed his brow, 
While onr yonng hearts flatter, he thinks how his own 
Once throbbed with delight while on his bosom shone 

The bright guerdon we sigh for now. 

** Oh I bright in time's annals are blazoned the words 

Of the wide-ruling satrap of yore : 
* I have broad lands,' he said, * and my vassals are lords. 
But dearer to me than my lands and my hoards 

Is the orook whioh in childhood I bore t ' " 

Then came the examinations in the classics, 
some of the strangers being invited to brush up 
their classic lore, which was perhaps a little rusty. 
Some of these examiners took things seriously, 
and began to ''tackle" the unhappy youth with 
pertinacity ; and I recall one of our masters inter- 
fering to shield his pupil, when a warm discussion 
arose between him and the stranger, to the general 
amusement. Then came spouting pieces, some in 
English, some in Latin or Greek — "Idem Latim^ 
redditwm" it was set down; with more music. 
And so it went on till we came to the grand 
" piece of resistance " which wound all up — " The 
Ode," usually written by the Master of Rhetoric. 
One of these productions, the work of Mr. Galwey, 
has much poetical charm and picturesqueness, and 
so embodies Stonyhurst feelings that I think 
it would make an admirable cantata suitable for 
such occasions. I myself, boldly daring, have 
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set" a good portion of it, and I think not 
ineffectively — 

* Friends, farewell, the ohimeB are telling 
Childhood's sports and toils are o'er; 
Friends, farewell, this peaceful dwelling 
Is house and home for ns no more. 

** Alas I what need to break the spell. 
Why sever childhood's links of gold ? 
Friends of my childhood, one brief hour still linger. 
Enchantment streams from memory's harping finger," 

II. 1. 

" No, breathe not one intrnsive sound. 

Or teach me e'er you bid me roam 
Where I may find a happier home 

In cot, or tent, or spangled dome. 
Or spare the links wherewith my heart is bound. 

Can I forget how o'er my head 
Ne'er waning through youth's twilight gloom, 

A beacon star my path has led 
To our bright home beyond ttie tomb. 

Are they forgot, those friends that tendered 
Priceless warning to mine ear? 

Or mirror-hearts that still have rendered 
Smile for smile, and tear for tear ? 

Can I forget how by the bier, 
Where lay my blameless playmate sleeping, 

I've knelt and chid my eye for weeping? 
For where I mused, in sward or stilly wave, 

Can stainless virtue find so meet, so blest a graye? 



IL 2. 

** But, ah I it fades, that fairy scene : 
Childhood's flower-deok'd fields of green 
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Fade on my anxious sight 
Yet hnsh, the sigh, for lo appears 
The arrow-flight of ooming years 

To still the visions bright 
I see a homeland, yonrs and mine. 
Where deathless love onr hearts shall twine, 

Hark 1 hear yon not yon morning drmn 
Boll o'er the soldier's resting-place ? 
Friends of my youth, you come, you come. 

So come they all — I hear each knell 
From hamlet's spire, from castle tower. 
Nor sword, nor ermine stays the hour. 
They oome, I know each sable scutcheon well 
They come, and my grave waits beside my lonely cell.' 



n. 3. 

Wake then no idle strain : 

Sing as we seyer, 
Sing that we meet again. 

Meet, and for ever I 
Sing as the cherub sings 

On the dark billow. 
There where the sea-buoy swings, 

Book'd on his pillow. 
Anthems that scatter clouds 

Ripe for the morrow, 
Hymns that shall speed our shrouds 

On floods of sorrow. 
For while our bark we steer, 

False stars will glisten. 
Syrens will tempt our ear, 

Woe if we listen 1 
If like that angel's lay 

Skill can discover 
Notes that where'er we stray 

Bound us shall hover ; 
In desert or busy throng. 
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Ever panne yu 
Like tbe wild Alpine aong. 

Homeward to woo lu. 
Oh I did raoh loring clouds the song of 8ion swell. 
And my full heart shall join the sad and sweet farewell. 

There is a sort of pathetic strain here which 
is very pleasing, and, as I said, it embodies the 
mixed feelings of the day. 

Now came a pause. There was a hush of ex- 
pectancy as the Prefect of Studies stepped out 
into the centre with his portfolio to read out the 
prize list. It was a really nervous moment for 
the leading candidates ; for there are two or three 
in every class who share the spoils, and whose 
merits are about equal. The first prize — it was 
called *' General Merit " — may fall to one this year, 
to the other the next. I recall sitting next one 
of these candidates, and when his rival's name 
came out, he literally gave a gasp of disappoint- 
ment, and half rose from his seat It was 
an agonizing moment when the other tramped 
down and had the blue ribbon, with the medal, 
put round his neck. These handsome medals have 
on one side the device of the College towers with 
the words. Collegium Saxosylvanum ; on the other, 
Merenti Collegium Saxosylvanum,, The medal 
was attached to the ribbon with a little silver 
clip which sometimes gave way, when it rolled oft' 
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into inaccessible places, to the half delighted 
confusion of the wearer. 

The ceremony took a long time. It was amusing 
to note the different fashions in which the candi- 
dates received their honours; some, unable to 
contain their delight, and rushing down with a 
broad grin; others quite "imperturbable," as Mr. 
Brigham would say. An exciting moment was 
when the great mathematical prize, twenty-five 
pounds, was given. How we envied the feelings 
of the winner, as the little cheque was handed to 
him. There was a second prize of ten pounds. 
Shouts rent the air, more in testimony to the vast 
sum than to the merit of the candidate. 

At last it was done, and the company broken up. 
I see them all grouped now on the floor ; I hear the 
chatting of voices. The happy boys who had 
parents there had joined them. For the prize- 
winner it was ecstasy, an exquisite soft sense of 
pleasure filled his heart. Every one there seemed 
good and true, noble and beautiful beings. I recall 
one of my friends leading me up with pride to 
his sister, a lovely being, so she seemed, in a pale 
pink bonnet and gauzy veil. She bent down, 
spoke with a sweet musical voice, and appeared 
delighted to see me. They presently all trooped 
away to the banquet in the baronial hall. 
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The rest of the day was a sort of antj-climay. 
After the feverish excitement of the moming, the 
wearing monotony was oppressive. In those days, 
owing to the slow trains, etc., it was possible for 
a few only to set off for home. It was necessary 
to start betimes on the following morning. Some 
happy ones departed at once with their parents 
and guardians. Now we have changed all that, 
and I think not for the better. The Academies have 
to be curtailed or hurried, so as to "catch the 
trains/' The instant they conclude begins the 
" hurry scurry." There is at least a gain in 
picturesqueness. There could be no more stirring 
scene than that of the old courtyard all strewn 
with trunks and packages, which a busy " Minister " 
was sorting out into some sort of order, while a 
score of flies, with a large waggon or two, was 
awaiting without This was for the troop of exiled 
lads who were first for departure. 

Returning lately, after many years' absence, 
when the old order had much changed, I witnessed 
these scenes not without half-melancholy feelings. 
Poor Father Farmer, not long since dead, was 
bustling about superintending all in his own 
admirable manner. My own " chattels '* were put 
on the cart with the rest, and, rejecting a drive, 
I set forth to walk the old road by Mytton to 
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Whalley. A most delightful walk it was, and 
I was glad to breathe once more the delicious 
inspiring air, to gaze on the fair extending, rolling 
landscape, and cross the old bridge. Nearing 
Whalley, I was overtaken by the carter: "Ye 
mun hasten a bit," said the driver, " or ye'ol be lat. 
Get ye oop into cart, will ee ? " And so I did, and 
thus unheroically passing by old Whalley Abbey, 
gained the station only just in time. 

As I said, under the old dispensation, it was not 
until the following morning that we set forth. 
When a number were going in the same direction, 
a " Superior " usually went with us. I remember 
one year a rather dramatic incident occurred at 
Preston. During the last months a spirited but 
insubordinate youth had been severely punished 
for his misdeeds, whatever they were. Resenting 
this, he took the resolution of running away, and 
this rash act he accomplished. He fled to some 
friends he had made in the neighbourhood, who 
sheltered him. As we were waiting in the station, 
who should we see but the runaway with his 
friend, who came up to us familiarly, and I 
remember distributed some printed extracts from 
a local paper in which his grievances were set 
out. Our guide and friend, Mr. O'CarroU, however, 
promptly interfered, and with much dignity, but 
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agitated voice, said to him, " Sir, I must request 
that you will not speak to these boys, who are 
under my charge ; I will not allow it." The other 
was quite cowed, and answered hurriedly, ''Oh, 
certainly not, sir, if you wish it," and retired. 
With the inconstancy of all crowds, we faced right 
about, and agreed that it was " uncommonly cool 

and impudent of " to come up to us, and agreed 

that Mr. had served him right. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL YEAR. 

HE aristocracy of the College was a body of 
young men, about twenty in number, who, 
at the close of the ordinary course, were either 
prepared for one of the professions or, as was the 
case with most, who were of good fortune, were 
sent by their families to fill up the intermediate 
time in an easy and enjoyable way. They paid a 
hundred a year, lived pleasantly at the Seminary, 
a spacious mansion standing in its own fair grounds 
and gardens, a few minutes' walk from the College, 
had a good table, dressed as they liked, and were 
allowed to smoke when and where they pleased. 
To see these privileged beings lounging in the great 
courtyard, cigar in mouth, was indeed tantalizing ; 
for at that time smoking was the note and symbol 
of all worldly enjoyment and freedom. This happy 
band of mortals I was now to join. 

"I was determined that it should be a golden 
year; and, though it did not quite answer my 

23 
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expectations, still it was one of the pleasant times 
— ^if not the pleasantest — that I spent at the 
College. At any rate, I have here only to do with 
it as far as and during the time of Christmas, up 
to which period it was a perfect Elysium. I had 
mtch enjoyment I Everything was new to me, and 
acceptable. I seemed quite an independent gentle- 
man, living on my own resources, and, as it were, 
in my own establishment. Many of the other 
philosophers were foolish, riotous, and restive, and, 
in consequence, passed a rather uncomfortable time 
of it ; for in such cases the superiors always treated 
them as if they were mere boys ; and I know of 
no more miserable situation. They were always 
getting into punishment. But I, who had the 
whole way up always acted with submission to 
the rules of the house, and conducted myself 
properly, had won for myself a name and position 
in the house — I, I say, passed a most delightful 
time, one such as I am afraid I shall never have 
again. For how could it recur ? If we look into 
it, it was a position without fellow in any private 
station of life. You had all the comforts and the 
luxuries of such a station ; you were no longer what 
might be called 'a boy,' and so brought more 
manly feelings to the enjoyment And then, there 
were no cares, no anxieties; nothing but to look 
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forward to a round of amusemeDts, of 'Bector's 
days/ of great dinners in the refectory with the 
masters, in fvU dreaa, of coursing, of long walks, and, 
finally, of Christmas and its long-anticipated and 
long-sustained whirl of plays, scenery, feasting, and 
gaiety. In sooth, it was a glorious time, and, 
independent of the amusement, it has, by the bare 
recollection and memory, furnished me with many 
pleasant hours. As I write these * reminiscences,' 
I seem to myself to be once more among those 
scenes, and all the old friends and companions I 
am writing of; we walk the boards once more, and 
once again sit in front and join in the good- 
humoured and hearty applause. 

" The life at the Seminary was most agreeable, but 
I was there only a fortnight. It seems during his 

last year, Father R , 'the head,' had been 

rather too indulgent, and, consequently, some rather 
queer scenes had taken place. The house was in 
a sort of saturnalia all the year round, ' out on the 
loose ' constantly. So a decree had gone forth, and 
we were to be brought over and put under the eye 
of the Superiors at the other house along with the 
boys ; we were all to be under the same roof. This, 
as was to be expected, was by no means relished. 
For let us see the contrast. The Seminary was a 
fine large house, built of yellow sandstone, about 
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ten minutes' walk from the College. From it you 
could just see the two turrets peeping over the trees 
and hear the chimes striking ; but all between was 
planted with trees, and there was a broad avenne 
leading straight to the College. It was a beautiful 
walk, so broad and smooth, and just adapted for 
eight or ten to walk together in a line. How often 
have I passed and repassed between those places, 
and how fond I was of that alley ! It was shaded 
and fenced with trees nearly meeting overhead, and 
you could just see through the openings of the 
leaves a little pond, to which you descended by a 
flight of steps, and which in frosty weather always 
bore the first crop of ice. I often remember when 
a lad, when we were all on the tiptoe of expecta^ 
tion for skating to begin, but the ice was not strong 
enough, and we were prowling uneasily about 
the playground, kicking the snow, we caught 
glimpses of Mr. Cooper and some of the other more 
active members, wrapped up in their brown great- 
coats, with their skates dangling, flitting across the 
galleries, so comfortably made up against the frost 
that outside was biting everybody. At such a time, 
I say, we used, by standing on the benchea in the 
playground, to catch a distant glimpse of the doings 
on the Seminary pond. We could see afar oif a little 
speck of ice all white and hoar, and little black 
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figures on it, wheeling and spinning about to the 
right and left like so many puppets. These were 
the philosophers, and how we would envy them 
enjoying what we might not share. 

"But to resume. The Seminary was a most 
delightful place to live in ; a billiard-room, library, 
capital fare was at our disposal every day. It was, 
in short, like a country house. But to give a better 
idea of what life was then, I will give a short sketch 
of our mode of life during the short time I was 
there. 

" I remember well my arrival among the sunny 
lightsome groves of the Seminary. It was on a 
Monday that I an ived, having travelled all the 
Sunday night, and a very pleasant night journey 
I had, half waking, half dozing. On my vehicle 
sweeping up to the College door, I found a lot of 
fellows, and among them a philosopher, engaged in 
the intellectual employment of knocking a ball 
about in the porch. Singularly enough, five years 
before, when I first drove up as a new boy, a little 
unsophisticated, unlicked animal, I saw from the 

carriage window E B and some others 

enga^d in a similar occupation. I got down and 
stamped and shook myself after my long sitting ; 
and K (for that was the name of the philo- 
sopher) came up and gave me a hearty shake and 
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welcome. I had felt rather desolate coming along 
in my fly, as it approached two well-known gates, 
one leading to the Seminary, the other with a fine 
long sweep round and round for a long way by the 
back settlements of the College. As I passed the 
large courtyard I caught a glimpse of the huge 
store of coals piled up there in the open air. The 
bell was ringing out briskly and merrily, and its 
notes brought back to me the time when I used to 
hear it at 'washing time.' It was ringing for 
dinner. On we came, still on the side of the 
College, till we were stopped by the swinging gate. 
The driver had to get down and open it, and pull 
his animal through. We turn now of a sudden, and 
are before the front. Here were the ponds ; on the 
left the Infirmary. The horse put out all his 
strength, as though knowing he was at the end of 
his journey ; with a smart turn we were round the 
comer of the pUlar, and in another instant were 
underneath the shade of the huge portico. 

" After the usual greetings I hurried upstairs to 
the Rector's room to report myself. To my astonish- 
ment I found that our good Rector in Rhetoric days. 
Father Sumner, was gone, and Mr. Clougfi was 
Tunnid hxyrM) in his place. However, I came to like 
him very much. As I passed from the long room 
to the gallery, I found all the boys were shuffling 
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downstairs from their early dinnei/at one o'clock. 
There was no mistake that I was a.t Stonyhurst^^x> 
now. I heard the rattle of plates in th^Niefectory, 
and saw scattered glimpses of the white-coated 
servants inside with their trays and dishes. All 
my queer feelings had gone away, and I now only 
looked forward to enjoyment. I began, as I saw 
the boys passing, to feel the difference of their 
position and mine. Everything struck me as inti- 
mating the eagerness and bustle of the beginning 
of a new year. It is always so. The new masters 
are all resolved to act vigorously, the boys them- 
selves are in a new sphere, some being moved to 
the higher line, and all having the dignity of being 
in a higher school; the rhetorics are in the full 
pride of being elevated to the dignity of the first 
school. 

^ I could see, I say, symptoms of all this active 
spirit about me as I passed down the crallery, and 

disturb me, I had only to enjoy myself. I had 
every advantage for doing so ; my philosophy was 
only just bom, and fresh as the coat on my back, 
and enjoy myself I would. 

" Mr. Clough was not in, but as I came back and 
was at the head of the stairs, what should I see 
but an old familiar form coming towards me with 
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outstretched hand. It was my late master, Mr. 

O , still in the old cap and gown, and about to 

begin rhetoric afresh. His dark features were, as 
it seemed to me, grown paler. I was really aston- 
ished to see him, after flattering himself that all his 
labours were over altogether; and I could not 

repress an exclamation, 'What, Mr. G , you 

here ! I thought you were at R .' ' Yes,' said 

he, ' but they have put me to work again on the 
old course.' Most hearty was his greeting. I was 
very sorry for him, but glad that he was near me, 
and that I had some one to consult. 

" There was the usual excitement and tumbling 
downstairs on top of one another, scraping of the 
sand, and rushing out into the playground. I made 
my way down as well as I could, and who should 
I meet at the bottom but the honest smiling face of 
my old friend John Arundell, whom I always 
prized as my best, or one of my best friends at 
Stonyhurst ; and I have never found him changed 
since. Whenever I think of any pleasant hours 
there, his face always comes before me, for he was 
always associated with them. And I need only look 
to the hearty brimming welcome received at a later 
Christmas visit for assurance of this ; it threw a 
sunshine over all. It was a scene of the warmest 
good nature — all good, sterling stufll! He was a fine 
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fellow, and I was then delighted to see his honest 
old face at the foot of the stairs. Just then I met 
Mr. Yaughan, who volunteered to go over to the 
Seminary with me, and so we set off, out by the 
old gas place and along that pleasant green walk 
as I described it above. 

" Some incidents which befell me during this short 
period would, I think, amuse you, or even any other 
person in the future. It is such a little era of itself, 
so different from the rest of my life ; one was so 
independent and responsible, too, a miniature man 
with other miniature men, and had to devise a 
mode of life, to try to act with judgment, and had 
to steer one's way through some very perplexing 
circumstances, some very trying crises (for me at 
least) which would weigh on me, and almost keep 
me awake at nighta Then the dignity we were 
treated with ! ' Mr.' was our unvarying titla And 
then the delightful country round, the broad fields 
and raw fresh prospect extending for miles, and 
Pendle and Qithero afar off, and our long expe- 
ditions for walking, fishing, or even hunting and 
coursing, skating, and every enjoyment! I have 
often thought since, when ruminating at home on 
winter's evenings in the dark, how I would have 
liked to have lived there some years at least. 

''Such resources, too — ^a grand library, manly 
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games^ matches of football or double cricket on gala 
days, on a scale not to be seen elsewhere. And the 
billiards, and the variety of faces meeting you at 
every turn, and strangers dropping in to make a 
still greater variety, and stopping a few nights^ 
and the great banqueting days when every one 
from the country round would be assembled in the 
' old oak hall/ What pleasant scenes those were ! 
not from the feast itself, which was excellent, but 
from the old baronial ideas it suggested — the long, 
long tables, and rows of figures going off until 
lost in the distance. It was so pleasant to be 
sitting among them, and hearing the roar of voices 
echoing all round and about It was quite Catter- 
mole^-ish ! Then change the scene a bit, after the 
banquet was over, and we find ourselves wander- 
ing up and down the long, oaken-floored picture 
gallery, glittering with lights, its crimson curtains 
at the far, far end, drawn close over the mullioned 
windows, a roaring fire in the huge tunnel-shaped 
fireplace ; people walking up and down in groups, 
a merry laughing party round the fire, some at 
billiards, others looking on. Such nights — such 
light-hearted nights I Pleasant picture that of a 
winter night with the fire blazing ! Pleasant to 
recall ! But I must shut off steam here, as I am 
encroaching on what comes more properly later on. 
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"Well, I was now standing under the porch of 
the Seminary ; it was a fine edifice, with a broad 
view over the whole country, over the broad fields 
spreading far out to Clithero under the raw fresh 
sun of the winter time. It invigorates me now 
thinking of that view from the Seminary, planted 
so high as it was. Now came a nervous moment 
for me, when I heard the laughter as I passed by 
a noisy set; many of them I had never spoken to 
in my life; those from my own school had not 
yet arrived. The idea of meeting with these 'fast' 
men, who speut the day smoking and lounging 
about, sauntering there in their shooting-jackets 
and wide-awakes ! I was first introduced upstairs 
to Mr. Bigby, the head of the establishment, who 
was sitting in his room ; by him I was brought 
downstairs into the dining-room, where they were 
all at lunch. Now for the awful moment ! There 
they were assembled, a rather riotous party, but 
not so many as I had imagined. I recollect the 
impression their cool, dAgagi style of dress made 
on me, especially their seeming such an old set of 
fellows ; some of them over five and twenty, and 
some with great black moustaches. The party, as 
well as I recollect (who were discussing bread and 
cheese and beer, and were seated in every variety 
of way, even on the table), consisted of Edward 
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Berkeley, a dashing sort of fellow' ; Cazel, a Belgian, 
in spectacles ; Balay, another Belgian, a nice fellow ; 
John Lawson, my own class-fellow; Lafontant, a 
black, six feet high, from St. Domingo, and some 
more whose names I cannot recollect Last of all, 
one who figured as the Mephistopheles of the circle, 

W.R . 

" Most of these knew me, if not personally, at least 
from my performances on the stage ; a dim recol- 
lection comes over me now of a bright Christmas 
night, all the theatre lit up and crowded, and I 
down in front, buffooning away as Sir Phoenix • 

Clearcake in my pea-green coat, and the footlights 
at my feet, my eye ranging over the crowded ranks 
in front from face to face. And I distinctly recall 
seeing J. A. Dease turning round, at some funny 
speech of mine, to his neighbour to laugh. This 
trivial incident is not worth mentioning, only it is 
so vividly implanted in my memory, and it brings 
up such a vision of the glittering theatre. Edward 
Berkeley had been a schoolfellow, and had always, 
since his attaining philosophic rank, been most 
good-natured. Nothing could be warmer or more 
friendly than their reception, all so heartily coming 
up to shake hands. They seemed such a good- 
natured set, I at once felt I was one of them. The 
Rubicon was passed, and I was now a philosopher. 
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" After lunch we went out to walk down by the 
old Hodder river and the old bridge, just for a 
strolL Now I could go and come as I liked. I 
remember, too, in the course of the day going with 
Edward Berkeley and Lawson into the clumps of 
trees with a gun to shoot. And shooting what, 
think you ? Sparrows and all other creatures of 
the kind — ^the system was shot and shot in turn, 
and the instant the gun was fired, it was to be 
dropped on the grass for fear any one should be 
looking. We were frightened at one time as we 
saw some black gowns approaching ; the gun was 
promptly dropped; but the party passed on, 
thinking the shots came from Harry the keeper 
somewhere about. I remember ' cruising about ' 
the rest of the day, and meeting lots of old faces 
and friends. 

" But I will come more to the point, and give a 
sketch of a day at the Seminary, at which I only 
spent a fortnight — too short a time, since a decree at 
the end of that time removed us from its Elysian 
groves, and pleasant gardens, and spacious halls, to 
a sterner rule beneath the College walls. 

"First, a few words on the building itself A 
massive, square-built house, built of yellow sand- 
stone of the country, with sloping, lofty roof Large 
and imposing as it then appeared, it has since 
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expanded, two vast wings having been added ; 
and it now rises a truly imposing structure. It 
had a gallery on every story, running from end to 
end, with rooms off on each side, a fine dining-room 
just off the hall, and large airy staircases. There 
was a pleasant, cheerful recreation-room, with 
billiard-table, giving unmistakable signs that the 
gentlemen who frequented it lived for ease and 
enjoyment; every corner was garnished with fishing- 
rods, clubs, hurling-sticks, and other sportsmanlike 
instruments. How well I recollect of a night the 
look of this room, lit up, as it was, and blazing 
with gas; it was here that we used to end the 
day. 
''But outside the house there were not fewer 

attractions. I have spoken of the commanding 
view of the country, spreading out below it for 

miles, with not a tree in front ; it had a pretty 
garden, but on each side were thick plantations, 
and hard by a pond with a boat, all for the con- 
venience and delight of the gentlemen philosophers. 
" I have spoken of the broad walk between the 
College and the Seminary, which was cut through 
the plantation, a fine broad one, about a quarter 
of a mile long. This would be lit at night by 
lamps placed at intervals, and often when among 
the boys, when coming down some Christmas night 
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from the plays with the rest of the mob, we would 
pass an open door through which the cold night air 
would come blowing rather unpleasantly after the 
hot atmosphere of the theatre upstairs. I would 
see the philosophers standing round it, in an uproar- 
ious group, lighting their cigars and preparing for 
the night walk home. And I could see, as it were 
afar off, the twinkling of the lamps. Those must 
have been merry, pleasant walks homeward at the 
close of the long night's performance ! The night 
of my arrival Berkeley and I went out and smoked 
a pipe in its dark shade. 

"Now began a series of pleasant days, spent 
mostly outside in the fresh morning air roaming 
about. I remember the next morning starting my 
career with rather an ill-omened circumstance which 
I will detail as illustrating a curious fact in human 

nature. There was a certain Mr. M , reported to 

be a rather good mathematician. About six years 
before, when I was a little fellow just come, he had 
taken up a hobby about perspective and undertook 
to teach five or six of us who had some taste for draw- 
ing, during the hours of recreation. It was pleasant, 
as he used to take us out over the country to certain 
villages to draw them. This went on for some time, 
and we completed sketches of the old almshouse, of 
the observatory, and of a handball something after 
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the style usual in Mr. Pecksiiiff*8 office. One day, 
however, he brought us up into the Academy-room 
to explain his principles on the black-board. I 
found this very dry, so I slipped round as he was 
chalking the black-board, and began examining the 
various philosophical instruments, electric machines, 
telescopes, large and small, etc., with which the room 
was crowded. But what attracted my youthful 
curiosity was a sort of clock mounted on a high 
pole with a long pendulum hanging from it. This 
had puzzled me for months before, and, having so 
good an opportunity, I determined to end all my 
doubts at once. I, accordingly, first set the pendu- 
lum gently in motion, but finding this produced no 
important result, I got upon a chair to get more 
conveniently at the machinery, when, on touching a 
sort of hand, lo I whrrr ! — burrrr ! it began, to my 
horror and confusion, to work ; a weight I had not 
observed before descended — such confusion, the 
whrrr getting louder every instant, and drowning 
all other sounds ; and there was I, standing on the 
chair, the picture of shame and confusion. Mr. 

M looked positively black in the face with 

rage ; he tried to speak, but the whrrr overpowered 
him. At last, when the weight had reached the 
ground, he said, boiling with wrath, " Qo down, go 
down, every one of you. I'll have nothing more 
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to say to you ; as for y<m, sir/ turning to me — ^but 
he could not get on. I turned and fled, and all the 
rest came soon after. This put a stop to the per- 
spective class. Now comes the most singular part ; 
that was five years before, and though all that time 
had passed, he never forgave it, and never spoke 
to me. 

" On arriving at the Seminary, my pleasurable 
feelings may be imagined when I heard that Mr. 

M was to be our immediate superior ; but, of 

course, he would have forgotten all that now. I did 
not see him the first night of my arrival, but the 
next morning, just before breakfast, I sallied forth 
to make arrangements for a fishing party planned 
the night before. The party was to consist of 
Sweetman, Kennedy, and myself; Edward Berkeley 
had given me a rod, and, as I said, early, quite fresh 
and hearty, I went into Kennedy's room to get my 
lines equipped. He was also engaged in the same 
way ; we anticipated having a rare day. The door 
was open, and my rod projected into the passage, 
when behind me I heard a roar as of some one 
spitting and fuming with rage ; I looked round, and 
saw my old enemy, looking as black as ever. * Go 
to your room, sir,* he roared; *go to your room, 
sir ! ' This was the first time I had seen him. I 
affected indifference, and gathered up my things to 

24 
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go. He went off a few steps, and I began laughing 
with Kennedy. He was back again presently, and 
blazed out, ' Don't think, sir, you shall be allowed 
to infringe the rules of the house. Why don't you 
go, sir 7 ' 'I am going, sir.' Just at this moment 
the hook of my line caught in Kennedy's coat, and 
I could not get free do what I would. Seeing I 
was not gone, he again burst in ; in vain I showed 
him what was the reason, the obstinate hook would 
not give way, and I think he ended by ordering me 
to keep my room, and not to go out. However, 
this did not much matter ; for I did go out, and had 
a very pleasant day. I am afraid this treatment' 
was a good deal due to myself and that ' impertiir- 
bable manner' which Mr. Brigham had erst 
spoken of 

"We went down to the river Hodder, a black, 
<uigi7> shivery looking stream, looking most un- 
comfortable for a dip on that wintry day. It was 
about a couple of miles from the house, and we set 
to work, Sweetman with a huge rod trying for 
salmon, and I ' flipping ' the water for trout. But 
it was no use, we got nothing. Coming home, I 
recollect our stopping at a certain cottage to get 
lunch — leaving our rods outside against the wall in 
a row — my second offence against the College rules. 
We regaled ourselves on bread and cheese, and 
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certam very, very small beer set before us. Heaven 
preserve us from home-made beer ! We sat by the 
kitchen fire and discoursed to the hostess, when, lo 1 
a sound as of a horse trotting was heard. We ran 
to the window, and saw coming down the hill, the 

Rev. Mr. S , who was parish priest. However, 

there was no danger from him, as he would pass 
on. So we resumed our seats. But we had for- 
gotten the fishing-rods ; ranged in orderly line out- 
side, they had betrayed us. We were in some 
confusion as he came in, and he was not a little 
astonished to perceive the large party. However, 
he said nothing, talked of the weather, and presently 
we took our leave. Notwithstanding this smooth- 
ness, he denounced us to the authorities. 

" Such jolly days as those were ! After the long 
morning spent over the country, we had dinner at 
five o'clock like gentlemen, and then such an even- 
ing of fun in the recreation room ! I was a little 
astonished at first at some of their pranks, having 
been always accustomed when a boy to look at 
them with eyes of awe and dignity. On one of 
these nights, some of the fellows brought down a 
blanket, and coming unawares behind the tall black 
Lafontant, in a twinkling he was thrown down, and 
undergoing the process known as 'tossing in a 
blanket.' The yells, noise, and jumping, and the 
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excitement with which it was all accompanied, 
electrified me. Edward Berkeley seemed actually 
wild ; up and down they went with him, struggling, 
kicking, till at length the victim was turned out on 
the floor, hot and without a breath in him. In the 
midst of this the door suddenly opened, and revealed 
the figure of Mr. Rigby, who stood with his eyes 
upturned to heaven ! However, he was too good- 
natured a man to be angry at this time of saturn- 
alia, and, as our time was short, let us do pretty 
much as we pleased. He was immensely liked by 
all, principally, I believe, because he was so un- 
suspicious, to the most accommodating degree. And 
considering all theMoings of the past year, he must 
have been very, very short-sighted ; such tales we 
used to hear ! 

" Thus, I was told of one great field day when 
they all went out to fish, ostensibly, of course, and 
in some way found themselves towards the end of the 
day in Squire Fenton's house, a gentleman living 
in the neighbourhood, and a great friend of theirs, 
especially of Edward Berkeley's. Champagne was 
produced, and the result was that the party had 
almost to be carried home by their friends to their 
(the friends') great disgust, to be then smuggled 
into the house with great difficulty, helped upstairs, 
and then put to bed. But the danger was that 
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dinner was just on the table, and what was 
to be said to Father Rigby ? This was soon 
managed ; ' the poor fellows were ill* exhausted by 
the journey and the distance they had walked. 

B had fallen into the river (which was 

literally true), and had ' caught his death of cold/ 
etc All this went down with this good-natured 
man, who in the course of the evening ordered up 
all sorts of hot drinks and things. Curious tales 
used to come round to me through Henry Berkeley 
of their extraordinary doings through the country. 
But I must return to our doings. 

" The days passed on most delightfully, I gener- 
ally spending a large slice of the morning playing 
billiards. But I remember at the close of the 
second day another pleasant scene. It was late at 
night, and we were all thinking of going to bed ; 
there were a lot of us in some one's room in the 
long gallery, which was lit up. Lo ! the sound of 
wheels crunching on the gravel outside ; presently 
we heard voices and trampling of footsteps in the 
stone hall, and as we came out on to the stair head, 
figures were seen coming up, with portmanteaux, etc. 
It was my old friend Edmund Waterton, just arrived 
in his fly. This was just like him, making his entry 
with ' a splash.' Everybody now came out on the 
stairs, such shaking of hands with that giant figure 
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all encased in plaids and coata And so glad he 
was, too, to see me ; we had stuck together all the 
way up through every class, and now were the 
survivors of the little crew to reach the term 
of philosophy which we were to enter on together. 
I was pleased at this prospect of having my old co- 
mate to start with here. 

" It may he imagined we had great talking over 
everything, and a monster sort of council — ^rather 
noisy too— was held that very night in Edward 
Berkeley's room, where Edmund gave us an account 
of his travels. He had driven up in great pride 
and state to the Seminary door, without going to 
the College at all. This he insisted was being 
more independent of the head establishment, and 
it seems there was a sort of etiquette in this 
matter. We did not get to bed till all hours that 
night, for I had imbibed a terrific love for reading, 
and in the fullness of my new-found liberty, used 
to sit up, to most unnatural hours. It was at this 
time that I made acquaintance with that most 
entertaining book, ' Byron's Life and Letters,' which 

I got from R 's library ; he had a goodly stock 

of books, as I found. I recall many a picture 
of myself sitting at midnight in my little room, 
the gas blazing away most cheerfully. 
''Before Waterton had been twenty-four hours 
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in the house he had began his tricks. He had 
brought back a quantity of chocolate, and almost 
the very night of his arrival he proposed to me 
and Middleton (who had arrived at the same time 
as Waterton) to come out with him to a certain 
shop on the road, a sort of roadside cabaret, and 
buy, among other things, a tin pot for boiling the 
chocolate. All the gates were shut, so we had 
to steal out through the garden, which was half 
the enjoyment. I remember this nocturnal expe- 
dition so well; it was a little excitement on a 
pitch dark night, with all the massive black pile 
of buildings standing out in relief behind us, the 
lights seen in rows, twinkling afar off; we coming 
out at the very end of the garden, where the quaint 
Dutch summer houses were, and the dark avenue 
of trees, and the winter's night. It was a poor, 
wretched, huckstering shop, where tobacco and tea 
were sold to the country people ; but we made our 
purchases, and got back safely without having 
been missed. 

'' Edward Berkeley was then within a week or so 
of going up to London to stand his degree (B.A.) 
examination — in short, he was on the point of 
leaving CoUege for good and alL He was one 
of the oldest inhabitants, having spent his six 
or seven years among the boys, and about four 
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among the philosophers; so there was genuine, 
unaffected regret among every one, masters and all, 
most of whom had known him now for eleven 
yeara Though a very wild, dashing fellow — ^he 
afterwards went into the lifeguards — he always 
seemed to keep weU with the authorities. I have 
always had, and shall have, a great liking for him. 
I was a great friend of his, too ; he is associated 
in my mind with the most delightful nights in the 
days when ' I was a boy,' seeing him on the stage 
on Philosopher Night, the last of the season, when 
they gave their play. 

" Well, he was going away. We had a pleasant 
habit — a lot of us, chosen chums— of going to sit in 
his room to help him, as we said, to pack up ; in 
reality, I suspect, we were only a hindrance. Here 
we used to discuss everybody and everything. It 
was a pleasant lounge, and there, while he was 
tumbling over bis things, would we sit, talking and 
listening, literally for hours. 

"I have spoken of one R as the Mephis- 

topheles of the party. And certainly, when I look 
back on his ingenious schemes and snares for 
spreading discomfort and dissension he must have 
been precocious indeed. And yet, he was always 
most good natured to me, lending me books, etc. 
I remember with what delight and cotdeu/r de row 
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I looked at everything, thinking, as I was to have 
such opportunities for enjoyments and comforts, 
nothing could come to damp my happiness. This 
fellow, however, succeeded in damping all my 
pleasant visions one night. We were seated in 
the recreation room, lounging on tables ; he was the 
only old philosopher present, and he seemed to 
take a delight in demolishing all the unfledged 
notions of the unexperienced members, saying he 
thought we would not have a play this year, last 
year it had only been carried by a majority of one. 
There he sat, swinging his billiard-cue and looking 
at us with an air of satisfaction. He was dis- 
contented with the authorities, who, he said, were 
always trying to ' trample on us.' It was not on this 
occasion only that he began to drop into our ears 
his favourite doctrine of making a stand, as he 
called it, 'unless we make a stand now,' etc. I 
know he succeeded in sending me to bed that night 
considerably damped in all my bright dreams. 

''My first Sunday came, and was distinguished 
by a rather eccentric exploit. In the first place 
there was a flat>bottomed boat on the pond, which 
I have before mentioned, and into this we succeeded 
in decoying the poor persecuted black, of whom I 
may remark that he answered as a sort of butt for 
every conceivable practical joke. He bore them 
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with wonderful good-humour. We had previously 
taken the precaution of taking away the oars, and 
sent him out into the middle of the pond, where 
he was quite helpless, and had to wait till whatever 
current or breeze there was drifted him ashore. 
But we had another scheme for this day. 

" During the winter it is customary after vespers, 
which are over about half-past three, to have a 
grand football match, at which every one ' assists/ 
as the French say! All the inhabitants of the 
Seminary, lay as well as clerical, come over, and 
every one descend from their rooma Indeed I 
know nothing so agreeable as were those matches. 
On a raw winter's evening the play was hard; 
above all, there was such good humour ; there was 
the meeting with others whom you had not seen 
for a week ; it was, as I say, altogether very 
pleasant Well, on this Sunday there was to be 
such a meeting; it was a fine, raw evening, just 
getting on to be a little dark towards five o'clock ; 
we were to go over to vespers first in the large 
church, and then turn from church into the ground. 
It was to be a superlative match, and on this 
occasion I well remember the delight with which 
I looked forward to this my first appearance in the 
quality of a 'superior being.' And now I may 
remark, once for all, I mean this to be candid 
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confession of little weaknesses and failings which, 
now that I look back on them, seem to me to have 
attained greater proportion than I could have 
imagined, and amuse me mightily. 

"Edward Berkeley now proposed a grotesque 
scheme. We were now a large party, all having 
come back. I should say about ten or twelva It 
was proposed that we should all go over and present 
ourselves at the match in a sort of uniform dress — 
say in ' wide-awake ' hats. Nearly every one had 
a wide-awake of the same grey colour, and as some 
had two, they lent their superfluous one. I re- 
member Mephistopheles was very busy in visiting 
rooms and organizing the plot. I may add that 
this taste in caps and hats became quite a mania 

among us. Waterton, R , and Lawson and some 

others, astonished me by making their appearance 
in these same grey wide-awakes, but all trvm/med 
rov/nd with blue ribbons, and a band tied in a grace- 
ful knot. Some had pink ribbon for variety, remind- 
ing me of something very pastoral. However, 
Waterton soon tired of his, and for the rest of the 
year, summer and winter, appeared in a red fez 
with a blue tassel ! In this he took walks over the 
country, or mixed with the boys; but, in truth, 
nobody minded what he put on. Some preferred 
Scotch head-gear, and a certain Belgian philosopher 
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named Caroli was never seen with a hat at all! 
Thus we had all varieties ; I had a favourite cap of 
a grey mixture, in which I intended to make my 
dibut before the house ; I did not like the scheme 
either, as I thought it a little snobbish. 

" We knelt in a tribune of our own, allotted to 
the ' gentlemen from the Seminary.' How well I 
recollect the scene in that tall, shadowy Gothic 
church, with its pillars shooting up into the shadows 
above, and the shades of evening falling down upon 
the long aisles and their inhabitants, and a glimmer- 
ing light just here and there beginning to twinkle ! 
And this was my first introduction to the house. 
I could distinguish all the familiar faces, Berkeley, 
Arundell, and Fotheringham in the front rows. It 
all seems as though it had but happened yesterday. 

"When vespers were over, and every one was 
rushing out to assemble in the playground, a sort 
of procession emerged from under the doorway— a 
regular hand of ' wide-awaJceal most of them stuck 
comically on the side of the head — a most singular 
uniform, which produced rather strange effect. The 
authorities, as we were told, were mightily dis- 
gusted, and pronounced it ' an impudent proceed- 
ing.' However, the match was most brilliant, and 
the meeting with all my old friends made it doubly 
agreeable to me. 
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" Those Sunday evening ' matches ' were so 
pleasant, a sort of club meeting, everybody from 
the different houses assembling, it, in fact, being 
the only collection en maase of the whole College, 
save in the church. It was such fresh work, too ; 
such vigorous, active business in the cool wintry 
evening air, the night gradually coming on, and 
lights beginning now and then to show in the long 
facade of windows. 

" Then there came round a certain Thursday — * a 
Blandyke ' — a fine fresh morning as all those winter 
Blandykes were, so encouraging ; we were so full 
of spirits, we were always so ready for everything. 
As we were all sitting round the breakfast-table, 
Edward Berkeley told us that Mr. Sumner had 
asked him over to the grand dinner up at the 
College. This was when we were discussing our 
plans and schemes for the day. At a council held 
afterwards in Edward Berkeley's room, consisting 
of Waterton, the noble owner, and myself, it was 
voted 'uncommonly handsome of Sumner' and 
* decidedly gentleman like,' for this was our great 
phrase of commendation. At the close of the day, 
after our own excellent dinner, and in that pleasant 
lounging state, we found ourselves in the usual 
conclave, some one dropping in to look for some 
one else. And I so well recollect Edward Berkeley, 
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having now returned from his expedition, telling 
us all about it. He had been asked as a civility, 
as he was leaving in a few days. ' Sumner ' had 
treated him with a great deal of attention, placing 
him next him. Those 'grand dinners' in the 
refectory, how I enjoyed them at the time I They 
were so pleasant, such long tables and crowds at 
them, and the great halL I used to look forward 
to them so at any time, but in these early philo- 
sophic days they were grand. We were not 
allowed to join them as yet, that was reserved for 
our days of dignity, when we were moved to the 
College, which took place presently. 

"A few days later on there came a pleasant 
episode. Berkeley, as he was going away, was, as I 
said, treated with all indulgence, so he had asked 
leave of ' Sumner ' to give his friends or relations 
over at the College a treat during evening schools. 
And he very good-naturedly asked me to be of the 
party. This was an event which gave me great 
pleasure. About three o'clock we strolled down the 
pleasant walks of the Seminary, until we came to a 
garden gate which led out of the College, and at the 
* postern ' presently appeared Berkeley, junior, and 
Arundell. We uow steered across the fields to a 
house belonging to Kenrick, the pdtissieT of the 
establishment, who had supplied the tarts, etc, for 
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I don't know how long. This was a pleasant, clean 
little English farmhouse, white, and with sanded 
floors. Here we had tarts and quite an entertain- 
ment of pastry ready. Just as we were going to 
begin, the catch was slowly lifted, and there entered 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Howell, with an air of astonish- 
ment, though quite naturally. Mr. Howell was an 
old friend of Berkeley's, and they had both been of 
our set (in authority, though). They had just been 
passing, by mere accident, of course. In that little 
homely kitchen, then, we spent a most pleasant 
hour, talking of all our prospects of the year, of all 
the changes that had been and that were to be-— 
for there were many. There had been a great 
bauleverseTnent of everything; new men and 
measures. But still, it was always what I liked, 
starting afresh with a ' clean ' new year, to be full 
of incidents, adventure, and amusement To me 
especially (being now in a new position of life) this 
was so. The good dame Kenrick had produced 
some of her wine, home-made stuff, which some one 
proposed as an amendment should be warmed over 
the fire. And it was forthwith set grizzling and 
fizzing on the hob; when well spiced and hot it 
turned out very good. Then we lit our cigars and 
pipes ; I had my old black skull, which I had 
smoked all through my rhetorical year at many a 
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pleasant party. Presently this entertainment, like 
all others, came to an end, and we prepared, Edward 
Berkeley and I, to go home together. I recollect 
telling Waterton what we had been about, and his 
shrugging up his shoulders and saying, ' I might 
have g-g-one if I liked ; B-B-Berkeley asked me ; 
but I d-d-didn't care/ His manner of uttering 
these things was indescribable. Berkeley (Henry) 
used to say things on purpose to draw out these 
'retorts' — as we used to call them — of his. For 
instance, * What a queer fellow you are, Tom ; * 
when, with a shrugging of his shoulders, and his 
hands diving down deep into his breeches' pockets, 
he would retort, * Not half so queer as yooooo.' 

"At last the morning of Edward Berkeley's 
departure arrived. The night previously he had 
distributed many of his effects among his particular 
friends. I got a handsome fishing-rod and a 

wonderful club which I had admired ; R a pair 

of boxing-gloves which I rather ambitioned. On this 
morning the great hall and steps were filled with 
people, all assembled to see him off, and we could 
see through the open door the chaise ready 
waiting. Poor Edward had to run the gauntlet 
and shake innumerable pairs of hands. Then 
everybody crowded out on to the steps to see the 
last of him. 
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^ Existence at that place was very pleasant, and 
it was a pity the time I had for it was so short — 
only one fortnight The days ran by so pleasantly, 
nothing but amusement thought of. Lounging 
about all day, or in the library, in which I used 
occasionally to rummage; then towards evening 
we would find ourselves in the pleasant racquet 
court, a superb building made expressly, when 
we would have ferocious matches. Then we had 
often 'wine days.' As our term grew on to an 
end, the bright fluid would be laid on the table in 

abundance, for Mr R , as he was going away, 

thought he might be hospitable ; after which cigars 
and billiards for the rest of the evening, which it 
need not be said was a noisy one. Then to 
the little chapel for night prayers. A quiet scene 
enough that, and then to our rooms, where I used 
to sit up reading for a long time. 

"About this time too I was introduced to the 
highly popular and exclusively philosophic game of 
' bandy' — a rare game, which I will now describe. 
About three o'clock we would sally out for the fray 
to the ground, which was a longish narrow strip 
kept expressly, with two goal-posts at each end. 
Then two parties were made, the distinguishing 
badge for each being red and blue, in the shape of 
cotton nightcaps with tassels of those colours. 

25 
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How well I recollect those caps in our many 
games, how the tassels used to bob and dance 
in and out, crossing and recrossing in the meUe. 
Every one was armed with a ' hurling ' stick ; a ball 
was sent into the middle, and the object was to 
send the ball between one or other of the posts. 
Such excitement and fighting as we used to have, 

such hitting and smashing of sticks! K , 

who shone at this work, always got into a state 
bordering on delirium, hitting every one, and 
getting hit; and accusing every one of foul 
play. 

" Then such quarrelling and babel of tongues, he 

always fighting with Henry L , his especial 

enemy. L was the essence of refined 

gentlemanly bearing and manners, which was a 

perfect irritant to the rough K . 'L ' 

(this in a loud shout), ' play fair, will you ! * — ' I am 

playing fair ! ' K : ' Not another stroke do 

I play till L brings back the ball' Then 

more babel, K , all hot and dogged, with 

folded arms looking on. This would occur about 
twenty times in a game. It was great fun, and 
sometimes we would have great matches, asking 
the masters to play occasionally. 

" At last, however, the final day of our sojourn in 
this pleasant mansion of ours arrived, or rather the 
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night previous, which deserves some notice, as 
I recall its being one of drollery. I see Waterton 
and myself and others prowling about on the stairs 
leading up to the sleeping galleries — all of us like 
conspirators, with our shoes off, now looking up, 
now looking down, to see if any one was coming. 
It seems a certain class of young men, popularly 
known as 'juniors,* young, very young clerics, in 
other words, had arrived that day. They were to 
be the future occupiers of the ' Seminary,' and our 
successors. These, as may be supposed, we regarded 
with no amiable feelings. Waterton had contrived 
a thing for their annoyance which the conspirators 
were waiting to see perfected. In every room here 
at the College there are double doors, so that on 
opening the first you find yourself as it were in a 
shower-bath or box which projects into the middle 
of the room. On the top of this sort of box, over 
the inner door, Waterton had adroitly poised a tin 
can of cold water, from which ran a cord which 
was attached to the handle of the door. AU this 
was inside. Whose rooms were selected for this 
ingenious performance I don't recollect now. As 
soon as the unconscious owner had passed the first 
door and was entering his domain by the second, 
down was to come the can and its contents clatter- 
ing on his head, and all by his own act. The cord 
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had been attached to the top of the can, bo as to 
ensure its perfect overturn. 

"* How well I recall our listening figures in the 
yellow light on the stairs, waiting anxiously for 
the victim. There were many fiJse alarms, but at 
last we hear a tread. He comes ! On he goes (it 
was the last room up the gallery) tramping along, 
little thinking what was in store for him. He stops 
and goes in. A moment of stillness, then a wild 
unearthly clatter, as if a whole tin-shop were 
upset. The deed is done — aav/ve qui petit, was the 
word^ and away we rush, tumbling over each other 
to our rooms. 

" There was a terrific ' ruction ' the next morning. 
The junior went straight and lodged a complaint, 
which, however, proved of little use, as we were 
going the next day. Mr. M , who, as I men- 
tioned above, none of us loved the best, was very 
angry indeed." . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LAST SCENE OF ALL. 

AVING quitted the Seminary, we were 
now established at the College. Our new 
quarters were in the Gate Tower, the oldest and 
most picturesque portion of the house. To the 
right of the spacious gate was a deep doorway lead- 
ing into a sort of dining-room still used for the 
same purpose, very low and with small muUioned 
windows. On the left of the porch was a series of 
small chambers, spoken of with awe and mystery 
as 'the strangers' place' — always associated with 
dignified guests who were lodged there, but more 
particularly with the quantities of richly buttered 
toast, that seemed to be always brought in with reck- 
less profusion. He was a happy being who was sent 
for to ' the strangers' place,' and the idea that rose 
before him was not any affectionate family feeling, 
but this one of buttered toast. One of the rooms 
in * the Tower ' — that in the centre over the porch 
with a long and pretty mullioned window, was, 
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I think, given to Edmund Waterton. A sort of 
annexe to the house projected between the church 
cloister and the old sodality chapel. This old 
structure has not yet been removed, and was 
known, for what reason I cannot say, as 'Shirk.' 
Its windows looked into the playground. I was 
glad to find myself allotted one of these remote 
chambers, with its double doors and old-fashioned 
alcove bed, because it was remote and had a certain 
privacy. They were snug, cheerful, and cosy 
rooms, and here I passed many happy hours reading 
and studying. Indeed I have often thought how 
happy would a life spent there be, in that pleasant 
round — a kind of semi-monastic, half-coll^;iate 
existence. There was an agreeable variety, plenty 
of characters, plenty of talk and even gossip. 
Close by was the library, a quaint old room with a 
gallery round, Lord Arundell's bust — ^the donor 
— ^in the centre. I was constantly turning over the 
stores, rummaging, and occasionally lighting on 
some novel or lively volume, lost among others, 
' which no gentleman's library should be without/ 
I was an enthusiast for reading, and devoured 

books. 
"Shall I ever forget the momentous day when 

Macaulay's 'History of England/ just published, 

and the talk of the empire, arrived at the College ? 
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I was in a fever to see and read it. There was 
a tall, cultured man among the superiors, Mr. Chad- 
¥rick, with a cavernous, sepulchral voice, who was 
a special friend of mine, and was ^up to date,' 
as it is called, in most things. He was a vast 
admirer of this writer, whom he called, quaintly 
enough, 'The Great Babington.' I soon found 
out that he was always the early user of the 
new work — the others were not so keen in the 
matter. He was, however, going away on some 
duty for a night, so here was my opportunity. I 
rushed to him, imploring to be cdlowed the enjoy- 
ment of ' the great Babington ' during his absence, 
to which he good-naturedly agreed, stipulating 
solemnly that it was to be his instantly on his 
return, and no one else's. I, of course, solemnly 
engaged to this. I remember I took it reverently 
to my room, and read on nearly the whole day, 
enchanted with the music of the periods, and the 
glittering — perhaps tinsel — style. When night 
came I had got through about half. Then about 
ten o'clock began a time of exquisite enjoyment. 
We had no shutters, so with a Scotch plaid I 
covered up the window as with a curtain, and, 
placing the book on the chimney, brought over the 
jointed gas-pipe, reduced to a small glimmer, close 
to the volume. We had fine strong eyes in those 
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dajrs, and could play any tricks with them. So 
I read on well into the small hours of the morning, 
* snatching a fearful joy.' The danger was that 
some watcher in the observatory might have seen 
the light in my window. 

** In this quarter there were three or four of my 
philosophic comrades — Lafontant, the Hajrtian, 
and some more. The poor black, as I said, was 
the object of much persecution, of endless practical 
jokes, which must have made his life a burden. 
There were perpetual tricks and annoyances ; 
blocks of wood, brooms, fenders, etc, would be 
artfully disposed inside his doorway, pitfalls over 
which he was to stumble. One night one of his 
persecutors came bursting into my room, his face 
full of terror ; he fastened the door, and begged 
shelter. He had been playing some trick, and was 
pursued by the black, now quite furious, who had 
a knife. I was more seriously alarmed for myself, 
as the Haytian would naturally think I was his 
persecutor ; but we both escaped. 

" We had two superiors or directors, Mr. Bami^re, 
a Belgian, a clever man who taught philosophy, 
and could speak Latin as fluently as he did his 
native tongue; and Mr. Grant, whom I have 
mentioned before, a good-humoured, agreeable 
personage, who had a hearty sympathy with us. 
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' With all his faults/ one of our men of the world 
would say with great gravity, ' Oranb is a genUe- 
Tnan,' This settled the matter. I am afraid the 
implication was that his coadjutor — in the man 
of the world's eyes, at least — ^was not. Poor Mr. 
Bami^re did not get fair play. He was harassed 
and worried and obstructed in every possible way. 
The ' ungentlemanliness ' was, I suspect, entirely 
on one side. He was between two fires, as it 
were ; for by his own superiors he ¥ras held respon- 
sible for the many disorders which were set down 
to his want of firmnesa He was a professor at the 
Seminary, and used to instruct the 'juniors' or 
young seminarists in the mysteries of philosophy. 
I used to attend this class, and took great interest 
in the subject. It was curious to hear our pro- 
fessor explaining all those nice distinctions in 
fluent Latin : whilst we used to make our objec- 
tions and ask for explanations in the same tongue. 
It was nothing but *ut ait Lockiua master,' or 
'affirmat noster Beid aut Priestley' One day, 
getting sadly involved in my question, I broke 
into English with the apology, 'ut Anglice 
loqua/r' to the delight of the audience. For long 
after I used to hear of that. We were introduced 
to that agreeable writer, Victor Cousin, whom I 
fancied hugely, perhaps because he was very 
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intelligible. I remember to this hour his expla- 
nation of the method by which we 'reach the 
notion of the infinite.' Pleasant days were those. 
We philosophers had certainly a 'high old time' 
of it, for every one was kind and even a little 
deferential, and yoa were scrapulously addressed 
as ' Mr.' So-and-so. 

"I now call up before me the figures of my 
comrades in this our little community. As I said 
before, the diversity of characters, and the per- 
petual va et vient of the place, the constant bustle, 
made every day more or less interesting. This 
feeling had its full development, from the great 
size of the place, its many and vast chambetB and 
galleries, its fine halls, gardens, and the rest; so 
that there was really no suggestion of its being 
a school. There was, besides, the vast variety of 
persons of different degrees and occupations. 

" Mr. Clough, our Rector and supreme head, was 
a placid, smooth personage, with a soft, rather 
liquid voice, an admirable embodiment of the 
suaviter in iTiodo, and excellently adapted to his 
office, which he filled for many years in conse- 
quence of his success. A most difficult post I 
should imagine it to be, and in which Lord 
Palmerston's old maxim, ' Can't you let it alone ? ' 
should be a guiding principle. Yet^ to look at 
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him, this power would scarcely be expected; he 
was so quiet and unobtrusive. 

" Mr. FitzSimon was a sort of permanent Prefect 
of the sodality, or chaplain, a grim, ascetic- 
looking man with a blunt manner, owing to his 
shjmess, and a rather gritty voice. One more 
truly pious it would be hard to conceive. My 
old master and fiiend, Mr. G ^ was busy teach- 
ing rhetoric, or Humanities I think it is now 
<»Ued, and I saw a great deal of him. He was 
the most marked character in the whole gathering, 
being unconventional in many ways. I came con- 
stantly in contact with him, and we were really 
on the most affectionate terms. I have quantities 
of his letters by me, written after I had left the 
College, which he was good enough to fill with all 
the local news of persons and things, which he knew 
would always be most welcome to me. At our com- 
mon festivals he was, as of yore, always an attraction, 
and made what was pleasant more pleasant still. 

" Among our philosophers were divers characters ; 

some odd enough. We had an Irishman, K , 

L ^'s foe, a good fellow in his way, but with 

something of the wrong-headedness of his country- 
men. There was Gannon, another Irishman, plain 
and blunt, as Sam Weller says, 'a pleasant, say- 
nothing-to-nobody sort of feller/ There was a 
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brother of James Arthur Dease, now high in office 
at Dublin Castle ; Gteorge Plunkett, always quiet 

and reserved; Henry L and his brother 

Theobald, who later joined the Society ; Walter 
Sweetman ; together with a number of foreigners, 
such as the little Daramburu — ^a finely sounding 
name which would lead you to expect a giant; 

Caroli ; Cuzel, and R , aforesaid. Unfortunately 

these elements were not well-harmonized together, 
and later produced sad confusion. 

" Between L and K there unfortunately 

continued the old hostility. K seemed almost 

to live for the purpose of displaying his feeUngs 

against L , which he did in an almost grotesque 

manner. The latter's polished and extra courteous 
manner seemed to be a perpetual irritation to him. 
But no outrage seemed to have the effect of dis- 
turbing that unruffled serenity. One day, going 

into K ^"s room, I saw suspended in the comer 

a huge dub. It was hung by a cord, which was 

secured at K 's desk. On asking what was the 

meaning, he explained it. 'You see,' he said, 

*li lives next door, and at intervals I draw 

my dub up to the ceiling and let it fall again, and 
ihaJt adds considerably to his peace and comfort. 

I hope you are not a L nian^ though — ^I.hate 

all L ^nians.' 
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''Our festivals in this philosophical year even 
now seem to have a romantic tone. When a 
' Blandyke/ the general monthly holiday, came 
round, there was a grand expedition of merry- 
making. Some of our philosophers affected to be 
(][uite blase, and looked disdainfully on these homely 
joys. I confess I rather pitied them. They were 
opposed to the whole tone of the place, and had 
really an uncomfortable time of it. But I was 
heart and soul in the whole spirit of the thing, and 
enjoyed everything. I fiEkncy I had the best of it. 
These Blandykes were so styled after some Flemish 
place of festive resort. What happy mornings we 
had ! A long expedition to some town, or mountain, 
returning to dress for the banquet in the old hall, 
I never could resist the romantic charm of these 
gatherings in such a place. Sometimes we had 
coursing, that most exciting sport, and in which I 
have never lost an interest. We were certainly 
not badly off for amusements. At that time I 
delighted in music, and all that was connected 
with music. The harmonies of a common glee 
thrilled me ; it was like enchantment Blessings on 
music! and sincere commiseration for those who 
lack the sense ; they lose half the poetry of life. 
I was ever forward with my flute, or taking part 
in the band or choir, looking forward or back to 
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something musical. It must be a sad bore and 
trial, though, to common-folk devoid of the sense, 
and must resolve itself into patient waiting until 
the odd sounds cease. 

^ I have the programme of that pleasant evening 
now open before me: — 



A.M,D.G. 

OoKOBRT OP Vocal axtd Iitstbumsntal Mcsic, 
Thubsdat, Nov. 16th, 1848. 



Part I. 

QaiokStep . . Military Band 

Ghoms . * The Ohoagh and Crow ' 

Gavatina (Tiolin) . ICr. Wood 

OTertoxe to Figaru Orchestra 

Inyitation Ik la Valae (fiate) Mr. F d 

GhoroB * The HeaYens are Telling ' 



Glover. 

Sir H. Bithop. 

DonizeUi. 

Moeart. 

Clinton, 

Handtl. 



Pakt II. 

Gontrabaaio (Mr. Wood) ^ Oh, Ruddier than the 
Cherry' 

Quartette ' Lo the Early Beam of Morning ' 

Le Murmure de la Neva (cornet) Mr. L 

Vocal Duet . . * O ye Dead ! ' 

Chorus firom ' II Barbi^re,' with orchestral aocom- 
paniment 

*God Save the Queen' Chorus of Bass Voices 

with Brass Band 

L.D.S. 



Handd. 

B4dfe. 

Lardnau9. 

Moore. 

Romini. 

Wood. 



" I am back again during that festive night now 
— the lights shining, and I myself standing forward 
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before this crowded house, performing the pretty 
waltz; the faithful Beresford accompanyiDg con- 
scientiously. L came after me, winding 

out on his comet 'Le Murmure de la Neva/ 
with much expression. It had been a happy 
day. 

" The philosophers nearly always gave us a play 
at Christmas, with which are associated some of the 
most enjoyable memories. On account of their age, 
most of them being yoimg men of twenty and more, 
their performances were of a superior kind, given 
with much spirit and compactness. They were also 
more lavishly got up. This performance always 
wound up the season. 

'' I recall one of the earliest in the William Tell 
year, 1844, when, one night after the performance, 
we found the stage in possession of the ' gentlemen 
philosophers,' Mr. O'Carroll, their superior, directing 
operations. There was a sort of bamboo frame- 
work, which a number of them were pasting over 
with paper ; it had the look of a windmill, and it 
was whispered that they were getting up the good 
old melodrama of the MiUer and his Men. Mr. 
O'Carroll was really an admirable artist, and 
dashed off scenes and drop scenes in very effective 
style. I have before me the old pink bill of the 
night : — 
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A.M.D.G. 

This eTening 
The Qentlemen PMloaopbcra will have the honour of performing 



iff 



THE MILLER AND HIS MEN;' 

A Melodrama, in Two Acts, by J. Pocook, Esq. 

Grindoff (the Miller) Mr. J. Deaae. 

Count Frederic Friberg . 



i» 



»» 



Karl (hiB Senrant) . 

Lothair (a young Peasant) 

Kelmar (an old Cottager) 

Claudio (his Son) . 

Ludovio (brother of Count Fribeig, a Bandit) 

Biber ) ( 

Golatz > Banditti 1 

Zingra ) f 

The Miller's Men, Banditti, Officers of Count Friberg, etc. 
Scene: The banks of a river on the borders of a forest in 
Bohemia. 



S. Berkeley. 
J. ArundelL 
W. Segar. 
J. Galwey. 
J. Berkeley. 
T. Knight. 
T. Knight 
R. de Brimont. 
W. Laf<mtant. 



*A DAY AT BOULOGNE;' OR, *THE MASTER'S 

RIVAL ; ' 

A Faroe, in Two Acts, by R. B. Peake, Esq. 

Sir 0>lley Cowmeadow Mr. J. G«lwey. 

Barnes „ J. Berkeley. 

Mr. Aldgate „ T. Knight 

Tim (his Servant) „ W. Segar. 

Trusty , R. de Brimont. 

Captain Thornley ti S. Berkeley. 

Peter Shack (his Servant) . „ J. Deaae. 
Paul Shack (his Brother, and Servant of Cow- 
meadow, Jun.) „ J. ArundeU. 

Sentinel „ W. Lafontant 

Waiters, Gendarmes, etc. 
Scene : the Town of Boulogne. 

L.D.S." 
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This gloomy, old-fashioned piece excited im- 
mense interest, and since then I have always felt 
a fondness for it. We quite lent ourselves to its 
spirit — to the forest, the bandits, and the wicked 
miller. Bandits, comic servants, and worthy old 
gentlemen, were always in favour with " the gentle- 
men philosophers," as there were always a number 
of foreigners in their ranks, such as the black, 
Lafontant, who could not be trusted with speaking 
parts. 

As the curtain rose, we saw our friend the ttiiII 
in the background, its ''practicable" sails going 
round; then came the miller's men crossing the 
stage, carrying sacks, while the familiar glee was 
sung behind, " When the wind blows, then the mill 
goes." Years afterwaitls I went with Charles 
Dickens specially to see the old piece ; for he had 
much the same boyish memories of it, and used to 
recite the opening sentences, "More grist to the 
mill ;" and I thought of the old pink bill, and that 
far-off night. How many of the millers and the 
miller's men have dropped away, Dease, Berkeley, 
" Sap " Arundell, J. Oalwey, and others probably. 
For several years, James Arthur Dease was our 
prime comedian, our Liston and Buckstone rolled 
into one. No one certainly approached him for 
dry humour. He was really admirable, and used 

26 
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to make my sides literally ache with laughter ; in 
the sort of rattling farce that was then in vogue he 
was unapproached. He became later an admirable 
amateur actor. 

A still more exgoyable night was the one in the 
year following, I think, when the' kindred drama. 
The Castle of Andalusia, was produced with all 
its Spanish dresses and good scenery. It used to 
be always a stock piece. There was a romantic 
tone over these old melodramas '\thich gratified me 
more than any of the others. Fedrillo, the fiEMsetious 
servant^ was, of course, the leading comique with 
his song, ''A master I have and I am his man." 
On later visits to the old place I have seen this 
performed admirably, Fedrillo being given by a 
young foreigner with extraordinary vivacity and 
effect. On another occasion, we had a bloodthirsty 
drama. The Golden Farmer, the farmer being 
played by the present Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 

The incomparable Dease continued to be fore- 
most in all the farces. How delicious he was in 
the Bace for a Dinner, and in. But, however 
I see him now, accepting the invitation to dinner, 
pressing his hands on his aching stomach and 
saying, '' My dear sir, I shall be delighted." Our 
playwrights had a knack of blending a couple of 
pieces together, taking the drollest portions out of 
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each — not ^ bad notion ; thus we had No dinner — 
BlU, hmvever, founded on The Bace for a Dinner, 
and another piece. Here James Arthur revelled 
in gastronomic agonies and made it all one roar. 

In this year we were very strong in dramatic 

talent On Henry L had fallen Dease's 

mantle, and his smooth courteous style, with a 
perfect unconsciousness of saying or doing any- 
thing absurd, was most effective on the stage. 
Like so many others, he, however, &ncied that his 
real strength lay in fine dedamatoiy tragedy. I 
was considered — whether fitly or not — a prime 
comedian — an opinion in which I most likely 
shared. I looked forward with an intense enjoy- 
ment to our performances. But among us, as I 
have said, there was a discontented section who 
thought the notion *' perfect rot," as they called it, 
and because it was favoured by the authorities, 
they were all for "no play;" it was ** childish, 
absurd, unworthy of grown men." At one time 
they had nearly carried this point 

The person who threw himself with genuine 
ardour into our dramatics was our director and 
general overseer, Mr. Grant He had a vast deal 
of enthusiasm and high ideas, which he set out 
with fluency and even eloquence. I met him lately, 
after I know not how many years' interval, and 
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he seemed to be altogether unaltered. We got 
on admirably with him, he was so cordial, so eager 
to help us in our little plans. Anything poetical 
or connected with the stage had his most ardent 
sympathies. His little spare figure and small head 
then became animated indeed. How pleasant it 
is to meet with this enthusiasm, which seems rare 
enough nowadays. Nor was he without a stock 
of sly humour too. 

Among us we counted at least two tragedians of 
very lofty aims, Henry Langton — ^long since dead, 
and Sweetman. Mr. Grant had conceived an 
ambitious notion of getting up in fine declamatory 
style Byron's Two Foacari, or the Doge of Venice, 
I forget which, and took infinite pains in preparing 
the dresses, scenery, etc Our tragedians laboured 
hard, and all day long we had passionate, tear- 
ful declamations. I do not think myself they 
would have made much of it, it was difficult to 
take either of them very seriously, though they 
would have done it respectably. The trio — for 
Mr. Orant declaimed as much as any — ^laboured on 
full of enthusiasm. We were all led to expect 
a grand display, when suddenly, one night just 
before Christmas, came an imperative order from 
the Rector^ forbidding the play. A play by 
Byron was thought to be somewhat scandalous. 
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Poor '' little Grant/' as we called him, was utterly 
crushed by this, and still more by the severe 
"wigging" which I believe he received for his 
want of discretion. I remember his coming to us, 
and his uttering almost pathetic complaints. There 
was nothing to be done but to submit, and dioose 
another play. The Iron Cheat was the piece, in 
which Sweetman, as " Sir Edwaixl," raved through 
five long acts. We had robbers, and caves, and 
surprises, and combats, and general ranting "all 
over the place," and, above all, a bloody knife and 
clothes — " fatal evidence of my guilt," which the 
foolish Sir Edward had kept in his chest till they 
were so awkwardly discovered. 

Fortunately, some one had written down to us 
an account of a lively farce, which was then 
quite new, and, in the hands of Buckstone, was 
convulsing all London, viz. Box and Cox. Our 
intrepid manager sent for some copies — read, and 
was delighted. I was to be " Box," Langton " Cox," 
and my old friend Plunkett (Honble. George) 
was to be " Mrs. Bouncer ; " unsexified, of course, as 
Mr. Bouncer. Nothing could be better cast; we 
were all three suited admirably. Mr. Grant foupd 
a very happy motto for it from Macbeth : 

'* There are two lodg'd together. 
One cried, * God bless us ! ' and * Amen ' the other." 

26—3 
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The rather gruesome melodrama was got through 
without much effort. Sweetman died in self- 
inflicted agonies and to long speeching. Then 
began our farce. I must say it was done with 
extraordinary spirit, by the two principals, and 
was one roar. It was long remembered. I was 
somewhat of the conventional, glib, and rattling 
farce actor ; but Henry Langton, from his quince- 
like dryness and too utter gravity, and uncon- 
sciousness of fun was of a very high order of 
merit. He was so eminently polite and dignified, 
I almost hear him saying, with smiling courteous* 
ness, "A ha'porth of milk — and. Bouncer, let it 
stand — for I wish the cream to <iccwm\ilate!^ 
This he said with a tone as though he wei-e eagerly 
looking forward to the enjoyment of his cream, 

and would be glad if B would let him have it. 

So contagious was the humour of the thing, joined 
with this steady seriousness of his, that at times 
I was seized with convulsive fits of laughter, and 
could not get forward. But, upon the whole, it was 
" colossal," as the Germans say. 

Turning over my file of old bills, I came upon a 
cast of this drama, somewhere about the year 1840, 
and in which the hero — the ranting Sir Edmund 
Mortimer — was given by no less a personage than 
Thomas Francis Meagher, later " Meagher of the 
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Sword." He also performed in the farce The Irish 
AUcyimey — one Fielding. There were many 
legends of him and his turbulence, though I think 
he was considered a good fellow and something of 
a hero. 

This Christmas was the most enjoyable I spent 
at the College, it was so varied and exciting. It 
seems a little dim now after the long interval I 
was glad once more to be treading the familiar 
boards, for which I had an affection. The boys' 
play was the always-popular Ouy Manneririg, 
the scene of which rises before me now, with the 
humorous characters "Dandie," "Dominie Samp- 
son," to say nothing of the charnel-voiced " Meg." 
For many years Bishop's delightful music ran in 
my ears. How tuneful, how rich in harmonies, 
the opening glee, " The Winds. Whistle Cold," " O, 
Slumber, My Darling," " The Good Fat Hen, and 
away She Goes," the Dominie's song, the^ peren- 
nial " Chough and Crow," and many more. Henry 
Berkeley was " Guy Mannering," Harvey Murphy 
"Dandie," and the "Dominie" Fotheringham — 
excellent he was, and mirth-moving. The jovial 

John N brought " down the house " (and what 

is there so often brought down ?) by a few words 
as a post-boy, with his grave, " Sure as boots bean't 
broguea" There were pretty dramatic scenes, with 
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bag-pipes. Highland reels, costumes, .and the rest. 
Meg Merrilies became simply " Merrilies," a warlock 
of evil presence, and really did just as welL I saw 
it later, on one of my return visits, and it seemed 
to me a most effective performance, admirably 
mounted, and quite equal to anything done on a 
provincial stage. Really inspiring was the correct 
dramatic conception of their parts, and of character 
in general — considering they were mere lads. 

While we were thus busily employed getting up 
our pieces, I remember a delightful walk which 
three or four of us took over to Clitheroe one fine 
fresh day. To set off our performance with the 
greatest eclat, we found out a printer here, and 
engaged him to prepare for us some large posters 
setting forth the show. I remember he entered 
into the scheme with great cordiality, and promised 
to have them ready for us in an hour or so, on our 
return from a walk round the town. He was, how- 
ever, " short" of one or two large letters, and I was 
astonished at seeing how deftly he supplied the 
deficiency by laying them down on the paper, well 
inked, and with a mallet hammering out an im- 
pression. This primitive method answered admir- 
ably, for, as he said, " It was only a small impres- 
sion," limited to six copies. We returned in triumph, 
but it was to be a great secret. 
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The night before the play came on we made a 
sort of secret daring expedition, climbing out of a 
window. Waterton made interest in the kitchen, 
and secured a pot of paste and a ladder. We got 
into the playground and affixed our posters, one to 
each side of the hand-ball, and stuck up the others 
in equally public places. It was with great delight 
and amusement that, next morning, we surveyed 
from our windows in " Shirks " the crowds gather- 
ing round and reading those unusual proclama- 
tions — 

Tonight 
The G^enUemen Philoaophen will have the honour of performing 

"THE IBON CHEST," 

To be followed by 

**BOX AND COX." 

Charaoters by Messrs. Sweetmao, Fitzgerald, Waterton, Langton, 

and Bebello. 

This was thought rather a daring, unlawful act, 
an offence against public discipline ; but it was 
passed over on account of the festive season. 

It was a night of triumph, indeed, one that I 
have often looked back to. 
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• _ _ 

Here was the bill — 

A.D.M.O. 

TheAtre, Stonyhiint, 

On Monday Evening, January 1st, 1849, 

Will be pretented Colman'a Tragedy, 

"THE IRON 0HB8T." 

** Hore 8 the smell of the blood still " (Maobeik). 

Lord Fitzharding Mr. Langton. 

Sir £. Mortimer „ Sweetman. 

linifirad, Seoretaiy to Sir E. Mortimer . „ LawMQ. 

Winterton, an old Senrant n T. Longton 

Armstrong, Captain of Bobberii . . . . „ Bobello. 

OrMii» his Lieutenant „ Gannon. 

FirstBobber „ Fitegerald. 

Second Robber „ Lafontaat. 

Gilbert, a Poacher , Middleton. 

Samson, his son „ Kennedy. 

Pierre „ Darambara. 

Gregory „ Plnnkett 

RobberSi Attendants, etc. Messrs. Dease, Caroli, Waterton, 

Gnrd,eto. 

To be followed by a Romance of Real Life, . 

by M. Morton, Esq., entitled, 

**BOX AND COX." 

Lady Macbeth. There are two lodg'd together. 

3IACBETH. One cried, ''God help ns 1 " and ** Amen," the other. 

John Box, a jonmeyman printer . Mr. Fitcgerald. 

James Cox, a jonrnejrman hatter . „ H. Ijangton. 

Bouncer » Plnnkett. 

Vivant Regina et Princepi. 
L.D.S. 
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The old silver tissue bill, long and rustling, and 
of a pink tint, is now open before me. What 
memories it brings back of that grand night, 
now over forty long yeeuisi ago! We had "the 
chest/' in which were *' the bloody knife and towel," 
instruments of the murder. They had lain there 
I don't know how many years. Of course there 
were plenty of " robbers," whereof I was " first," 
under the direction of our captain, Rebello. It 
will be seen that we followed the usual theatrical 
device of classing ''robbers, attendants, etc.," by 
" Messrs. Dease, etc.," as though there was a large 
corps of supers scarcely worth mentioning, whereas 
we had really given the names of our whole 

company. 

• « « ' « « 

The cheerful red curtains that night descended 
on more than the play, for shortly after I quitted 
the college and began life in the world. But my 
eyes often turned back to the old place, and so, 
Floreat Saxo sylvanum ! 
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